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Foreword 


Indian Idealism was written by the late Professor 
Surendranath Dasgupta when he was the Principal, 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. While he was 
writing the third and the fourth volumes of his History of 
Indian Philosophy (published by the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press), he was invited by th^ University of Patna to 
deliver a course of lectures on some important aspects of 
Indian thought. This was the occasion for which the 
present book was written. 

Those who are acquainted with the works of the late 
Professor are well aware of the fact that he never spared 
himself in making his investigations in any field of 
research as exhaustive and thorough as these could be. 
He collected materials from a direct study of the 
original texts in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit and pre¬ 
sented them in a clear, simple style for the easy under¬ 
standing of readers, beginners and scholars alike. 

In the present book he expounded the various strands 
of idealistic thought in India which stemmed out of the 
Upanishads (c. 700 b.c.) and later from Buddhism. He 
explained in what sense these theories can be called 
‘idealism’, brought out the significant contributions 
of each of the principal Upanishads, and compared 
Buddhist Idealism with that of Sankara (a.d. 800) and 
some of his followers. The work thus gives the reader 
an adequate background in Indian Philosophy and 
provides valuable materials collected from various 
important sources to enable him to proceed further in 
his studies. 

The book went out of print some years ago, and since 
then there has been a growing demand for it from 
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students, teachers, scholars, and the general public. I 
am grateful to the Cambridge University Press for 
bringing out a paperback edition of the book so that it 
will again be available to readers throughout the world 
and serve a very useful purpose. 

SURAMA DASGUPTA. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
14 February 1962 
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Contents 


Preface p- xxv 

Chapter I. Beginnings of Indian Philosophy pp. i—19 

r. The emergence of philosophy from the ritualistic religion of the 
Vedas was a slow process, and even in its subsequent career philosophy in 
India has not become entirely free from the domination of religious 
tendencies* 

2. Sacrifice became the most powerful instrument for securing one’s 
desired ends and if duly performed it was bound to produce the desired 
results irrespective of the favour or disfavour of the gods, to whom it was 
ostensibly offered. The unalterable efficacy thus associated with the 
sacrificial acts came to be easily transferred to all acts and deeds in general, 
and so in this cult of sacrifice we find the germs of the law of Karma, 
which occupies such a central position of importance in the later ethico- 
philosophical speculations of India. 

* But bold philosophical speculations about the origin of the world 
from one God are not altogether wanting even in the Samhita period, and 
this is evidenced by some philosophical hymns of the Rigveda and the 
Atliarvaveda, where for the first time the riddle of the universe is found 
to be attacked with wonderful philosophic insight and ability. 

a The magical value of the sacrificial deeds came to be transferred 
• course of time to meditation and to .acts of self-mortification or tapes 
and the Pur£na$ are full of stories of ascetics who achieve even 
*mDOSsible things by their tapas. But this is not a post-Vedic creation; 
't goes back even to Vedic times where we find it stated that the great 
Creator produced the world by an act of self-sacrifice or by performing 

tapas. 

5. Two hymns from the Rigveda. 

6 These hymns definitely prove that there were some minds at least 
’ the Vedic seers who could rise, in spite of their predilections for 
Orifice and tapas, to the conception of a Universal Creator, who held 
the destinies of the universe under His control. But this highest God is still 
an external God and has not yet come to. be identified with our funda¬ 
mental moral and spiritual existence. It is only in the Upanishads that 
the question of the Self and Brahman and their relation receives full 
consideration, and Brahman comes to be regarded not as an external deity 
but as the inmost reality of our being. 
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7. The new enlightenment of the Upanishads, however, came as 
a slow process, and this is evidenced by the texts where Brahman is 
enjoined to be meditated as prana, etc., and also under other symbols. 
The search after the highest which began with some of the Vedic seers 
came in the Upanishads to be directed towards the inner spirituality of 
man and the goal was not a happy residence in heaven as of old, nor even 
individual survival through infinite time, but immortality in the sense of 
deathless and indestructible spiritual experience. An illustration from 
the story and teaching of the Katha Upanishad. 

8. This undying spiritual existence is the highest principle, which 
enlivens and vitalises all thought-processes and sense-functioning and as 
such cannot be grasped by thought or powers of reasoning. It can be 
grasped by persons of highest moral elevation through undivided contact 
with the reality itself. Death is a terror for those who regard the psycho- 
biological functioning to be their self, but to the wise who have a vision 
of this reality as their true self, death is an illusion. 

9. The transition from the unspeculative realism and formal ritualism 
of the Vedas to the bold mystical idealism of the Upanishads is very 
pronounced. The speculations of the Upanishads soared beyond the 
limits of discursive thought and landed in a mystical experience which 
was beyond thought and beyond life—unspeakable, unthinkable and 
unfathomable experience of reality, joyous and transcendent in nature. 
It is not a mere esse est percipi, for the existence of things is not denied, 
but is confirmed in this immortal self. It is doubtful whether the philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanishads, which posits a reality which is beyond all 
thought, is to be characterised either as idealism or mysticism. 

Chapter II. Upanishadic Idealism pp. 20-50 

1. Two types of idealism distinguished by Professor Sorley. Con¬ 
temporary idealism seems to be agreed upon the fundamental spirituality 
of the ultimate reality; but there is divergence of opinion regarding the 
meaning of the word “Spirit” or “Spiritual” as illustrated from the 
writings of McTaggart, Bradley, Berkeley and Kant. 

2. Though it is difficult to formulate a positive definition of idealism, 
a negative definition comprehending all known types of idealism can be 
propounded. 

3. The definition of idealism further discussed. 

4. It follows from the definition of idealism that the world of reality 
as perceived must be illusory in some sense. Belief in the existence of an 
ideal state of perfection either as timelessly existent or as the ultimate goal 
of the universal process seems to be a fundamental attitude of idealism. 

5. Baldwin’s definition of realism too lends support by implication 
to die finding that our perceptions of the world are illusory in some sense. 
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6. The question is raised whether the definition of idealism can be 
applied to the philosophical speculations of the Upanishads. The method 
of approach in the present work is entirely different from that of previous 
writers both in India and Europe and America. 

7. The Kenopanishad describes Brahman as beyond the reach of 
words or thought, but at the same time it is the ultimate source from which 
all our powers and even the powers of gods are derived. Its nature is 
different from all that is known and all that is unknown, but one cannot 
find truth and become immortal unless one knows Brahman. 

8. Though reminiscent of Brahman as the highest God, as in the 
Atharvaveda, the Brahman of the Kenopanishad is not an external deity, 
but is the inner controller of our thought and motor and sensory activities. 
It is the ultimate reality from which both the subject and the object derive 
their existence, and though beyond the reach of sensuous experience and 
logical thought, it can yet be somewhat realised. The philosophy of the 
Upanishad may therefore be regarded as a sort of mystical idealistic 
absolutism. 

9. The Kathopanishad describes the ultimate reality as invisible, all- 
pervading, yet hidden deep in the cave of the human heart. It is the inner 
essense of man, eternal and imperishable and unaffected by all bodily 
and mental changes. It can be realised through moral purity alone, and 
learning, scholarship or fine intellect are absolutely incompetent to 
reach it. 

10. It is the great self of man and the ultimate essence of the world. 
One who fails to realise the essential unity of the world and thinks the 
manifold variety to be real is doomed. It is inconceivable and inde¬ 
scribable and can be realised as a mere be-ness, for all descriptions and 
predications fall outside. 

11. A review of the philosophical ideas set forth in the Kathopanishad. 
The ultimate reality is found to be spiritual, as the ground of all that is 
mental and all that is material. The Upanishad ends in mysticism when 
it refuses to define the ultimate reality, which in fact is unknowable and 
indescribable. The problem —how this reality can be the ground and 
source of our psychical life and of the multiform external world, and can 
yet remain unaffected by the modifications and changes going on therein— 
is left an unsolved mystery. 

12 The Praina Upanishad describes the individual as a bio- 
psychological entity composed of sixteen parts, which are all grounded 
in and derived from the inmost reality in us—the indestructible self. 

17. The special point of interest of this Upanishad lies in its con¬ 
centration on the nature of the bio-psychological individual, which is 
ultimately merged with all its individuality and specific characters in the 
highest self, like the waters of a river in the ocean. It is, however, 
unfortunately silent upon the nature of this highest reality as to whether 
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it is to be regarded as the inner essence of man or as a superior non- 
subjective spiritual entity. 

14. The Mundaka Upanishad starts with the enquiry into “what 
being known all else becomes known”. It speaks of two sciences—the 
lower and the higher. The lower science consists of the study of the 
Vedas with their accessory literature, and the higher is that by which one 
realises the indestructible reality, the cause of all, from which all that 
exists comes out as a natural emanation. It further speaks of two selves, 
the higher and the lower, residing together on the tree of the human body, 
of which the former is free and pure and the lower is in bondage. When 
the lower self perceives the higher self as its lord it becomes free. It 
cannot be attained by those who are weak or inadvertent. The path of 
attainment is the path of knowledge and self-control. 

15. The special feature of interest of the Mundaka lies in its emphasis 
on the creation of the world as an emanation from Brahman, and here 
we notice its departure from the tradition of the Atharvaveda, where 
Brahman is looked upon as an external creator, the traces of which are 
still noticeable both in the Kena and the Ka{ha. The four similes used 
emphasise the fact that the world has sprung out of Brahman as a natural 
emanation. Brahman is described as omniscient, omnipotent and also as 
the self that resides in the heart of man. It does not, however, throw 
any light as to how the physical world can, with all its diverse forms and 
laws, be regarded as an emanation from the spiritual light which forms 
the inmost self in man. Apart from the classical interpretations, one way 
of reconciling the difficulty seems to regard Brahman as having two diverse 
manifestations, the one psychical and the other physical, which, however, 
do not represent its essential mystical nature, which is to be realised 
through the dawn of spiritual illumination. Viewed in this light thought 
and materiality would be like two attributes of Brahman—a philosophy 
closely akin to that of Spinoza. 

16. The MandQkya speaks of the four stages of Brahman—the 
waking stage, the dream stage, the stage of dreamless sleep and the fourth 
stage, which is invisible* unthinkable and ungraspable. It is not described 
even as pure consciousness or bliss, but only in terms of pure negation. 
Here the philosophy of the Upanishads enters a new stage of develop¬ 
ment, and the negative description of the ultimate reality reminds one of 
NagSrjuna’s negativism, with this difference that here the stuff is described 
as atman, whatever that may mean. 

17. The chief importance of the Taittirlya Upanishad lies in its 
emphasis on the nature of Brahman as pure bliss, from which the whole 
world, conscious and unconscious, has come into existence. There are 
theistic passages which speak of Brahman as creating the world through 
tapas and as the sole controller of the forces of nature. The whole concept 
of creation through tapas seems to be pre-Upanishadic. Tapas is described 
as thought-activity in the Mundaka, but this too does not make the 
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problem of creation easier of understanding. It remains a mystery how 
the world could come out of pure bliss or how Brahman, who is beyond 
thought, could take thought-activity as an instrument of creation. 

18. The Chandogya Upanishad speaks of Brahman as the ultimate 
reality from which everything is produced and to which everything 
returns. _It is the subtle essence of all that exists, conscious and uncon¬ 
scious. Aruni says to his son Svetaketu, “Thou art this subtle essence, 
which is identical with the universe”. The Chandogya emphasises the 
old truth that the ultimate reality is the subtle spiritual essence of man. 

19. The most important contribution of the Chandogya consists in 
its enunciation of the relation of cause and effect. It speaks of the cause 
as the essential reality and the effect as mere name and form. So, if the 
whole universe is to be viewed as being a transformation of Brahman, 
the ultimate reality can be affirmed of the causal stuff. Brahman alone. 
The view of the relation of the Universe with Brahman as formulated 
here seems to be entirely different from that of the Mundaka, for in the 
latter the universe is looked upon as being a real transformation of 
Brahman as opposed to the vivaria view in the Chandogya, where the 
material cause is the only reality and the transformations are mere illusory 

appearances. 

20. The conception of Brahman as having two forms, visible and 
invisible, is not a new contribution of the BrhadSranyaka. Its notable 
contribution lies in the emphasis it lays upon the fact that the self is the 
dearestofall dear things—dearer than the son, riches and everything else— 
and that by discovery of this fact one attains the true bliss. This idea 
is brought into prominence in the dialogue between Maitreyl and 
yajfiavalkya where the latter explains that the self is the truest reality and 
everything else is true because of it.^ All differences are false and the 
ultimate reality is the undivided consciousness, which is the ground of all 
knowledge. It is beyond all predication and can be described only by 
negation of all that is knowable and predicable. It is the great self of man, 
the Brahman, the realisation of which gives immortality and ignorance of 
which means death. 

21. Though the inner sell is regarded as the ultimate reality and the 
multiplicity is denied, yet there is a passage which admits in a way the 
reality of the world by holding that the inner self of man is the inner 
controller of all the natural forces and phenomena. It is the eternal 
indwelling controller, the invisible seer, beyond which nothing exists. 

22. The most important contribution of the Brhadaranyaka is the 
doctrine that the inmost self is of the nature of pure consciousness and 
pure bliss. All the knowledge and all the bliss of beings comes from this 
fountain head and are grounded in it as their ultimate cause of reality. 

23. A r&um£ of the doctrines of the Upanishads and the fundamental 
features emphasised. 
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Chapter III. Upanishadic Idealism ( [conti) pp . 51—75 


1. It is difficult to characterise the philosophy of the Upanishads 
either as subjective idealism or as objective idealism or as absolute idealism 
after the model of European systems of thought. 

2. The philosophy of the Upanishads contrasted with the philosophy 
of Hegel and of Spinoza. The ultimate reality of Hegel and of the 
Upanishads is a spirit, but the analogy does not proceed farther. The 
spirit of Hegel is of the nature of reason and manifests itself through its 
law of dialectic into the two illusory forms of subjective and objective 
categories; but the spirit of the Upanishads has no such dialectic move¬ 
ment. The spirit of the Upanishads is self-complete, being of the nature 
.of immediate consciousness and bliss. With Spinoza the infinite is a 
1 causa sui 9 of which matter and thought are regarded as attributes. There 
is no idea of any process or change, for everything is contained in God 
and is deducible from His nature. The Upanishadic spirit is a causa sui 
no doubt, but that is not its fundamental characteristic. The highest 
reality is our innermost self and is of the nature of pure consciousness. 
It may be called mystical idealism. 

3. The earliest attempt at a consistent interpretation of the philosophy 
of the Upanishads is the Brahmasutra of Badarayana. There were pre¬ 
vious writers on the subject, whose views are referred to by Badarayana. 
The sutras are not always clear in their import and have been variously 
interpreted by commentators. The earliest commentary available to us 
is of Sankara. 

4. The idealistic philosophy of the Geeta is based on the Upanishads. 
God in the Geeta is not only immanent but transcendent as well. His is 
a super-personality, which transcends Brahman and of which Brahman 
is a constitutive essence. 

5. The Geeta contains elements of Pantheism, Deism and Theism 
all fused together into one whole. It is based largely on the teachings of 
the Upanishads, but instead of tackling the philosophical problems it 
combines the various elements in the conception of a super-personal God. 
The outlook of the Geeta is idealistic, but it has more of emotion than 
of logic in it. 


6. The Geeta is supposed to belong to the Ekantt school of the 
Vaishnava Paficaratra. Another important school of thought is found in 
the Ahirbudhnyasamhita. It teaches the idea of a dynamic God, who 
appears as the many individual selves and whose will, conceived as a 
vibratory thought-movement, causes the differentiation of prakriti into 
the various categories. It gives a philosophy, which is different from that 
of the classical Satmkhya, though all its categories are found in it. 

7. A review of the philosophy of the Samhits. It may be regarded 
as an original interpretation and development of the Upanishadic 
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philosophy. It seems to be the best reconciliation of the apparently 
irreconcilable strands of thought found in the Upanishads. It gives a 
system of dynamic absolutism in which the Absolute, out of the necessity 9 ° 

ofTS’nature as thoughvspontaneously moves itself through its will-power, 
called also time, and ultimately splits itself up into the subjective and the 
objective order. 

8. The Upanishadic line of thought was followed by heretical schools 
of thought, who made bold adventures in independent thinking. The 
Ajlvakas are an instance in point. They denied the law of karma and set 
up a sort of ethical nihilism. The next phase of development was marked 
by the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, who entered an emphatic protest 
against the fatalism of the Ajlvakas. 

9. The life and career of Gautama Buddha. 

1 o. Buddha preached the doctrine of the twelvefold chain of causation. 

The doctrines of a permanent self and permanent substance were denied. 

11. The true self of the Upanishads was a matter of transcendental 
experiences, but this was denied by the Buddha, who regarded the idea 
of a permanent self in any form as a delusion. 

12. The early phase of Buddhism was a system of pluralistic pheno¬ 
menalism with neither matter nor mind as abiding entities. 

13. It is a matter of much speculative interest as to how this doctrine 
could give rise to systems of monism, idealism or absolutism in later 
periods in the hands of Brahmin converts who had probably a grounding 
in the Upanishads. 


Chapter IV. Buddhist Idealism pp. 76—106 

1. The doctrine of the unsubstantiality and the impermanence of all 
elements of existence was pushed to its logical consequence of nihilism 
by NSg^rjuna, who applied the Law of Contradiction to all phenomena 
and concepts and showed that they could be explained neither by them¬ 
selves nor by others and hence were essenceless appearances. 

2. Nagarjuna’s^definition of reality as that which does not depend on 
anything else for its existence was applied to all phenomena, and aTtEey 
were found to have no self-existence they were declared to be illusory 
appearances. Nirvana is said to bring about the cessation of phenomena, 
but in reality they never existed. Even the Buddha and his teaching are 
in reality mere appearances, like a mirage or a dream or the illusory snake 
in the rope. 

3. The division of things into phenomenal and metaphysical_ordep 

In the phenomenal plane it is content to follow the commonsense logic ^ 
of the NaiySyikas and looks upon the logical and epistemological im- J 
provements of Dinn2ga’s school as futile and wrong. In the metaphysical 
order, it has no thesis, as it does not tolerate any kind of essence or reality 
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behind the phenomenal order. Its philosophy is therefore neither 
idealism nor realism nor even absolutism but pure phenomenalism. 

4. The philosophy of bhutatathatU of Ahrag hosha, together with the 
LanklvatTra, marks the foundation ot BuddEistldealism. The tathata_ 
means the o neness of all th ings whose essential nature is uncreative and 
eternal It appears as subject andTobject owing to the working of in¬ 
cipient, unconscious memory ( vasana ) of our past experiences. 

5. The tatkata can be realised by pure wisdom, when the integrated 
constitution of the mind through associations and relations is broken down 
and the modes of evolving consciousness will be annulled. This is possible 
because it is pure, eternal, calm and immutable in its true nature. 

6. Enlightenment and non-enlightenment. The three ways of the 
manifestation of non-enlightenment and the consequent rising of the 
phenomenal world and the reaction of the subjective consciousness. 

7. The relation between truth and avidya. 

8. The working of avidya on the all-pervading consciousness and the 
evolution of the ego with its various faculties and functions and the ego- 
creation of the external world. 

9. Non-enlightenment is the raison d'etre of birth and rebirth. 
Nirvana islh e annihilation of th e modes of the mind and not_of the mind 
i tself. The theory of inter-perfuming as an explanation of the interaction 
and inter-relation of tat hat a , avidya and vis hay a (the external world). 

/10. Nirvana is not nothingness but tathata in its purity with the veil 
of ignorance removed. 

11. Asvaghosha’s philosophy compared and contrasted with the 
philosophy of the Upanishads and of early Buddhism. Avidya is given * 
a new orientation. The comprehensive character of ASvaghosha’s 
philosophy, which may be characterised as Subjective idealism. Pure \ 
absolutism and also as Absolute idealism when viewed from different ] 
angles of vision. 

12. Thfi jdealism of the Lanka vat 5 r% . The external world is a creation 
of consciousness with its two functions induced by the beginningless 
avidyS . 

13. The ultimate reality is described as “thatness” in one place and as 
“voidness” in another place, which is one and has no origin or essence. 

It cannot be characterised as a positive entity, which would be equated 
with Vedantic Brahman. It is a stage in which the positive and thej 
negative coincide. 

14. PratUyasamutpSda , both external and internal, and the world of 
matter are false appearances, created by the twofold faculty of our 
understanding. 
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15. The seven aspects of the nothingness of things. The doctrine of. 
tathagatagarbha does not posit any absolute principle, but is only a false J 
bait to the superstitious. 

16. The philosophy of tathats and that of the Lanka vatara compared 
and contrasted. 

7. Aivaghosha deprecates the false interpretations of the sutras and 
finally posits one realit y as ultimat e^_absolute_ and tnie^ which he de¬ 
signates as tathata , with which the phenomena of false appearances are 
ultimately identical. 

v i8. The Lankavatara on the other hand emphatically denies the 
existence of any positive principle behind the illusory appearances and 
thus seems to a dvocate the doc trine of a bsolute non-bein g. But this comes 
into conflict with its doctrine of dlayavijnana , in which arise, as ripples 
in a sea, the sense-data with their relations, and the external world as well 
as the inner experience. 

19. The apparent contradiction can be recon ciled by the supposit ion 
that the LankSvatSra teaches two dis thictrphiteopl iies. one higher and 
the other lower. The higher is too radical and the lower philosophy of 
the subjective mind, as creating the whole phenomenal world, subjective 
and objective, seems to be a concession to weaker intellect. Kant and \ 
the Lanka vatara compared. Kant’s philosophy is inconsistent, whereas the 
Lank 5 vat 3 ra is logical. 

20. The philosophy of Asvaghosha seems to have been influenced 
by the Upanishadic theory of causation, whereas the Lanka vatara is on 
its own avowal indebted to N2g2rjuna’s negative philosophy. The 
Lanka vatara does not allow the justice of philosophical enquiries into the 
origin and nature of the world, but this enquiry is possible in Aivaghosha’s 
philosophy. But the latter, too, fails to explain experience as he fails to 
explain the relation of avidya with the ultimate reality. 



Chapter V. Buddhist Idealism (cont.) pp . 107-148 

1. Denial of relations is 
and of As vaghosha, and tE< 
affirmation of an absolute 
tinctions are non-existent. 
d’itre of differences, which Aivaghosha does at his peril, The dialectical 
criticisms of Bradley are but a repetition of NagSrjuna’s dialectics. The 
LankavatSra takes an entirely subjectivistic attitude towards the pheno¬ 
menal world, together with their relations, and ends in the denial of the 
validity of all knowledge, logical and non-logical alike, and hence of the 
world. 

2. The philosophy of idealistic absolutism that was started by 
Maitreya and Asanga, and elaborated by Vasubandhu, denies the 


e same logical necessity leads ultimately to the r 
principle in which all relations and all dis- J 
Bradley does not attempt to explain the raison J 
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existence of the external objective world and ends in affirmation of 
oneness of all things. 

3. The difference of perception and memory explained, and the 
difficulty of intercommunication and uniformity of experiences solved 
by the theory of direct action of one subjectivity upon another subjectivity. 
The evolution of the subjective and objective categories, the individual 
perceivers and the objects perceived, are held to be the self-creation of 
one thought-principle. The transformation of the self-evolving thought 
is regarded as real by Vasubandhu as opposed to A 4 vaghosha, who believes 
such transformations to be illusory appearances. 

4. The mode of causation allowed by Vasubandhu is that of 
pratftyasamutpada , which holds that the effect is a novel phenomenon 
distinct from the cause, which comes into being independently of an 
external excitant cause. It is entirely different from the par in 3 m a (trans¬ 
formation) of the Ssmkhya school, which means that the effects produced 
are but transformations which were already existent in a latent form in 
the causal substance, but this presupposition is denied by Vasubandhu. 

5. The first two forms of transformation of the 3 /ayavijnana , of which 
the initial change is called vipaka (the accumulation of the results of past 
root-instincts), and the second again is of two kinds, manana (psychosis) 
and vishayavijnapti (perceptive character). The SlayavijnSna is called 
such because it is the home of the seeds or root-instincts that lead to world- 
experiences. It manifests itself as the internal psychosis or microcosm and 
as the external world of Space. The alayavijfiSna contains within itself 
the elements of subjectivity and externality in an undifferentiated form 
and is a dynamic principle, splitting itself up into different subjective 
centres, which acquire fresh experiences and produce fresh instincts and 
are again reacted upon by these tendencies. With regard to the enlightened 
subject, the alayavijnSna ceases to work and is lost in the ground con¬ 
sciousness. 

6. The third transformation is in the form of perception of six classes 
of objects, colour, sounds, etc., which are determined by the antecedent 
moments as their causes. The different cognitions are but impositions 
upon the nature of consciousness and have no existence outside it. The 
alayavijfiana as conceived by Vasubandhu is different from that of 
A^vaghosha, the latter being a differenceless entity, whereas the former 
is a dynamic concrete universal thought-principle which by an act of 
self-alienation externalises itself as the world of objects. The three kinds 
of essencelessness of these appearances described. 

7* The SlayavijnSna is the ground of all individual centres of ex¬ 
perience analogous to the buddhitattva of the SSmkhya, containing the 
resulunt tendencies of the whole past. It is one unitary principle from 
which the individual subjects spring out and in which the past and future 
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experiences are gathered up as root-tendencies, making the further future 
career of individuals possible. 

8. The alayavijnana so conceived is but a hypothetical state and is 
grounded upon the foundation of pure consciousness, which is also of the 
nature of pure bliss, eternal, transcendent, unchangeable and unthinkable 
in character like the Brahman of the Vedanta. The close similarity of 
Vasubandhu’s philosophy to the Vedanta of Sankara’s school discussed 
and fully brought out. 

9. Maitreya and Asanga gave an idealistic philosophy closely akin to 
the philosophy of Vasubandhu in their work called Madhyantavibhanga, 
which was commented upon by Vasubandhu and Sthiramati. So 
Vasubandhu was not the originator of this type of philosophy. It however 
appears to have been influenced by the logic of the LankSvatSra. The 
subjective thought and the objective reality are held to be false alike 
together with their relations. But it does not end in pure negation as the 
ultimate truth, as that would preclude the possibility of illusion. 

10. The three forms of appearances. It admits the existence of one 
pure consciousness absolute and eternal, entrance into which brings 
salvation. 

11. The doctrine of causation in the TheravSda school. Two causal 
categories, paccaya and pat than a. The former stands for those causal 
conditions which can transmit their energy to the effects. Twenty-four 
kinds of patthana. The two kinds of pratyaya-samutpada —one due to 
hetu and another due to pratyayas as propounded in the Salistambhasfltra. 
This view of causation denies the necessity of any kind of relation between 
cause and effect and reduces it to mere succession. 

12. Candraklrti’s interpretation of causal relation in the commentary 
on NagSrjuna’s Madhyamika Karika. The relation of cause and effect 
is logically indeterminable appearance. 

13. Relations are proved to be imaginary constructions by Santarak- 
shita and Kamalaslla. Difference of qualities and substances is a false 
creation of the understanding. So also are the universal. 

14. The datum of perception is a unique and indescribable fact, 
which is made determinate by the application of categories of quality, 
quantity, relation, etc., which by themselves have no reality and are external 
to the unique real. The association of categories is a post-perceptual act 
of imaginative tendencies. 

15. In the Buddhist idealism as interpreted by Ssntarakshita, the 
objects have no independent existence from their awareness. The 
objective reference is a false projection. The question of validity or 
invalidity of our experiences in this view reduces itself to a question of 
self-consistency or inconsistency. 

16. feintarakshita refutes the existence of external objects by attacking 
the atomic theory after the fashion of Vasubandhu, but his difference 
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from Vasubandhu’s idealism is also fundamental in that he denies the 
existence of one eternal conscious principle such as vijnaptimdtrata , 
which is the ultimate category with the former. Santarakshita’s idealism 
is pluralistic and not monistic like that of Vasubandhu. 

17. The doctrine of pudgala as the principle of individuality both' 
different from and identical with the combining elements, which is 
postulated by the VatsTputrlyas and the SammitTyas, is scouted as 
unphilosophical and self-contradictory. 

18. The heretical doctrines of permanent selves and the existence of 
the external world as a conglomeration of atoms are refuted by the 
exposure of self-contradiction inherent in such conceptions. The ultimate 
conclusion is the existence of diverse centres of consciousness, each con¬ 
stituting a series by itself, in which there is a perpetual succession of one 
moment of consciousness by another, each distinct from the other and 
self-revelatory in character. 

19. The identity of knowledge and its object is proved by the law of 
simultaneous manifestation of the object and its awareness. This simul¬ 
taneity is impossible of explanation except on the supposition of their 
identity. But this identity does not imply that consciousness is changed 
into the forms of objects or that objects are petrified consciousness. The 
objects as forms of consciousness are purely illusory manifestations. 

20. Santarakshita does not believe in one eternal ground-consciousness 
and also denies the dlayavijnana as a concrete universal in which the 
different centres of consciousness are synthesised and integrated. This 
distinguishes his philosophy from the idealism of Vasubandhu. 

21. Santarakshita repudiates the NySya theory of a permanent self as 
the unifying principle of our psychological experience, on the ground 
of self-contradiction and infinite regression inevitable in such conception. 
The idea of a unitary self is an illusion. 

22. The Samkhya view of the self as pure consciousness and its theory 
of vicarious enjoyment, though the functions of the buddhi are equally 
untenable owing to the difficulty of relations between them. 

23. The Upanishadic conception of one eternal consciousness cannot 
be maintained on account of its failure to explain the diversity of ex¬ 
periences. It also fails to explain the distinction of true knowledge from 
false knowledge and makes bondage and emancipation impossible. 

24. Buddhist denial of a permanent self on the ground of conscious¬ 
ness being a product of psychological elements. It is criticised by 
Sankara. 

25. Santarakshita’s definition of reality as its capacity for serving a 
purpose leads to the doctrine of momentariness of things. 

26. The objections based on recognition of identity and sameness of 
nomenclature are proved to be invalid. 
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27. Refutation of the Ny 3 ya-Vaiieshika categories—atoms, wholes, 
substance, time and space. 

28. Refutation of qualities. 

29. Refutation of action and movement as independent entities. 

30. The absurdity of class-concepts exposed. 


Chapter VI. The Vedanta and Kindred 

Forms of Idealism pp. 149—198 

1. The most important interpretation of Upanishadic idealism comes 
from the school of Sankara. Gaudapada, who was the earlier exponent 
and who probably was a teacher of Sankara, was profoundly influenced 
by Buddhist idealism. 

2. The radical idealism of GaudapStda denies even the empiric 
validity of the experiential world and puts it on the same level with 
dreams and illusions. 

3. The reality is one unchangeable principle like the void ( 3 ka la), 
and all ideas of production and destruction, distinction and integration 
are but impositions of mays. 

4. The identity of cause and effect is denied and the contradiction 
involved in the conception of causal production and the vicious infinite 
it leads to are exposed. Production and destruction, existence and non¬ 
existence are the creations of the fool’s mind. 

5. Gaudapada’s obligation to the &unyav 2 da and VijnanavSda 
doctrines in his interpretation of the philosophy of the Upanishads is 
obvious and undeniable. 

6. The Philosophy of the Yogavasishtha, probably a product of the 
seventh or eighth century, also bears unmistakable traces of Buddhist 
influence. The ultimate reality is indefinite and indescribable of which 
no transformation is predicable. The appearance of the world is due to 
the imaginative activity of manas , which, too, is an unreal fiction. There 
is no perceiver and none perceived. 

7. The world-appearance is as unreal as a barren woman’s son and 
the state of emancipation consists in the cessation of this appearance. It is 
of the nature of pure cessation, variously designated as Brahman, 
Purusha, Sonya or Pure idea. A tentative theory of creation is offered, 
but the reality of every stage and category involved in this cosmic activity 
is denied. The existence of individual souls is also denied, along with the 
conceptualising activity which creates them. 

8. The category of manas is of the nature of pure activity and is 
responsible for the emergence of successive categories over the subject- 
objectless pure consciousness, which is the ultimate reality. 
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9. The appearance of successive categories does not imply any change 
in the being of pure consciousness, and the act of self-alienation is an 
illusory appearance. The experience of the world-order is as fictitious 
as dream constructions. 

10. The difference between our wakeful experience and dream 
experience is one of degree and not of kind. The former has more 
consistency, apparent persistence and continuity, whereas the latter is of 
short duration. They are at bottom equally false creations of the imagina¬ 
tive activity of manas. 

11. The striking similarity of the Philosophy of the Yogavasishtha 
with the idealistic systems of Vasubandhu and others. If manas be equated 
with the SlayavijHSna of Vasubandhu, it would be difficult to distinguish 
the two systems. 

12. BadarStyana seems to advocate the doctrine of Bhedabhedavada, 
in which the immanence and transcendence of Brahman are equally 
emphasised. This philosophy is earlier than the absolute monism of 
^afikara, as is evident from ^afikara’s references to the views of Bhartrpra- 
pafica and the VrttikSra which advocated some form of bhedabhedavada . 

13. Though it is difficult to define the exact character of the bheda¬ 
bhedavada entertained by BadarSyana, it is almost certain that he regards 
the causal transformations of Brahman as real. Even Sankara could not 
point out a sutra which supported the vivarta view. This and the diversity 
of views among post-Sankara writers about the specific causality of 
Brahman show that Sankara’s interpretation was not above question. 

14. Sankara starts with his theory of illusion by reason of which the 
self as pure consciousness is identified with body and mind and behaves 
as an individual. His theory of illusion follows as a corollary from the 
Upanishadic monism, which he accepts without proof and without 
question. The world of experience, with all its diversity and plurality, 
which is in antagonism with the conception of Pure consciousness, the 
only reality, is simply thrown overboard as the creation of maya. 

15. Brahman is the ultimate cause of the world, and as the ultimate 
cause it must be intelligent, otherwise the law and order of the world 
could not be explained. It is also the inmost essence of us all—the 
immediate consciousness that shines as the self and expresses the objects 
of cognition. 

16. Brahman, according to Sankara, is the identity of pure being, 
intelligence and pure bliss and is the true self of us all. Its nature is 
partially realised in dreamless sleep. Creation of a diverse world is the 
work of mJya, which is equally illusory with its products. Brahman in 
association with mSyi seems to be the creator, as both the material and 
the efficient causes of the world, and as effects are but illusory super- 
impositions upon the causer, the world is also a super-imposition upon 
Brahman and has no existence by itself. 
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17. The twofold view of things in Vedanta—one referring to the 
ultimate reality and the other to appearance. The ultimate reality is pure 
intelligence, which is changeless and devoid of subject distinctions. In 
all the varied experiences the self as pure consciousness remains unchanged 
and the change and diversity belong to the contents. This is proved by 
an analysis of the epistemological situation involved in all experiences. 

18. Consciousness is the fact of revelation—which is one in all 
experiences. The distinctions of time and space, quality and quantity and 
the like are out of the question with regard to consciousness. 

19. Consciousness as revelation cannot be characterised either as a 
fact or as an act. It is one unchangeable entity which reveals all finite 
things, but there is no finitude in it. The “I” is as much a content as any 
other object Revelation cannot be individuated and all distinctions of 
“I” or “thou” or “mine”, etc. fall outside of it All existence can be 
divided under two heads—the principle of revelation and all that is 
revealed. The former is eternal, unchangeable, absolute and all-pervading 
consciousness, and the latter is constituted of an unsubstantial, indefinable 
stuff called m 2 y 2 . 

20. In the Drsp-srsti school of Sankara Vedanta, it is held that all is 
pure and simple illusion, and that things exist only when they are per¬ 
ceived ; and dissolve into nothingness as soon as we cease to perceive them. 
Praka&nanda, following Mandana, the original expounder of this school, 
argues in trenchant dialectic that there is no proof that cognition and’ 
cognised objects are different. 

21. PrakS&nanda, however, does not attempt to give any positive 
proof in support of his thesis that the world-appearance and all objects 
contained in it have no existence while they are not perceived, or that 
the being of all objects cognised is their fercipi . He only tried to show 
that it could not be logically established that the cognised objects were 
different from their cognition. 

22. The idealism of Sankara and that of Vasubandhu compared. In 
the former the basic principle of pure intelligence explains the growth 
of experience in each individual; while in Vasubandhu’s system the 
ultimate consciousness, necessary as an unchangeable background of all 
the changes of ordinary experience, remains in its undisturbed quiescence. 

23. Padmap&k points out that the main point with the Buddhist is 
his doctrine of causal efficiency; and he refutes this by arguing that if 
causal efficiency means the production of another moment, then the last 
moment, having no other moment to produce, would itself be non¬ 
existent, with the consequence that all other moments would be non¬ 
existent. 

24- Pure consciousness, associated with the mind and memory- 
impressions, gives rise to the category of ego-consciousness, which by 
itself is a fiction. 
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25. The difference of Vedanta from the subjective idealism and the 
phenomenalism of the Buddhist schools lies in the admission of an 
objective reality independent of individual subjects and of a quasi¬ 
objective category, called maya, of which neither reality nor unreality is 
predicable, but which still is the causa material is of the subjective and 
the objective world of experience. 

26. The theory of perception of the Vivarana school of Sankara 
Vedanta explained. 

27. An analysis of the epistemology of perception reveals three 
fundamental characteristics of Vedantic idealism, viz. (1) identification 
of the subjective consciousness with the external consciousness underlying 
the objective reality; (2) the essential nature of the subjective and the 
objective phenomena emphasised as Pure consciousness; and (3) the 
transformation of the objective data from their indescribable nature into 
known forms of cognition. 

28. The function of avidyS in the creation of the world is made 
possible through the instrumentality of unconscious desires and impulses 
called vas anas, which supply the motive power and determine the 
teleology. This element of voluntarism is particularly stressed in the 
schools of Buddhist idealism and is an important trait of Vedantic 
idealism also. 

29. The doctrine of Ekajlvav2da holds that there is in reality one 
individual jlva of whom others are but shadows and phantom creations. 

30. The three different kinds of existence. The concept of falsity 
differentiated from impossible concepts like round square, etc. 

31. Conception of ajndna as a positive entity and of its relation to 
consciousness both as a creative and as a screening principle is different 
with different writers. 

32. Post-Sankarian writers of dialectical treatises and their refutation 
of the realistic categories. 

33. The most notable contribution in this direction was Srlharsa’s 
KhandanakhandakhSdya, the main thesis of which is to prove that all 
that is known is indefinable and unreal, the only reality being conscious¬ 
ness, one and undivided, which is self-shining and independent of proof. 

34. Citsukha carries further this dialectical criticism and introduces 
many improvements. 

35. The difference of Vedantic dialectic from that of NagSrjuna 
consists in the different conclusions reached by them. With the former 
the one absolute consciousness as the support and revealer of the world- 
appearance is the only reality, while the nihilist is landed by his dialectic 
in the void of absolute nothingness. 

36. Two main types of Vedantic idealism: (1) Pure subjectivism and 
(2) Absolute idealism. 
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37. The concrete idealism of the Saiva schools is a later development 
from Sankara Vedanta. The main point of departure lies in the unification 
of consciousness and maya , which together constitute one concrete reality. 
Maya is the real energy of the Absolute and not an unreal adjunct as in 
Vedanta. 

„/ 3 8. The Kashmira school of idealism, as developed by Abhinavagupta 
and others, though closely analogous to Sankara Vedanta, differs from 
the latter in its conception of the ultimate reality. The ultimate principle 
is pure consciousness endowed with self-spontaneity, and it is this self- 
spontaneous consciousness which manifests itself as psychological cate¬ 
gories and as objective data side by side, and this makes the whole world 
of mind and matter with all their developments essentially spiritual in 
nature. 

39. Sankara’s obligation to previous philosophers, notably to the 
Buddhists. The vivartavada (the theory of illusory causation) and the 
consequent denial of pluralism, which may be regarded as original con¬ 
tributions, were also anticipated by Bhartrihari. 

40. The theistic systems of thought, which may be regarded as 
idealistic from one point of view or another, have however been left out 
of account in the present work, for their pronounced realistic sympathies. 
The dominant position of idealism in all branches of Indian thought and 
its influence on Indian ideology and life cannot be overestimated. 
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Chapter I 

BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

1. Indian philosophy has slowly emerged from the 
briny waters of the ritualistic religion of the Vedas, and 
though in later times it could very largely concentrate 
on problems which may be deemed purely philosophical, 
yet it could not at any time completely dissociate itself 
from religious tendencies. The Rigveda consists mainly 
of hymns dedicated to Nature-Gods, such as the fire, the 
sun, the dawn, Indra, the God of rains, etc., and there is 
sometimes much poetry in them; but the prayers that 
are contained therein are very simple and often refer to 
the material needs and comforts of the adorers. It is 
difficult to say whether in the earliest times these Vedic 
hymns were used as charm verses at different sacrificial 
performances, or whether they were simply shot forth 
through the minds of the Vedic poets, embodying their 
rapturous delights or their simple prayers to Nature- 
Gods who, they believed, could give them what they 
wanted. But the practice of sacrifice was probably ac¬ 
cepted from very early times in Vedic circles, and these 
hymns were used, sometimes torn from their contexts 
and sometimes in their entirety, as having peculiar 
magical values, in relation to the particular operations of 
the sacrifices, by virtue of which the adorers could attain 
their ends when in need of any special favour from the 
gods to whom the hymns were dedicated. This idea of 
sacrifice is entirely different from anything found in 
other races, for to the Vedic people the sacrifices were 
more powerful than the gods, who might be pleased or 
displeased, but if the sacrifices were duly performed the 
prayers were bound to be fulfilled. The utterance and 
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chanting of the stanzas of the Vedic hymns with 
specially prescribed accents and modulations, the pour¬ 
ing of the melted butter in the prescribed manner into 
the sacrificial fire, the husking of rice in a particular way, 
all the thousand details and rituals—often performed 
continuously for days, months and years with rigorous 
exactness—formed a Yajna (frequently translated into 
English “Sacrifice”). 

2. The introduction of this type of sacrifice gradually 
weakened the might of the gods who have been extolled 
in the hymns. It has rightly been pointed out that 
though a belief in a multitude of gods may naturally be 
styled polytheism, yet the fact that each god was in turn 
praised as the ultimate god having the highest powers 
naturally distinguishes the Vedic religion from the 
polytheism as ordinarily accepted, and the special name 
of henotheism has been accorded to it. But if the 
prayers were fulfilled not by the special favour of the 
gods but as an unalterable efficacy of the magical 
operations of the sacrifice, the gods are naturally put 
into the shade and the sacrifice becomes the most im¬ 
portant thing. A belief in the power of the sacrifices 
performed for the satisfaction of mundane wants and 
interests cannot be regarded as a high type of religion, 
and it is curious that this idea of sacrifice assumed such 
an importance in the minds of the early Vedic people 
that they could not think of anything else as deserving 
their attention as the supreme duty than the duty of the 
study of the Vedas and the performance of sacrifices. 
The term Dharma, which in later days is used in the 
sense of righteousness, law, religion, etc., is exclusively 
used in the Vedic sense as meaning the benefits accrued 
from sacrifices; the term Karma, which is used in later 
days in the sense of any kind of deed that is performed, 
is definitely restricted to the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices. And no other duty is recognised in the Vedas 
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but the due performance of their injunctions, and these 
injunctions have almost always a bearing on the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices. The main interest which a stu¬ 
dent of the history of Indian philosophy may have in 
this sacrificial culture is the fact that it introduces into 
the Indian mind a notion that duly performed sacrificial 
operations must produce the desired results. The sub¬ 
stitution of all kinds of deeds for sacrificial ones was an 
easy thing in the process of time; and the unalterability 
of efficacy that was associated with sacrificial deeds 
was thus easily transferred to deeds in general. It is 
here that we have the beginning of the law of karma. 
The law of karma is almost universally regarded as an 
ethical law, by which each person was bound to reap the 
good and bad effects of his deeds. But it seems to me 
that the law of karma had its origin in the belief in the 
magical efficacy of the sacrificial performance, and it 
was therefore valid by itself before its application in the 
moral field. It was not because of our moral expecta¬ 
tions that a good man should not suffer or that a bad 
man should not prosper that the law of karma was 
formulated, but the law of karma was a mere corollary 
of the belief in the unalterable efficacy of the sacrificial 
operations to produce good and bad effects. When in 
later times Indian moral consciousness began to rise to 
a high eminence, it was not only the sacrificial deeds that 
were regarded as important; but the great importance of 
moral and immoral deeds was also universally recog¬ 
nised, and thus the law of karma was expanded along 
with the expansion of the meaning of karma and it was 
formulated as a law that controlled the relation of human 
conduct with human sufferings and enjoyments. The 
law of karma was thus rooted in the Indian mind from 
the earliest stages in the trivial belief in the efficacy of 
magical operations, incantations and the like, and it was 
only extended at a later stage into the ethical field. 
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3. But the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda not only con¬ 
tain hymns in the praise of different Nature-Gods, but 
they also contain at least some hymns where the notion 
of a universal being seems to have been definitely 
reached. Thus in Rigveda 129 we have the following 
verse: 

“Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky be¬ 
yond. 

What covered all? Where rested all? In watery gulf pro¬ 
found? 

Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of night and 
day. 

That One breathed calmly, self-sustained; nought else beyond It 
lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour grew. 
Within It first arose desire, the primal germ of mind. 

Which nothing with existence links, as sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear abyss,— 
Was it beneath? or high aloft? What bard can answer this? 
There fecundating powers were found, and mighty forces 
strove,— 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence this vast creation 
rose? 

No gods had then been born,—who then can e’er the truth dis¬ 
close? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand divine 
or no,— 

Its lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show.” 

Again, the famous Purusha Sukta runs as follows: 

“Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand 
feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he transcended it by a 
space of ten fingers. Purusha himself is this whole, whatever has 
been and whatever shall be. He is also the lord of immortality, 
since through food he expands. Such is his greatness; and Purusha 
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is superior to this. All existing things are a quarter of him, and 
that which is Immortal in the sky is three-quarters of him. With 
three-quarters Purusha mounted upwards. A quarter of him 
again was produced here below. He then became diffused every¬ 
where among things animate and inanimate, etc.” 

Again, in Atharvaveda we have another hymn on 
Skambha and Brahma, in which it is said: 

“Skambha established both these (worlds), earth and sky, the 
wide atmosphere and the six vast regions; Skambha pervaded this 
entire universe. Reverence to that greatest Brahma, who, bom 
from toil and austere fervour ( tapas ), penetrated all the worlds, 
who made Soma for himseif alone. How is it that the wind does 
not rest ? How is not the soul quiescent? Why do not the waters, 
seeking after truth, ever repose? The great being is absorbed in 
austere fervour in the midst of the world on the surface of the 
waters. To him all the gods are joined as the branches around the 
trunk of a tree. Say, who is that Skambha to whom the gods with 
hands, feet, voice, ear, eye present continually an unlimited 
tribute. By him darkness is dispelled; he is free from evil.” 

Again, the next hymn runs as follows: 

“Reverence to that greatest Brahma, who presides over the 
past, the future, the universe, and whose alone is the sky. These 
worlds, the sky and the earth, exist supported by Skambha. 
Skambha is all this which has soul, which breathes, which winks. 
That which moves, flies, stands, which has existed breathing, 
not breathing and winking; that omniform entity has established 
the earth; that combined is one only,...I regard as the greatest 
That whence the sun rises and That where he sets; he is not 
surpassed by anything....Knowing that soul calm, undecaying, 
young, free from disease, immortal, self-sustained, satisfied with 
the essences, deficient in nothing, the man is not afraid of death.” 

These and other similar hymns indicate that at least 
among some persons of the Vedic circle a new intellec¬ 
tual star had dawned. There breathes here a freshness 
of thought* a bold advance of imagination, an ambitious 
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ideal of going beyond the visible aspects of nature and 
ordinary mundane interests that is extremely startling. 
It is almost inexplicable how thought refuses to be shut 
up within the narrow grooves of desires and their satis¬ 
faction, and how the man through its innate inner move¬ 
ment tries to soar above the prejudices, beliefs and 
limited interests of an immature age. We find here 
people who shook off the popular beliefs in the sup¬ 
remacy of the Nature-Gods and tried to speculate 
about the origin of the world, about some master-deity 
who forged this world into being, who was alone in him¬ 
self when nothing else existed. It is here probably for 
the first time in the history of human thought that a 
thinker hit upon the view that all was God but God was 
above all, that it was by the spiritual philosophy of His 
own thought, His own self-contained austerity and self- 
abnegation that He manifested himself in the glorious 
diversity of this manifold world, that if there were gods 
superintending over the diverse parts of nature, there 
was at least someone who was above them all and He was 
the creator not only of man and animals but also of the 
gods. Yet the mystery of this world may yet be in¬ 
scrutable, for it may be a mystery even to the Lord him¬ 
self. It is here that we find for the first time the vain 
spirit of enquiry that wishes to go to the bottom of all 
things and make a beginning at the very beginning; 
here is that one penetration of philosophic vision the 
unsophisticated thinker begins with, a negation—a 
negation not only of air or sky but also of death and 
deathlessness, of night and day. Yet this negation could 
not be merely a negation, and the thought of this was 
forced in by something that breathed calmly, self- 
sustained. And it was by the inner fervour of this great 
being through his will power, the primal germ of mind, 
spaceless and timeless, with all the mighty forces, that 
has created the world and helped it to come into being. 
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It is, therefore, this creation that has ultimately to be 
traced to the primal deity who stands self-sustained and 
through whose spiritual fervour everything has come 
into being, and yet the mystery remains unexplained. 
I shall not give a long philosophical annotation and 
interpretation of these hymns; for though they reveal 
great philosophic insight and wisdom they do not 
contain that systematic unity and coherence of thought 
which technical philosophy requires. But yet they un¬ 
doubtedly tend to show that the philosophic activity of 
the mind that tries to penetrate deeper and deeper to the 
foundations of experience is a unique gift of human 
nature; and that though hemmed in by the crude pre¬ 
judices of a people who were immersed in ritualistic 
ideas, the searching mind was not inactive; and it is this 
searching mind that could not rest contented merely 
with mundane interests of the concrete facts of nature 
in their merely concrete bearings on life. 

4. It has been said that the “sine qua non of magic is 
a human operator, materials, rites and an aim that 
borders on the impossible, either in itself such as pre¬ 
dicting the future or curing incurable diseases or be¬ 
coming invisible or in relation to the apparently 
inadequate means employed ”. 1 I have attached the term 
magic to the Vedic rituals in the sense that the Vedic 
people in general believed in the operations of nature, 
the condition of human bodies, the efficiency of enemies; 
as a matter of fact, everything that concerns us in our 
daily life could be changed, modified or influenced by 
the performance of sacrifices, provided there were 
duly qualified priests, the Vedic mantras were duly and 
properly uttered or chanted in their proper accents 
and the elaborate sacrificial details were performed in 
strictest accuracy. With the growth of thought and 

1 Thorndike’s A History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. ii, 
P- 974- 
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changes of conditions the idea of sacrifices became so 
far modified that it was believed that the magical value 
of the sacrifices could be attained also by particular 
kinds of meditation, and that in such a case the actual 
performance of the sacrifices could be dispensed with. 
It was also believed that deep meditation, self-mortifica¬ 
tion or asceticism could win for us whatever we wanted. 
This was, in my opinion, a belief in a new kind of magic, 
where the performance of mystical operations was re¬ 
placed by self-centred energy of thought and self-sought 
sufferings and penances. Thus it was believed that just as 
a man could attain whatever he wanted by the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifices, so he could also achieve his end, how¬ 
ever extravagant it might be, by the performance of 
tapas involving meditation and self-imposed sufferings 
and mortifications. Thus in the later day Puranas we hear 
many stories of how the gods were forced to give even 
such boons to the ascetics by which they themselves 
would come to grief. The story is related how a demon 
had a boon granted to him by the god Siva through his 
own tapas or self-mortification, by which the demon 
could reduce to ashes anyone on whose head he would 
rest his palm. The demon wanted to perform the experi¬ 
ment on the god Siva himself, and the poor god was 
followed from place to place until by a trick the demon 
was made to rest his palm on his own head and was 
thus reduced to ashes. We heard of ViSvamitra, who 
though a king was worsted in his quarrel with the priest 
VaSistha who had a magical cow. Desirous of being a 
Brahmin he performed tapas, but as he was being re¬ 
fused again and again he had the daring plan in his mind 
of creating a new world in which he could install him¬ 
self as a Brahmin, and the god Brahma, being anxious 
to soothe him, granted him a boon and he became a 
Brahmin; and the description of the power of tapas goes 
to show that one could attain the mastery of all the 
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worlds and achieve all impossible things through it. It 
has also found a place in the scheme of yoga practices, 
which are supposed to be capable of performing 
miracles by which one could become as small or as large 
as one wished, may become invisible, fly through the air, 
or dive into the ground. Thus from the early Vedic times 
two kinds of magic, viz. that of rituals, and that of tapas, 
which involved meditation and asceticism, were re¬ 
garded as being omnipotent, and even the powers of 
gods were regarded as belonging to a much lower rank. 
Consistently with this we find that some of the Vedic 
sages, impelled by the demands of their philosophic 
nature, could conceive the idea of a great being when 
nothing else existed and could think of his creating 
activity as being due either to self-immolation and 
self-sacrifice or to the fervour of tapas. The idea of this 
great external being either as Purusha or as Brahma 
oscillates between an ill-defined pantheism and mono¬ 
theism, but it still smacks of the magical elements of 
sacrifice and tapas which were the prevailing creeds of the 
time, and even the best minds could not shake them off. 
It is interesting to note, however, that both the sacrifice 
and the tapas could at best be regarded as being non- 
moral. One could perform the sacrifice or the tapas for the 
most immoral ends and yet one could attain them. We 
find here the unalterability of the law of karma, where 
karma stands for sacrifices or tapas; but this law of 
karma is yet only magical and therefore non-moral and 
non-ethical. It is only at a later stage that the law of 
karma becomes formulated as a moral law. 

5. In the Prajapati hymn from Rigveda (io, 121 ) we 
read: 


A golden germ arose in the beginning. 

Bom he was the one lord of things existing. 
The earth and yonder sky he did establish— 
What god shall we revere with our oblation? 
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Who gives life’s breath and is of strength the giver. 

At whose behest all gods do act obedient. 

Whose shadow is immortality and likewise death— 

What god shall we revere with our oblation? 

The king, who as it breathes and as it shuts its eyes. 

The world of life alone doth rule with might, 

Two-footed creatures and four-footed both controls— 

What god shall we revere with our oblation? 

Through whose great might arose these snow-capped mountains, 
Whose are, they say, the sea and heavenly river. 

Whose arms are these directions of the space— 

What god shall we revere with our oblation? 


Prajapati, thou art the one—and there’s no other— 

Who dost encompass all these born entities! 

Whate’er we wish while offering thee oblations. 

May that be ours! May we be lords of riches! 

(Bloomfield’s translation.) 

Another interesting hymn on Time runs as follows; 

“Time carries us forward, a steed, with seven rays, a thousand 
eyes, undecaying, full of fecundity. On him intelligent sages 
mount; his wheels are all the worlds. This Time moves on seven 
wheels; he has seven naves; immortality is his axle. He is at 
present all these worlds. Time hastens onward, the first god. A 
full jar is contained in Time. We behold him existing in many 
forms. He is all these worlds in the future. Time generated the 
sky and these earths. Set in motion by Time, the past and the 
future subsist. Time created the earth, by Time the sun burns, 
through Time all beings exist, through Time the eye sees. Time 
is lord of all things, he who was the father of Prajapati. That 
universe has been set in motion by him, produced by him and is 
supported on him. Time, becoming divine energy, supports 
Parameshthi Prajapati,” 
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6 . All these hymns of Prajapati, Visvakarma, Purusha, 
Time, etc. definitely prove that there were at least some 
minds among the early Vedic sages who, though they 
believed in the efficacy of sacrifices and tapas, could 
yet take a comprehensive view of world-events and 
could rise to the conception of a mighty creator who 
holds the universe within himself or from whom the 
universe has emerged into being; but this god, be he 
called Prajapati or Visvakarma or Skambha or Brahma 
or even Time, is yet external to human nature. It is 
only a cosmological god who is the fashioner of this 
universe, the creator of all animate beings, who holds 
the destinies of us all in his palm, and whom we have 
to satisfy with our oblations for our temporal well-being. 
But he is not yet one with our moral nature and he has 
not revealed himself in our own selves. What may be 
the nature of this great being? We may call him the 
highest, the Brahman; but what is this highest, what is 
this Brahman ? It is with this question that theUpanishads 
opened themselves to us. The narrative is preserved for us 
in Brhadaranyaka and Kausitki, in which Balaki-gargya 
boasts to King AjataSatru that he could explain the 
nature of this Brahman and he tried in vain to explain 
this Brahman as the presiding deity of the sun, moon, 
lightning, ether, wind, fire, water, etc., and in each case 
the wise king showed him that he was at fault, and the 
king himself tries to explain the nature of this Brahman 
through the analogy of deep sleep-—how in deep sleep 
everything is lost and how in the waking stage from 
this apparently indescribable state we are roused to the 
consciousness of the world around us. In the Brha¬ 
daranyaka again, Vidagdhaiakalya explains this Brah¬ 
man as being the highest state of all selves; but in his 
conversation with Yajfiavalkya he is unable to point out 
the nature of that which is the highest of all selves. In 
the Chandogya Upanishad there is a story how five 
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Brahmins approach Uddalaka Aruni with the ques¬ 
tion regarding the nature of Atman and Brahman. 
Uddalaka, being unable to explain, accompanies them 
to ASvapati Kaikeya for instruction, and ASvapati 
Kaikeya discovers these dreams regarding the atman 
and the self as being almost a new kind of god which 
exists outside of one’s self as a supreme divinity. We 
thus find that the most important question that con¬ 
fronted the Upanishadic sages was the question, “What 
is self, and what is Brahman (ko nu atma , kim brahma) ?’’ 
The Vedic swing of thought which had started with an 
external Brahman or Purusha had now come back to the 
self, and the question that occupied the minds of the 
sages was how to relate the two. It is difficult to see 
how the notion of self which made itself felt could yet for 
a long time keep its nature obscure, and how the sages 
could be perplexed regarding the nature of the self to 
such an extent as to consider it as an external entity on 
the same plane as the older Vedic gods. This perplexity 
is further illustrated in the story in the Chandogya 
Upanishad in which Indra and the demon Virocana 
approach Prajapati for instruction regarding the nature 
of the self. Both the gods and the demons found out 
that it was by knowing the self that one could attain all 
the benefits of the world and all one’s desires, and they, 
therefore, sent their two deputies, Indra and Virocana, 
who resided with Prajapati for 3200 years, and asked him 
to explain to them the nature of the self. Prajapati told 
them that the bodily self, the image of which can be 
seen in the pupil of the eye or in water or in a mirror, is 
the immortal self. Putting water in a basin, Prajapati 
asked them what they saw in it, and they told him that 
they saw their bodies finely dressed; and when he said 
that that was the immortal self, they went away satisfied. 
But Indra came back and told Prajapati that the bodily 
self, the image of which could be seen in a mirror, could 
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not be the immortal self; for this body could be lame or 
blind or injured, and as such it could not be the immortal 
self; and Prajapati then asked him to stay with him for 
another 3200 years, after which he told him that the 
self that dreamt in sleep was the ultimate self. Indra 
went away satisfied, but again returned and told him 
that the dream-self could not be the ultimate self for it 
also is affected by bodily defects, by the sufferings and 
agonies of human life, and as such he was not satisfied 
that this could be the highest self. Prajapati asked him 
to stay again for 3200 years, at the end of which he told 
him that the true self was a self that was revealed in deep 
dreamless sleep. It is that which was the highest self 
which could not be touched by human experiences or 
affected by bodily defects. Indra raised a further objec¬ 
tion that this state would be more like annihilation, and 
Prajapati replied that this body was liable to death and 
decay, and so long as there was any connection with body 
there would be the painful and pleasurable experiences; it 
is only when one could go beyond the limits of corporal 
experience that one could go beyond the limits of good 
and evil. In deep dreamless sleep, when the distinction 
of subject and object vanishes, when one does not falsely 
think oneself to be a man or a woman, or as belong¬ 
ing to a particular race or caste, or as having particular 
relations with particular individuals, that is, when the 
so-called light of ordinary conscious experience as sub¬ 
ject and object vanishes, it is only then that the highest 
light of the self reveals itself in its true immortal nature, 
and it is this light that dawns in deep dreamless sleep. 
We see here that the true self is neither the body nor 
the human experiences which are mirrored in dreams. 
The true self is thus beyond the range of all experience 
and as such it cannot be explained by any dreams of 
experience. The same idea is continued in a more ad¬ 
vanced manner in the Taittirlya, where five sheaths are 
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described, such as annamaya , pranamaya , manomaya , 
Vtjnanamaya and anandamaya. The annamaya sheath 
probably means the inorganic elements of the body, the 
pranamaya means the biological elements which are 
permeated by the inorganic, the manomaya means the 
volitional element which is permeated by the biological, 
the Vijnanamaya is the intellectual or the experiential 
element and the anandamaya is the sheath of pure bliss. 
Thus when a man finds rest and peace in the invisible, 
unspeakable and the unfathomable, then only he attains 
his peace. 

7 . It took, however, a long time before the new en¬ 
lightenment of the Upanishads could dispel the dark¬ 
ness of the older ritualistic creed; even in the Upani¬ 
shads we find many instances in which it was believed 
that the Brahma should be worshipped or meditated 
upon as prana (the vital organs), as Vayu (air god) or as 
manas and akdia , and also as other meditative symbols. 
But these only show how the minds of the Upanishadic 
sages were gradually emerging from the cloudy atmo¬ 
sphere of ritualistic worship, in which one was being 
continually suffocated with the demands of desire and 
their satisfaction through ritualistic means. The search 
after the highest, which started in certain circles in the 
domains of the Vedic hymns, was now definitely being 
directed towards the inner spirituality of man. While 
the goal of the Vedic people could not go higher than a 
happy residence in heaven, the Upanishadic sages could 
not be satisfied with anything less than immortality, 
and this immortality is not individual survival over 
infinite time but deathless and indestructible spiritual 
experience. The story is told in the Kathopanishad, 
according to which VajaSravas made a sacrifice in¬ 
volving a gift of all the goods that he possessed. When 
everything of the sort had been given away, he made 
a supplementary gift of his cows, which were old and 
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useless. His son Nachiketas, finding that these gifts 
would be more embarrassing than useful to the re¬ 
cipients, disapproved of his father’s action. He thought 
that his father had not finished giving his all until he, 
his son, was also given away. So he asked his father, 
“To whom are you going to give me?’’ He was dear to 
his father, so his father did not like this question and 
remained silent. But when the question was again and 
again repeated, the father lost his temperand said, “ Igive 
you over to death”. Then Nachiketas went to the place 
of Yama, the,king of death, where he remained fasting 
for three days and nights. Yama, willing to appease 
him, requested him to take any goods that pleased him. 
Nachiketas replied that men do not know what happens 
to people when they pass away from their earthly lives, 
whether they still continue to exist or whether they 
cease to exist; and he requested Yama to answer this 
question on which there are so many divergent opinions. 
Yama in answer said that this was a very difficult ques¬ 
tion and that even the gods do not know what becomes 
of man after he passes away from his earthly life; and that, 
therefore, he would rather give Nachiketas long life, 
gold in abundance and whatever else in the way of 
earthly enjoyment might seem to him desirable. But 
the philosophical quest was dearer to Nachiketas than 
all the earthly goods that the king of death could bestow 
upon him. Money, he thought, cannot satisfy man; 
money is of use only so long as a man lives, and he can 
live only so long as death does not take him away. This 
quest after the ultimate destiny of man and his immortal 
essence is the best and the highest end that our hearts 
may pursue. So Nachiketas preferred to solve this 
mystery and riddle of life rather than to obtain all the 
riches of the world and all the comforts that they can 
purchase. The king of death appreciated the wisdom 
of Nachiketas’s choice. He explained that there are two 
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paths leading to two entirely different goals. The mad 
hankering after riches can only justify itself by binding 
us with ties of attachment to sense-pleasures which are 
transitory. It is only the spiritual longing of man after 
the realisation of his highest, truest and most immortal 
essence, that does not appeal to people who are always 
hankering after money. Desire for money blinds our 
eyes, and we fail to see that there is anything higher 
than the desire for riches, or that there is anything 
intrinsically superior to our ordinary mundane life of 
sense-pleasures and sense-enjoyments. The nature of the 
highest sphere of life and of the highest spiritual experi¬ 
ence cannot be grasped by minds which are always re¬ 
volving in the whirlpool of mad desire for riches and 
sense-enjoyments. As the sage in his serene enjoyment 
of spiritual experience might well think sense-pleasures 
insipid and valueless, so the people who live a worldly 
life of ordinary pleasures and enjoyments fail to perceive 
the existence of this superior plane of life. They think 
that nothing exists higher and greater than this mun¬ 
dane life of ordinary logical thought and sense-enjoy¬ 
ment. So Yama, the king of death, says to Nachiketas 
that the majority of the people do not believe there is 
anything higher than the ordinary mundane life and 
are content with the common interests of life; that it 
is only a few who feel the higher call and are happy to 
respond to it and to pursue a course of life far above the 
reach of the common man. 

8 . But what is this undying spiritual essence or 
existence ? Cannot our powers of reasoning, as they are 
employed in philosophical discussion or logical argu¬ 
ment, discover it? If they can do so, then anything 
which is conceived as loftier than thought and which is 
considered as the highest principle by which even 
thought itself and all conscious processes, as well as the 
functioning of all sense operations, is enlivened and 
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vitalised, cannot be grasped by thought. So Yama tells 
Nachiketas that this highest spiritual essence cannot be 
known by any powers of reasoning; only persons who 
have realised this truth can point this out to us as an 
experience which is at once self-illuminating and bliss¬ 
ful, and it is entirely different from all else that is known 
to us. Once it is thus exhibited, those who have the 
highest moral elevation and disinclination towards the 
earthly enjoyments can grasp it by their inner undivided 
contact with the reality itself. To Nachiketas’s question 
as to what becomes of man who leaves this earthly life, 
Yama’s answer is that no one is ever born and no one 
ever dies; birth and death pertain only to our physical 
bodies, but our consciousness is never born and never 
dies. The birth and death of the physical body may well 
be explained with reference to physical causes. The man 
cannot be identified with his body nor can he be identi¬ 
fied with the life which he has in common with all 
other animals, and even with plants it is the superior 
truth which vitalises and quickens the process of life, 
enlivens the activity of thought, and is realised as the 
very essence of our inner illumination which is also 
the highest and ultimate principle underlying all com¬ 
mon things. He who thinks that he can lull a man, and 
he who thinks that he may be killed, neither of them 
knows that the self can never kill nor can be killed. It 
is subtler than the subtlest and bigger than the biggest, 
situated in the heart of man. This self cannot be known 
by too much learning or by a sharp intellect; it can only 
be known by him to whom the self reveals itself, yet it 
is beyond all the sense-experiences of colour, touch, 
sound, taste and smell; it is beginningless, infinite and 
eternal, and it is only when one knows the true nature of 
this immortal self that one can become fearless. Death 
is a dreadful vision for those that regard the sense-ex¬ 
periences of the thought to be the self, but those who 
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know that the true self is beyond them all can never 
have any mystery of death staring in their faces. Death 
exists only for the ignorant; for the wise there is only the 
eternal deathless self. 

9 . The development of Indian life from the Yedic to 
the Upanishadic stage marks its transition from a pure 
unspeculative realism and ritualistic magic for the 
satisfaction of mundane interests to a form of mystical 
idealism which not only transcended the bonds of 
corporal life, the attractions of worldly enjoyments and 
interests, but also soared beyond the limits of specula¬ 
tive philosophy and merged itself in a mystical experi¬ 
ence which is beyond life, beyond mind and beyond 
thought—unspeakable, unthinkable and unfathomable. 
The protest against the sacrificial school of thought, 
which is sometimes observed in the abuses that have 
been heaped on its followers by such expressions as 
“It is only the beasts that follow the sacrificial line”, 
may well be understood when one notes the departure 
of the Upanishadic thought from that of the ritualists. 
It is important, however, to observe that when the 
Vedic thought of a mystical ruler and creator of the 
universe oscillated back to the self of man the enquiry 
regarding the nature of the self did not reveal to the 
enquirers a mere subjectivistic thought, a mere esse est 
percipi , for the perceiver admits the existence of things 
because he perceives them but had found this immortal 
self beyond all thought. In order to appreciate the real 
nature of Indian idealism one has, therefore, to disabuse 
one’s mind of the associations that this word has got 
in European philosophy. It is, therefore, doubtful 
whether this Upanishadic philosophy should be called 
idealism or mysticism. It has also given rise to a dis¬ 
cussion, In what sense can this type of thought be 
called philosophy in any technical sense of the word? 
To one trained in the European schools of philosophy it 
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becomes difficult to expect any one to go beyond the 
thought. Yet here we have a philosophy which does not 
seek to explain the nature of ordinary thought or of life 
or of physical events or of original knowledge or of any 
kind of cosmology, but which surrenders itself to the 
joyous transcendental experience of reality which is 
beyond all mundane experience—which can be reached 
only by transcending all thoughts speakable, all thoughts 
nameable, and all thoughts definable. To the question as 
to what is the nature of this mystical self, the answer that 
has been given again and again is that just as a lump of 
salt when thrown into water loses its form and retains 
only its taste, so does one who approaches this reality 
lose himself in it, and then everything he would call his 
own and everything that he could define and name 
vanishes, and what is left behind is some transcendent 
joy, self-complete, self-sustained, self-illuminating and 
immortal. 
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Chapter II 

UPANISHADIC IDEALISM 

1 . Professor Sorley, in an article “Two Idealisms” in 
the Hibbert Journal, distinguishes two kinds of idealism. 
Following Adamson, he says that “the first kind of 
idealism consists in assigning an existential character to 
truth and in regarding objects of intellectual apprehen¬ 
sion as constituting a realm of existence over against 
which the world of concrete facts stands in inexplicable 
opposition”. The second type of idealism consists, 
according to him, in the assertion that reality is spiritual, 
that all existence has its centre and being in mind. The 
first kind of idealism seems to be very near to the earlier 
meanings of idealism as found in Plato. The second 
type of idealism is, however, what we find to be the 
special feature of modern idealism, and more particu¬ 
larly contemporary idealism. Contemporary idealism, 
in spite of the great divergence of views among its ex¬ 
ponents, seems to have for its cardinal doctrine the 
spirituality of the real. But it does not seem that 
spirituality has the same meaning in all the contem¬ 
porary forms of idealism. Professor Sorley thinks that 
it means that all existence has its centre and being in 
mind, but he does not tell us what he means by mind. 
What we ordinarily understand by mind has not that 
precision of meaning which philosophy requires. With 
us it seems to stand for an entity by means of which all 
thinking, willing and feeling are possible. What its 
relation is to these functions of thinking, willing and 
feeling or the corresponding states has not been made 
definite and clear by any thinker, and there seems to be 
little unanimity with regard to the interpretations and 
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opinions that have been suggested on the point. By 
spirit we ordinarily mean “self”. Do mind and self 
refer to the same identical (conceptually and numeri¬ 
cally) entity? Or is mind some other entity which 
stands in some separable or inseparable relation to itself? 
The same question might be asked with regard to the 
relation between mind and the states, by which term I 
include the sense-perceptions, images, thought, willing 
and feeling. Until it is proved that the self or the spirit 
has the same constituents as the mind or the states, any¬ 
thing which may have the latter for its constituents 
could not be called spiritual, if the word spiritual means 
“composed of spirit or spirits”. This remark would 
also apply to any supposition which may regard the 
spirits as simple entities having no constituent parts. 
Could we, again, call reality spiritual in a theory which 
did not believe in the ultimate reality of spirits or self, 
mind, or any of the states? Could we call any reality 
which is supposed to transcend the spirits (selves or 
minds, whatever they may mean) spiritual? Thus 
Dr McTaggart believes that the universe is composed 
only of spirits or selves and these have perceptions as 
their parts; but Mr Bradley thinks that the selves are 
not ultimately real, but the reality is the whole which 
contains along with other things the selves as elements. 
The nature of this whole is that it is Experience, but 
this experience is very different from all that we ordin¬ 
arily mean by experience. It does not belong to any 
person and is neither perception, feeling nor thought, 
but a reality in which all thinking, feeling and willing 
have merged and become transfused. Whatever this 
may be, this is neither spirit nor mind nor anything 
mental. Berkeley has again often been misrepresented 
as holding the doctrine of esse est percipi , though we 
know that he believed in two kinds of realities, that of 
unthinking things esse est percipi and that of spirits 
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whose being consisted in the fact that they were per¬ 
cipient. Much of the confusion of Berkeley’s system is 
due to the fact that he could not harmonise these two 
views upon one single principle or notion of reality. His 
Principles of Human Knowledge, Hylas andPhilonous and 
Siris reveal to us the three stages of his mental conflict. 
One who reads the Principles of Human Knowledge finds 
that he does not deny the reality of unthinking things 
but considers that their nature is percipi, whereas one 
who reads his Siris finds that the Universals of Reason 
overshadow the changing phenomena presented in 
sense and the suggestions of sensuous imagination. 
Sensible things are looked at as adumbrations of a 
reality beyond nature which philosophy helps us to 
recognise. The objects presented in sense are called 
phenomena instead of ideas or sensations; while ideas 
(not in Berkeley’s early meaning of the term but in 
Plato’s) are recognised as the supreme objects of 
meditative thought. This fact has justified to a great 
extent Kant’s criticism of Berkeley in his Prolegomena ; 
the dictum of all genuine idealists from the Eleatic 
school to Bishop Berkeley is contained in this formula: 
“All cognition through the senses and experiences is 
nothing but sheer illusion and only in the ideas of the 
pure understanding and reason there is truth”, though 
what he says in his Principles would go directly against 
any such supposition. Again, Kant calls Descartes a 
problematic idealist because he denies the independent 
existence of the external world by treating the res 
extensa as a matter of inference and belief, and thereby 
placing its reality on a lower level of certainty than that 
of our internal states. Kant, however, calls his own 
doctrine “transcendental idealism” on quite different 
grounds. Thus Kant, in distinguishing other forms of 
idealism (mainly Berkelean) from his own, says in his 
Prolegomena: 
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Idealism consists in the assertion that there exist none but 
thinking entities; the other things we think we perceive in in¬ 
tuition being only presentations of the thinking entity to which no 
object outside the latter can be found to correspond. I say, on the 
contrary, things are given as objects discoverable by our senses 
external to us but of what they may be in themselves we know 
nothing, we know only their phenomena, i.e. the presentations 
they produce in us as they affect our senses. I therefore certainly 
admit that there are objects outside us, that is, things, which 
although they are wholly unknown to us as to what they may be 
in themselves, we cognise through presentations, obtained by 
means of their influence on our sensibility....And just as little 
as the man, who will not admit colours to be properties of the 
object itself but only to pertain as modifications to the sense of 
sight, is on that account called an idealist, so little can my con¬ 
ception be termed idealistic because I find in addition that all 
properties which make up the intuition of a body belong merely 
to its appearance. For the existence of a tiling which appears is 
not thereby abolished as with real idealism, but it is only shown 
that we cannot recognise it as it is in itself through the senses.... 
What is by me termed idealism does not touch the existence of 
things (the doubt of the same being what properly constitutes 
idealism in the opposite sense), for to doubt them has never 
entered my head, but simply concerns the sensuous presentations 
of things, to which space and time chiefly belong; and of these 
and of all phenomena I have only shown that they are neither 
things (but only modes of presentation), nor determinations 
belonging to things-in-themselves. 

Prolegomena to any future Metaphysics. (How is pure Mathematics possible?) 



Again, the idealism as propounded by Hegel, according 
to most of his non-McTaggartian interpreters, may be 
regarded as holding that the universe is throughout the 
work or embodiment of impersonal thought, the course 
of the development of which is but the self-developing 
process of thought according to its own inner law, which 
is a part and parcel of its own nature. 
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2. If all these different points of view are called 
idealism, what is the point of agreement between them 
so that they may be distinguished from other doctrines, 
say realism? But though it is difficult to define what 
exactly ought to be the cardinal doctrine of idealism, 
still it may reasonably be supposed that it is probable 
that there must be some way in which they may be dis¬ 
tinguished, for when we meet with systems of views 
such as those of Holt or Moore, we agree that they are 
not systems of idealism. We have seen that the descrip¬ 
tion that idealism is a doctrine which holds that reality 
is spiritual is not adequate by itself, for the word spiritual 
has not the same significance in all idealistic systems. 
But though it may not have the same significance in all 
idealistic systems, yet it may have a number of such 
meanings that in none of those senses the reality is 
regarded as spiritual by non-idealistic systems. If this 
is possible, then in spite of the internal difference 
of one idealism from another they may all be dis¬ 
tinguished from other systems which are not idealistic. 
I shall now try to point out some of the important senses 
in which the descriptive assertion “Reality is spiritual” 
may be interpreted so as to exclude the non-idealistic 
systems. The word spiritual may mean pertaining to 
spirit, self or those states which are most immediately 
and directly connected with it, viz. perceptions, 
thoughts, feelings and willing. There may be one 
impersonal self or a supreme self in which all other 
selves are contained or by which they are somehow 
directed, or there may be a number of selves in our 
ordinary meaning of the term with nothing above them. 
Perceptions, thoughts, feelings and willing may again 
be of an individual, of some other supreme self or of an 
impersonal and absolute nature. Or, again, the word 
spiritual may mean some such entity which contains the 
self, thoughts, feelings, etc. as elements only in it, but 
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in itself transcends them all, since by none of these can 
we get it, but we can get them all in it somehow inter¬ 
fused or welded. 

3. The word reality in “Reality is spiritual” may again 
mean that reality is conceptually and numerically 
identical with spirituality in any of the above senses, or 
that it is so connected with it that it is indefinable, 
incomplete, fragmentary or unknowable without the 
contributions derived from the latter. I shall call any 
theory idealistic which asserts that “Reality is spiritual” 
in any of the above senses of the words spiritual and 
reality. When a person says that he has refuted idealism 
he must show that it is an impossible doctrine in any of 
the above senses. Idealism is not committed to any 
particular kind of epistemological doctrine. When 
idealism is therefore defined as a doctrine which asserts 
that the reality of the external world is its perceptibility, 
it is an insufficient and unjustifiable assumption. The 
fault of most of the critics has been that they believed 
some of the dogmas or some units of idealism to be the 
cardinal principles of idealism, such that by the refuta¬ 
tion of these principles the fundamental principles of 
idealism are refuted. It may not be out of place to 
mention that with some notable exceptions most forms 
of contemporary realism remain at the epistemological 
stage and do not profess to make any assertion about 
the nature of metaphysical reality. Thus Holt emphatic¬ 
ally points out that the realist asserts: “Things are as 
they are perceived, not that things really are as they are 
perceived”. The concern of the idealist is with regard 
to the assertion of the nature of reality, and it is not 
difficult to conceive that there should be an idealism 
which is largely in agreement with some forms of 
realism in the field of epistemology but may yet be 
thorough-going idealism. 

4 . In addition to the doctrine that reality is spiritual, 
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which I believe is held in one sense or other by all true 
idealists, there is another assertion which I think holds 
good of most forms of idealism, viz. that our percep¬ 
tions of the external world cannot give us the assurance 
that its nature is ultimately such as are revealed by them, 
i.e. our perceptions are in some sense illusory. This 
“some sense” is of course somewhat different with 
different idealists. For even with an idealist like 
Bosanquet, who agrees to the existence of nature as 
different from mind, the former does not stand inde¬ 
pendently by its own right as apart from the mind, as is 
revealed by ordinary perception, but it is what it is only 
as a part of the mind-nature whole. An idealist like 
Dr McTaggart thinks that the sense-data are what we 
perceive, and that they are not made or manufactured 
by our minds; but after a long course of logical argu¬ 
ment he finds himself driven to a situation in which the 
only way of avoiding contradiction is found in the 
assumption that there are only spirits and our percep¬ 
tions of these sense-data are misperceptions. There 
seems also to be another proposition which is held by 
most forms of idealism, viz. that there is an ultimate 
state of perfection and happiness which exists either as 
always timelessly accomplished or as being in the course 
of being accomplished through time. A belief in such 
an ideal state as the eternally existing absolute or as the 
ultimate goal of the universal process seems to me to be 
a fundamental attitude of idealism. 

5. Baldwin, in his Dictionary of Philosophy, speaking of 
realism says: “The realist is one who considers that in 
sense-perception we have assurance of the presence of 
a reality distinct from the modification of the perceiving 
mind and existing independently of our perceptions”. 
In spite of great divergence of views among the realists, 
this characteristic largely holds good of most realists, 
though the statement has to be differently modified with 
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reference to different realists. But in most cases this 
statement comes in conflict with the proposition, which 
I believe holds good of idealism, that our perceptions of 
the external world are in some sense illusory. The 
proposition that all our perceptions of the external world 
are in some sense illusory is a corollary to the proposi¬ 
tion that reality is spiritual; for if reality is spiritual the 
nature of the chairs and tables could not be just as they 
are perceived. 

6. The doctrine that reality is spiritual may therefore 
be taken as the cardinal principle of idealism. Keeping 
this principle before our eyes, we may now begin our 
investigation in Indian philosophy to discover what 
particular strands of thought may definitely be regarded 
as idealism. The nature of any particular type of idealism 
will have to be determined by describing or defining the 
meaning of the two terms, reality and spiritual, in that 
particular school of thought. For this purpose I shall 
ignore other schools of thought which may not be 
relevant to the subject under discussion. It has been 
pointed out in the last chapter that philosophical specu¬ 
lations properly began in the Upanishads. Let us, 
therefore, try to examine the nature of idealistic thought 
that has found expression in the earlier Upanishads. 
The Upanishads do not present to us any systematic 
philosophy in the technical sense. The word philosophy 
may be used in a variety of senses covering the various 
elements of thought which are comprised under the 
name of philosophy. Philosophy may be defined as 
“the theory of a subject-matter taken as a whole or 
organised entity containing principles which bind to¬ 
gether particular truths and facts and requiring a certain 
harmony of theory and practice”. When I speak of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads I do not say that the 
Upanishads present to us a systematic and co-ordinated 
unity of thought, nor can it be said that they were 
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written by one person at any particular time; they are 
stray thoughts, which are strung together in particular 
groups, and their .unity is sometimes more artificial 
than organic. But’yet they reflect to us the philosophic 
culture of a particular circle of people of a particular 
epoch; that particular type of thought does not rule out 
the fact that other types of thought were also current in 
other circles in that age. But though diverse currents of 
thought may be found to be watering the Upanishadic 
age, yet the idealistic types are so predominant that it 
is possible to separate them for review. If we start with 
the Upanishadic forms of idealism it will be easy for us 
to trace their growth and change through the succeeding 
ages. Numerous writers have discussed the philosophy 
of the Upanishads both in the past and in the present, 
in this country and even in Europe and America, but 
the tendency has always been to treat the different 
Upanishads as being like different chapters of one 
organically complete work, and various attempts have 
been made to bring out one synthetic philosophy as a 
philosophy of the Upanishad. I shall not run into the 
controversial discussion whether this is possible or not, 
but as I have limited myself only to the aspects of 
Upanishadic idealism I shall try to trace the character 
of this idealism in some of the important Upanishads, 
taking them separately, and then attempt to generalise 
on the basis of the views thus gathered. 

7. Let us first take the Kena Upanishad. In the first 
part of this Upanishad it is urged that it is through the 
driving power of Brahman that our minds, our vital 
powers, our sensory and motor organs are moved into 
activity, our eyes cannot reach him or words cannot 
describe him, our minds cannot know him and he is 
different from all that is known and unknown and it is 
therefore impossible to describe his nature. But though 
our words cannot describe him, yet the power of speech 
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is derived from him; though our minds cannot know 
him, yet the power of thought is derived from him; 
though our eyes cannot see him, yet it is through his 
vision that the eyes can operate; though our ears cannot 
hear him, yet it is through him that the organ of the ear 
can realise itself in hearing. In the second part a story is 
told that Brahman was the greatest of the gods. Once 
the god Agni approached him, asking him who he was, 
and being asked in his turn Agni replied that he was 
Agni and that he could burn everything that he wished, 
and a piece of straw was given him. With all his powers 
Agni could not burn that piece of straw. When Vayu, 
the wind god, approached him and was asked in turn 
who he was, he said that he was the wind god and that 
he could blow away the whole world. A piece of straw 
was offered to him, and with all his powers he could not 
shake it; and the moral drawn was that the powers of all 
the Nature-Gods were derived from that of the Brahman 
and it was through the power of Brahman that every¬ 
thing else appeared as powerful. In discussing the 
nature of Brahman it is said that he who thinks that he 
has known him, has not known him, and he who thinks 
that he has not known him, alone knows him. It is 
different from all that is known and different from all 
that is unknown. Yet it is only when Brahman is known 
that one rests in truth, and so long as one does not know 
him he is in the realm of destruction. 

8. We remember that Brahman appears to us as a god 
in the Atharvaveda, and there he is described as the 
greatest being superintending over the past and the 
future, and Skambha is described as being all that 
breathe, all that move, fly and stand. It is also said that 
Brahman was the creator of the gods, that having created 
the world he pervaded it with name and form and that 
the gods who were in the beginning mortal became im¬ 
mortal by being pervaded by Brahman. A remnant of 
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this idea can be traced in the story just told of the inter¬ 
course of Brahman with the gods. But in the Vedas, 
however great the«Brahman may be, he remains there 
only as an external deity, a creator, a ruler of the uni¬ 
verse, but he does not appear there as the inner con¬ 
troller of power behind all our sensory and motor powers 
and our thought. We cannot say in what sense the 
Brahman who is regarded as the ultimate reality can 
here be taken as spiritual. It is certain that this 
spirituality is not intellectual thought, perception or 
feeling. It is regarded as something from which all our 
psychical powers are derived and yet it transcends them 
all. It is at the same time the same power which is the 
source of all powers that we find in nature, yet it is un¬ 
speakable, unthinkable and invisible. To think that one 
knows it is not to know it; yet it is said that when one 
knows it one rests in truth. This implies that this reality 
can only be known through some mystical wisdom. It 
is undoubtedly nothing that can be called physical and 
it is also nothing that can be called psychical or intel¬ 
lectual. But since it probably means a being which in 
some sense is the source of all that we call psychical, 
though it may transcend them all, it may, therefore, be 
called spiritual according to the meaning that has been 
ascribed to the term before. Our only difficulty is that 
we do not know in what particular meaning this being 
may be the source of all psychical and physical powers 
and the Kenopanishad does not make any attempt to 
describe it. We know also that it is this great being, 
which is superior to everything else and from which all 
powers are derived, that is the ultimate truth and that 
though it cannot be cognised either by the senses or by the 
logical powers of thought it can yet be somehow grasped 
or realised. The fact that the ultimate reality cannot be 
attained by reason or by the senses, and that it may yet 
be grasped or realised in some other ways, reduces this 
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conception of Brahman into a form of mysticism. The 
reality is neither subjective nor objective, but is such 
that both the subject and the object derive their very 
existence from it. It may, therefore, be regarded as a 
sort of mystical idealistic absolutism. 

9. In the Kathopanishad this reality is described as in¬ 
visible, all-pervading, yet hidden deep in the cave, which 
could only be realised through the spiritual touch, and 
by whose realisation all emotions of sorrow and plea¬ 
sure disappeared. It remains hidden in all individuals 
and can only be realised by the sharp wisdom of an 
unwavering mind. It is beyond all sensations of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell; it is beginningless and 
infinite. It is the inner essence of man, which is never 
born and ever eternal, which suffers no change with the 
destruction of the body; in one sense-it is the subtlest of 
the subtle, in another sense it is the greatest of the 
great; it lies hidden in all beings and it is only when a 
man is discharged of his passions that he can perceive 
it as the very greatness of his own soul. It has no body 
and with all changes of body it remains unchanged. It 
cannot be known by much learning, scholarship or 
sharp intellect; it can only be known by him to whom it 
reveals itself. It is neither virtue nor vice, neither cause 
nor effect, neither past nor future; yet it is the goal of all 
the Vedas and all religious fervour. It is by realising this 
that one saves oneself from death. 

10. Any man can see through his senses, but it is only 
when he turns away from the senses that he perceives 
it. All our sense-enjoyments and sense-expressions are 
possible because of its existence and there is nothing 
that remains beyond it. Both our waking and dream 
experiences are cognised, as it were, by it; it is the great 
self of ours. Whatever we find in the world has its 
essence in this reality and it is this reality which has per¬ 
vaded all that we see, and he who cannot establish him- 
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self in this unity and only perceives “the many” of the 
world is doomed to destruction. It is to be grasped by 
one’s mind as the one unchangeable entity and there is 
nothing around us that can be called “the many”. Just 
as after a shower on the hill the waters that had deluged 
it rush downwards, so do all phenomenal appearances 
flow away leaving this unchangeable reality in its un¬ 
shakable unity. When the body decays and ceases to 
exist, what remains there, what abides? It is not by 
the vital process of life that the man lives, but it is 
through the other in which all vital processes show 
themselves that the man lives. It is the permanent and 
immortal essence in man which enlivens the vital pro¬ 
cesses into life, and it is this essence that lives in man 
and builds his experiences both in the waking stage and 
in sleep. It is this in which all the worlds are supported, 
which nothing else can transcend; it is the Brahman, 
the immortal. Just as one element of light manifests 
itself in diverse colours in this world, so does this one 
being who abides as an inner essence of all manifest 
itself in all outward forms; just as the one sun remains 
untouched by all the defects of the eyes of those who 
perceive it, so it also remains untouched by the sorrows 
and afflictions of all beings. It remains in itself as one 
self-controlled, self-centred entity, and yet it manifests 
itself in diverse forms as the universal principle of all 
beings, and those only that can perceive it within their 
own selves can attain the real bliss. It is the one eternal 
among all transient things, one conscious principle 
amongst all living beings. It is indefinable, for there is 
no way of cognising it through ordinary means. No 
sun sheds its light on it, no moon, no stars; the lightning 
and the fire lose all their shiny character before it, because 
it is through the light of this great illumination that 
everything else derives its light. The whole world, the 
sun, the fire, the wind, the lightning, and even death 
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follow their own courses through fear of this great being. 
No one can see it with one’s eyes, it is only the wise and 
the saintly that can grasp it in their hearts and become 
immortal. It is only when all the cognitive elements and 
thought processes are suspended and arrested, all the 
powers of reasoning are paralysed, that the spiritual 
touch by which it can be realised is attained. No one 
can describe it by words or conceive it in imaginations; 
for of it nothing can be said than that it is the pure 
being. This reality is only realised as a mere be-ness, for 
all characters, all qualities, all descriptions are outside 
of it, and when all the knots of the heart that tie us to 
worldly things are torn asunder, this great truth and 
this great reality can be realised as the one inmost self 
that abides in us all, separate from the body, separate 
from all our living organs, separate from our minds and 
thought, separate from all that we can conceive of. 

11. When we review before our mind the above ideas of 
the Kathopanishad we find that the remnants of the 
older idea of Brahman as an external god had not ceased. 
It is this god who is compared with a aSvattha tree 
which has its roots high up in the transcendent region 
and its branches forming our world beneath, and thus 
its sphere with the entire external order of things is 
maintained in its proper place; but yet this idea of an 
external god has been very largely thrown into the 
shade by the more dominant idea of a reality which is 
regarded as forming the mysterious essence of the inner 
selves of all beings; and it is this essence which is 
regarded as having manifested itself in all the outward 
forms and nature of the manifold world around us. It 
is this reality which is regarded as the ground and sup¬ 
port not only of all our waking and dream experiences 
but also of all the vital functions, powers and capacities 
that form our psychical will. It has again and again been 
pointed out that it is this inner reality that is the absolute 
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and ultimate truth, all other characters and forms that 
strike our senses and which form the many of the 
world are in a way delusive, and any emphasis that we 
may give to this side of “the many” is bound to lead us 
to destruction. The way to immortality, then, is to turn 
our spiritual eye to the true ultimate reality of our in¬ 
destructible innermost essence. This innermost essence 
cannot be any further defined or described, for it has 
no other character than that of pure being. All other 
characters are external to it and slip over it like waters 
from a hill-top, which cannot be known by any ordinary 
known means of cognition, and it can only be grasped 
or realised through communion. Death or mortality, 
therefore, belongs only to the body or the other psychical 
elements of ours which are associated with the body and 
not with this innermost essence, which is untouched by 
all our senses and all our intellectual powers and is 
therefore naturally beyond any change; but though this 
innermost essence is beyond the range of our senses and 
cognitional modes and all that we perceive around us in 
the external world, yet they can function in their proper 
spheres only because they are grounded in it as their 
ultimate reality. Reality here is thus not mental but 
spiritual, in the sense that it admits spiritual essence, 
which is regarded as the ground of all that we call mind 
or mental and all that we call matter or material. The 
mysticism of this idealism is evident when we remember 
that the Kathopanishad does not attempt to describe or 
define the nature of this spiritual essence which is in a 
way unknowable, and unrealisable by the senses and all 
characters stand outside of it; it can only be described as 
“being”. It is regarded as residing in a deep cavern of 
the heart (guhahitamgahvarestpani) and no further light 
can be shed on it. But how this inmost essence can be 
the ground of support of all our psychical nature, func¬ 
tions and experiences, and how remaining unchanged 
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in itself it can manifest itself in all the diverse forms and 
characters of the external world, remains a mystery, and 
the Kathopanishad does not give us any answer. It 
seems pretty certain that the inmost essence of reality, 
which is so strongly emphasised in the Katha Upani- 
shad, was grasped by its seers, not philosophically but 
mystically, and the links of arguments which a philo¬ 
sopher may be anxious to discover are fortunately or 
unfortunately almost entirely missing. 

12. Let us now turn to the PraSna Upanishad. An 
individual person or a psychical or psychological entity 
is here described as being composed of sixteen parts, 
such as the vital form or prana, the five material ele¬ 
ments, deeds, faith, energy, fervour, mind, names, etc., 
but they are all grounded in the inmost essence that 
resides in us, and all the different components of an 
individual are derived from it; just as all rivers that flow 
into the sea lose their names and forms in it, so do all the 
parts of the individual return to the inmost essence and 
lose themselves entirely in it. In another passage it is 
said that an individual is composed of the grosser and 
subtler parts of the elements; the sensibles, the sense- 
faculties, the motor-faculties and their objects, mind 
and the thinkable, will and that which is willed, memory 
and that which is remembered, the vital powers and 
those which are upheld by them, all these combined 
form a person who sees, touches, hears, smells, tastes, 
thinks, wills, works and understands, and just as birds 
rest themselves in their residing tree, so the entire 
person with all these component factors is ultimately 
grounded in the indestructible self ( atman ). 

13. The special point of view of the PraSna Upanishad 
consists in the fact that it tries to elaborate the nature of 
a psychological person with its psychological com¬ 
ponents—an idea which may have inspired the theory 
of composition of personality in Buddhism. This 
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enquiry is almost wholly concentrated on the problem 
of the psychological individual and its experiences, and 
in trying to discover the ultimate support of this 
psychological individual in all its waking and dream 
experiences, consisting of its faculties, thoughts, senses 
and their objects, it asserts that the highest self is not 
only the ground and support of it but that all psycho¬ 
logical individuals ultimately lose all their individuality 
and specific characters when they merge themselves in 
this higher self, like waters of a river in the ocean. The 
point of departure of this Upanishad from others that 
have already been treated lies in the fact that its reflec¬ 
tions are limited to the psycho-biological self. It tries to 
analyse the psycho-biological into its component parts, 
and says that they are ultimately to be regarded as the 
manifestations of the highest self; but regarding the 
nature of the highest self it is unfortunately silent, and 
we are not in a position to say whether this higher self is 
to be regarded as the inner essence of man as in the 
Kathopanishad, or whether it is to be regarded as a 
superior non-subjective spiritual entity. 

14. The Mundaka Upanishad opens with a dialogue 
between Saunaka and Angirasa in which Saunaka 
approaches Angirasa and asks him_“ What being known 
all else becomes known”, and Angirasa replies that 
there are two Sciences, the superior and the inferior. 
The inferior learning consists of the study of the Vedas 
and their accessory literatures, such as grammar, 
lexicon, etc.; the superior science is that by which one 
realises the indestructible—that which is uncognisable 
by the senses of the mind, ungraspable by the motor 
powers, that which has no colour, no ears, no eyes, no 
hands and feet, that which is eternal, all-pervading, 
subtle, unchangeable, the cause of all being, having no 
cause of itself and which is realised by the seers. Just 
as a spider weaves out its threads from itself and extends 
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them out, just as a plant grows from earth, just as a hair 
grows from the body of a man, so has this entire uni¬ 
verse come out of this indestructible reality. This 
Brahman works through the powers of its omnipotent 
thoughts and it is this thought—activity that forms its 
fervour as tapas by which the world—all its names and 
forms—has been created. Pursuing another simile, it 
says that just as thousands of sparks start from the 
flaming fire, so do all diverse kinds of beings come into 
being from this reality. This immortal Brahman is 
described as being in front of us, behind us, on the 
right of us, high above us and down below us, so that it 
has spread itself throughout the world and all that we 
see is but this great reality. The earth, the sky, the 
moon and the vital organs are ultimately grounded in it 
and it is this that has to be regarded as the only real self, 
everything else is but mere words. The Mundaka says 
that there are two selves, the lower and the higher, and 
it is the former that enjoys all the experiences, whereas 
the higher remains all through as the unperturbed 
seer, and it is only when this lower self can perceive the 
higher self as its lord that it becomes free from all pas¬ 
sions; when it perceives this great self as the cause of 
all, as the ultimate creator of the world, then it loses all 
its sins and virtues and, becoming pure, it becomes like 
it (higher self). This self is the resplendent power, the 
pure white light inside us, and can only be attained by 
truth, by fervour, right knowledge and self-control. It 
is great, self-illuminating, unthinkable and subtle. It is 
farther than the farthest and yet hidden in the cavern of 
the heart of the seers who perceive it. It cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the eyes nor described by words nor attained 
by the worship of gods, asceticism or sacrificial deeds, 
but can only be realised through meditation, through 
the illumination of wisdom. It cannot be attained by 
those who are weak nor by religious fervour and self- 
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renunciation. Just as all rivers flow into the ocean and 
lose their names and forms, so does the seer lose his 
name and form, when he becomes free, when he loses 
himself in the true freedom of this great truth. He who 
knows Brahman becomes himself Brahman, and being 
freed from the knots of passions and sorrows passes 
away from the regions of passions and senses and be¬ 
comes immortal. It is this knowledge of the immortal 
Brahman that is the true and superior knowledge. The 
path of sacrifice is feeble, and those who follow it follow 
the path of decay, old age and death. Those who are led 
by sacrificial advisers to follow this course of sacrifice 
are like blind men led by other blind men. It is only the 
fools who remain satisfied in performing the sacrifices. 
The true path is the path of knowledge and self-control 
by which the Brahman, the highest reality, can be 
reached. 

IS. We have seen that in the Kenopanishad it is said 
that all the powers of the Nature-Gods and all the 
powers of our inner faculties are derived from Brahman. 
We have seen in the Kathopanishad that just as one 
light appears in diverse colours, just as one air appears 
in diverse aerial forms, so does one Brahman appear 
throughout the universe in diverse forms. We have also 
seen that the order of external reality is set up and kept 
in its proper place through fear of Brahman, but no¬ 
where has the creation of the world from Brahman been 
so definitely emphasised as in the Mundaka Upanishad; 
yet this creation is different from the creation of the 
world by the Brahman as an external creator, as in 
the Atharvaveda, and some remnants of it have been 
traced both in the Kena and in the Katha Upanishads. 
Here in the Mundaka Upanishad four similes have 
been given of the creation of the world from Brahman. 
One is that of the spider producing its own threads out 
of its body and extending them outside; the other is that 
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of plants growing out of the earth; the other that of the 
hair growing out of human bodies; and the last one, the 
sparks coming out of fire. In all these similes we are 
reminded of the fact that the effect in all these cases is 
but a modification or transformation of the cause, and 
it does not seem improper to think that according to 
Mundaka the world has come into being or emerged 
into existence as a natural transformation from the 
nature of Brahman; Brahman does not indeed exhaust 
himself in the world, and the world has simply sprung 
out of Brahman as a natural emanation. Therefore it is 
said that since the emanation has the same nature as 
that of Brahman, the Brahman is in front of us, behind 
us and on all sides of us. This Brahman, however, is not 
regarded as an external deity but as a spiritual light 
revealing itself through the mystical wisdom of the 
seers. The side of the creation of the world from 
Brahman is as much emphasised as the side of the 
spirituality of Brahman as the inner essence of man. 
Distinction is made between the man as a person, the 
enjoyer of experiences, and his higher self as beyond all 
experiences; yet this lower self of man is to be shot 
through the higher self as its target, by which means the 
arrow is lost in the target. On the one hand the Brah¬ 
man is described as omniscient and omnipotent; on the 
other he is described as the self that resides in the heart 
of man. It is the biggest of the big, as the whole uni¬ 
verse is but an emanation from it, and yet it is the 
subtlest of the subtle, as it lies hidden in the cave of the 
heart. The universe being an emanation from Brahman 
and Brahman being the inmost spirit of man, the 
spiritual nature of the world is evidently established, 
but the question remains unsolved, In what sense can 
the world be regarded as an emanation from Brahman 
when Brahman is considered as the inner spiritual 
illumination in man ? How can the physical world with 
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its material forms and laws be regarded as an emanation 
from the spiritual illumination that forms the inmost 
self in man ? To such a question we find no answer in the 
Mundaka Upanishad. Indeed one of the most import¬ 
ant difficulties in dealing with the Upanishadic idealism 
consists in the fact that no interpretation is given as to 
how and in what sense the mystical, spiritual nature of 
man can be regarded as the cause from which the uni¬ 
verse is produced. In what sense, again, this mystical 
spiritual entity can be called omniscient or omnipotent 
is a question which has found no further answer in the 
Mundaka than that it can be realised by the seer when 
he ceases to encourage all mundane desires, when he 
takes to religious fervour and renounces all things, and 
that this attainment can only be through the mystical 
illumination and meditation of Brahman as the one 
unchangeable and partless being. It is then that the 
fifteen parts which form the composite man vanish, and 
all his deeds and knowledge also vanish in the ultimate 
unchangeable unity of the supreme self. The seer is lost 
in Brahman as a river is lost in the ocean. The inter¬ 
pretations that have been given of Upanishadic idealism 
as a whole will be taken up in the later chapters. One 
way, however, of reconciling the difficulty may be by 
regarding the Brahman as a great reality and a great 
being who has two diverse kinds of manifestations, the 
one as the physical world outside and the other as the 
inner psychical nature of man. But both these forms are 
but emanations from his being and do not represent his 
essential nature, which can only be discovered and 
realised by the destruction of all desires and by the 
dawn of spiritual illumination. The reality, however, 
which is grasped or realised by this spiritual illumina¬ 
tion is bound necessarily to be mystical, as it cannot be 
expressed either in terms of thought in general, or in 
terms of any physical entity. Viewed in this light, thought 
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and materiality would be like two attributes of Brahman, 
and in that way the Mundaka may be supposed to be 
enunciating a philosophy which is akin to that of 
Spinoza. 

16. Mandukya is a small Upanishad which says that 
the self as Brahman has four stages: the first, the waking 
stage in which external objects are known; the second, 
the dream stage where one ignores experiences, the 
ideas already acquired; the third, the stage of dreamless 
sleep in which no dreams are seen, no desires are active, 
which is regarded as one flow of consciousness which 
does not manifest itself in any forms, and it is said that 
it is this self that reveals itself at this stage that is the 
lord of all, the cause of all origin and destruction, and 
the inner controller within us. There is a fourth atman 
which is regarded as having none of the characteristics 
of the above three stages, which is invisible, ungrasp- 
able, ^indefinable, unthinkable, which has no pragmatic 
use, wherein all appearances have ceased, and which 
remains identical in itself as the one. The mysticism of 
this little Upanishad has been brilliantly elaborated and 
interpreted by Gaudapada and it will be taken up in a 
later chapter. Without anticipating what I shall say in 
that chapter, I can only point out that the reference to 
the fourth self, which is not described as pure con¬ 
sciousness or bliss and which is supposed to transcend 
even mystical experience that is felt in dreamless sleep 
and which is regarded as in every way a negation, and 
without any name or distinction of any kind, marks a 
new stage in the development of Upanishadic idealism 
which has not been treated elsewhere in the Upanishads 
with so much force. Thus the ultimate reality is de¬ 
scribed as unperceived, unrelated to experience, un¬ 
knowable,- unthinkable, unnameable, indefinable—the 
quintessence of all world-appearances, which is the one 
in which everything else has ceased, and it is this that is 
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the atman. The language of such description reminds one 
of Nagaijuna’s negative description of the ultimate truth, 
only with this difference that here the stuff or entity 
or whatever it may be so described is called atman. 

17. The chief importance of the Taittirlya Upanishad 
lies in the emphasis that it gives on the nature of Brah¬ 
man as pure bliss which is unthinkable by the mind and 
unutterable by speech, and when this is once realised all 
fears cease. According to this Upanishad the world has 
proceeded out of bliss and people are living through 
bliss and ultimately enter into this bliss. It further says 
that there was nothing in the beginning, and that the 
Brahman wishing to be many through its fervour of 
tapas created all that we see, definable and the un- 
definable, truth and falsehood, and ultimately enters 
into them all himself. So everything which is being and 
which is non-being is all supported in Brahman as the 
ultimate reality, and it is through the fear of this Brah¬ 
man that the wind blows, the sun rises, the fire god, the 
Indra and death, are all running their proper course. 
In describing the composition of human personality it 
divides it into five sheaths, of which the last is the 
sheath of pure bliss, by which the man completes him¬ 
self. There is not much to discuss in this Upanishad. 
It sometimes lapses back even into the older form of 
theism, when it says that the various parts of nature 
perform their regular duties only through the fear of 
Brahman, and where Brahman is regarded as an external 
being who created the world by tapas. But in spite of 
this it (Brahman) has thoroughly permeated through it, 
and this is evidenced by the fact that it takes blissfulness 
as the innermost of the most ultimate sheath that con¬ 
stitutes the personality of man and identifies Brahman 
with bliss ( ananda ). It is absolutely silent as to how 
the world could spring out of pure bliss or how it was 
possible for Brahman to create the conscious and the 
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unconscious, and all that we see, by his tapas. The whole 
concept of creation through tapas seems to me to be 
pre-Upanishadic. The same idea occurred in the Mun- 
daka also, but there tapas is definitely taken in the sense 
of thought and it is said that the tapas of Brahman is 
thought activity. That, however, could not make the 
interpretation of the origin of the world from Brahman 
easier, inasmuch as the world seems to have been always 
regarded even in that Upanishad as materialistic; and 
the Brahman himself being beyond thought, it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand how he could take thought activity 
as a means for the production of the universe. 

18. Turning to the Chandogya Upanishad, we find that 
it says that everything that we find around us is Brah¬ 
man, everything is produced out of it and everything 
returns back to this Brahman, and this Brahman is the 
self which is the subtlest of the subtle, dwelling in the 
inside of the heart, and it is that which is bigger than the 
world, bigger than the sky and bigger than the entire 
universe, which is the source of all our deeds, desires, 
sensations and experiences. Referring to this subtle 
spiritual essence Aruni says to his son Svetaketu, “It is 
this subtle essence, which is identical with the universe, 
the ultimate reality, and thou art that essence, Oh 
Svetaketu”. Taking the example of a big tree, Aruni 
says that if any one strikes it with a weapon and cuts 
down a branch it will dry up; if a second branch is cut 
that also dries up; when any part of it is dissociated 
from life it dies but the life itself never dies; it is the 
subtle essence and it alone is ultimately real and this is 
the self and that art thou, Oh Svetaketu. Taking a seed of 
a fine banyan tree, Aruni asks his son to split it up into 
parts and also asks him, “What do you find in it?” He 
said, “ I do not find anything inside it”. Then he spoke 
to him, “Though you do not find anything in this fine 
seed yet it is out of this subtle essence that the big 
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banyan tree grows. Believe, therefore, that the entire 
universe and the ultimate reality is nothing but the 
subtle essence which is the highest self”. Throwing a 
lump of salt in the water he asks his son, Svetaketu, to 
see him again in the morning, and when he comes in the 
morning he asks him to “Get the salt that you threw in 
this water last night out of it”, and Svetaketu said that 
he did not know how to do it. Aruni told him, “Just 
as you cannot perceive the salt with your eyes, yet you 
can perceive it by tasting the water, so the ultimate 
reality also exists just the same though it cannot be 
perceived by the senses. And this ultimate reality, the 
fine essence, is thus the entire universe, and that again is 
nothing but the highest self”. So here also we find the 
old teaching strongly emphasised that the ultimate 
reality is the subtle spiritual essence of man. 

19. One of the most important contributions of the 
Chandogya Upanishad consists in the way in which it 
tries to enunciate the relation of cause and effect. In the 
Mundaka Upanishad the question was asked: “What 
is that which being known everything else would be 
known?” No direct answer is given to that question 
there, but Angirasa in answer to this question describes 
in some detail the nature of the “superior science” by 
which the ultimate reality can be known. The same 
question is repeated in Chandogya, where Aruni asks 
his scholarly son Svetaketu if he can tell him of any¬ 
thing which being known everything else would be 
known, and on his failing to reply his father enunciates 
the doctrine of causation which is regarded as the most 
important discourse on the subject. He says that when a 
lump of earth is known, all that is earthen is known, when 
a piece of iron is known, all that is made up of iron is also 
known by that fact; for what is true of all earthen wares 
or of iron things is but the earth and the iron, that alone 
is true and all the rest is mere name and form. We have 
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again and again heard the doctrine repeated that 
Brahman alone is what is ultimately real. We have also 
heard that the entire universe has come out of this 
Brahman, and we now hear a view which seeks to ex¬ 
plain in what sense the Brahman is to be regarded as 
what alone is ultimately real. For if everything else is 
but a transformation of Brahman, then since all the 
effects cannot be regarded as having any farther 
determinable reality than the stuff out of which they are 
made, they are to be regarded as but mere modifica¬ 
tions having particular forms and names, and the only 
reality that can be attributed to them applies to the 
material stuff. So, if the whole universe is to be viewed 
as being only a transformation of the nature of Brahman, 
the ultimate reality can only be affirmed of the sub¬ 
stance of transformation, the Brahman. We had before 
this a number of passages in which the Brahman is 
identified with the subtle essence, which is the same as 
the self of man, and though it is not possible to point 
out any mode of operation by which this subtle essence 
of a man could be transformed into the universe, yet we 
are asked to believe that it is so. The view of the relation 
of the universe with Brahman that is here formulated in 
the Chandogya Upanishad is entirely different from the 
view expressed in the Mundaka Upanishad, for there 
the universe is looked upon as being in some way a real 
transformation (jtarinama) from the nature of Brahman 
as opposed to the Vivarta view in Chandogya, where 
the material cause is the only reality and the transfor¬ 
mations are mere illusory forms. In the Mundaka the 
Brahman as such transcends the emanations that arise 
out of him. The emanations, however, so far as can be 
judged from the similes, are regarded as real evolu¬ 
tionary products from his nature. 

20. I n th e Brhadaranyaka it is said that the Brahman has 
two forms: that which is visible and that which is in- 
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visible, and we know that it is said in the Taittiriya that 
Brahman is both conscious and that which has no con¬ 
sciousness. So the view that it is the Brahman that con¬ 
stitutes the entire reality finds its expression in the 
Brihadaranyaka as elsewhere, and the most notable con¬ 
tribution in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad consists in 
the emphasis that it gives to the fact that the self is the 
dearest of all dear things. Thus it says that the inner¬ 
most self is dearer than the son, dearer than riches, 
dearer than everything else, and it is only by regarding 
the self as the dearest that one can attain the true bliss. 
The same idea is repeated in the well-known dialogue 
between Maitreyl and Yajnavalkya, where Maitreyl 
says to her husband that she did not want anything by 
which she could not be immortal, and Yajfiavalkya in 
an eloquent speech explains to her that everything is 
true to us because the self is true to us and that it is this 
self that has to be meditated upon and realised; that by 
the realisation of this self everything else becomes 
known. All the caste differences and all other kinds of 
diversities are based upon a false notion of “difference” 
( bheda ), for in reality there is nothing else but the self. 
What we perceive around us is this self. Just as a lump 
of salt when thrown in water loses itself in it and it can¬ 
not be separated out of it, and in whatsoever part the 
water is tasted it appears as saline, so is this infinite 
universal consciousness, and all the diverse forms and 
names that arise out of the universe around us are 
ultimately merged and lost in it. None of their specifica¬ 
tions, individualities or separate existences can be fur¬ 
ther differentiated in this ultimate reality. It is only in 
the region of duality that there is the perceiver and the 
perceived, the hearer and that which is heard, the 
thinker and the object of thought, the knower and the 
known. The ultimate reality being the self of all, who is 
there to smell anything, who is there to perceive any- 
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thing, who is there to hear anything, who is there to 
know anything, who is there to think anything, how 
can the ultimate perceiver which is the essence of all 
be perceived by anything else ? This self is further de¬ 
scribed in another passage, where it is identified with the 
experience of dreamless sleep as beyond all desires of 
sins and of fear; it is a blissful experience through which 
one forgets all else that one knows, and it is the essence 
in which all the normal relations of father, mother, gods, 
ascetics, sinners and worldly man cease, which is beyond 
sin and virtue, wherein the heart transcends the realm 
of all sorrows. No one can perceive this self, for there is 
no perceiver when it is perceived, because the pure per¬ 
ceiving illumination of this supreme essence never 
ceases to shed its eternal light. All the senses of the man 
cease to operate here, but yet the underlying conscious¬ 
ness of all knowledge remains just the same. All 
ordinary cognitions are bound to be unavailing here, for 
they all imply impurity of contents; but yet as it is the 
underlying ground of all knowledge, sensible or mental, 
its own illumination shines forth its pure effulgence 
without any change, any impurity or any limitation. It 
is only by the realisation of this reality that we exist, and 
it is through its ignorance that we die. It is this realisa¬ 
tion that is true immortality. Being in the heart, unborn 
and undecaying, it is at the same time the lord of the 
universe; it cannot be touched by good or bad deeds 
and it is this which is the goal of all true seekers; it is 
for this that people renounce the world, and yet it can 
only be pointed out merely by the negative process that 
it is not anything that one can speak of. It is the great 
self of man, the Brahman, and he who knows Brahman 
becomes Brahman. 

21. But though we find here that all the multiplicity of 
this manifold world is positively changed and the inner 
self of man is regarded as the ultimate reality, yet there 
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is a certain passage in the Brhadaranyaka where the 
view of the reality of the world is in a way admitted, and 
it is held that the inner self of man is the inner controller 
which abides in the earth and controls it though the 
earth does not know it, which residing in the water con¬ 
trols it from the inside though the water does not know 
it, which residing in the fire controls it from inside 
though the fire does not know it, which remaining in the 
sun controls it from within though the sun does not 
know it, which remaining in the moon and the stars 
controls them though they do not know it, which re¬ 
maining in all beings controls them from within, which 
remaining in the eye controls the eye, remaining in the 
ear controls the ear, remaining in the mind controls 
the mind, remaining in thought controls the thought, 
though none of them may know it as its ultimate con¬ 
troller. It is the eternal indwelling, immortal controller; 
it is the invisible seer, the unheard hearer, the un thought 
thinker, and there is nothing else beyond it—the 
thinker, knower and the perceiver. 

22. The most important point in the Upanishadic 
idealism that has been brought forth in great clearness 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad is the doctrine that 
the inmost self is of the nature of pure consciousness, 
which is the ground of all our experiences and which is 
at the same time the inner controller of all the diverse 
powers of nature and in the living bodies, which cannot, 
however, have any further independent reality from it. 
It has again and again been emphasised that everything 
else is dear to us because the self is dear to us, yet this 
dearness of self to us does not imply any duality, for it is 
itself regarded as the nature of pure bliss. All the bliss 
of beings that can be found in the world around us and 
in all our experiences is possible only because they are 
all grounded in this ultimate bliss, the self, as their 
ultimate cause or reality. 
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23. We have made a brief survey of all the central 
doctrines of the principal Upanishads, and we are 
satisfied that the dominant spirit of these Upanishads 
reveals an idealism in which all reality is ascribed to the 
spirit as the ultimate inner essence of man, which is 
different from what we ordinarily understand by soul, 
the five senses, and the vital powers of the mind. We 
have found that in some of the Upanishads the idea of 
an external Brahman or lord as controlling the universe 
and also the inner functions of man, has been introduced; 
but in others this Brahman is definitely pronounced to be 
the inner essence of man; until we come to the Briha- 
daranyaka the nature of this inner essence of man 
remains very largely a mystery, and though in some of 
the other Upanishads the idea may lie scattered here 
and there, it is in the Brhadaranyaka that the view that 
this inmost self is of the nature of a pure perceiving 
consciousness is very definitely emphasised. No at¬ 
tempt is made anywhere in the Upanishads to show 
how from this one reality of a pure perceiving con¬ 
sciousness the diverse experiences which make up our 
psychological being can be explained; we are however 
sometimes told that this universe is only Brahman, or 
that this universe has sprung out of Brahman and 
would return back to it, or that this universe is a trans¬ 
formation or manifestation of the nature of Brahman, or 
that this universe has for its inner controller the Brah¬ 
man who is of the nature of our inmost self, no attempt 
is made to explain by what operation the inmost self 
of man can be regarded as the source or cause of this 
manifold world. In understanding the nature of the 
self we are gradually pushed to a mystical conception of 
it, which is so subtle as to transcend the realms of 
thought; it cannot be grasped by the senses or by 
the cognitional modes of our experiences, it can only be 
realised through self-control, the cessation of all desires. 
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and the meditation of the spiritual reality. In some 
cases the Upanishadic sages anticipated our difficulty 
of understanding how this subtle mystical essence could 
be regarded as the cause of this visible, apparently 
material and ponderable universe. Many illustrations 
are offered to make us believe that it is so still. It does 
not seem that the Upanishads actually deny the reality 
of the visible world, but they urge that the ultimate reality 
underlying it is Brahman or the mystical self within us. 
But how the “many” of the world can arise out of one, 
the self, and in what sense the reality of the world can 
be regarded as spiritually grounded, remains a question 
which has never been explained in the Upanishads. The 
sages of the Upanishads liberated Indian thought from 
the grasp of the ritualistic thinkers and also from purely 
deistic or theistic concepts. The whole atmosphere of 
the Upanishads seems to be ringing with the mystical 
music, and the sages were almost intoxicated with 
their discovery of the highest reality or the inmost self 
of man, that whatever we perceive around us is Brah¬ 
man, that all our thoughts, all our beings, all our 
experiences are grounded in it, and that in spite of 
apparent diversities there is the one ultimate reality in 
which both the microcosm and the macrocosm are 
united. 
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Chapter III 

UPANISHADIC IDEALISM ( continued) 

1. In the Upanishads two principles have been ad¬ 
mitted as the ultimate reality, the Brahman and the 
mystical innermost self, and in various passages these 
two principles have been identified as referring to the 
same reality. From the general tone of the Upanishads 
it is difficult to discover what exactly is the status of 
reality that is ascribed to the external world and to the 
psychical or psychological self, the possessor of all ex¬ 
periences and the knowerof the external world. There are 
some passages in which it is said that the pluralistic view 
of the world leads to death, whereas the monistic view of 
the world leads to immortality; and in many passages it 
is said that the ultimate reality underlying the world and 
our psychological experiences is the Brahman or the 
innermost self. But it seems difficult to suppose from 
this that the world as such was regarded as absolutely 
false. The more proper view seems to be that only a 
lesser kind of reality was ascribed to the world and the 
psychological self, and the denial of the “many” was 
probably due to an exclusive emphasis that was given to 
this underlying reality. On the one hand it was due to 
the enthusiasm of the new discovery of one fundamental 
spiritual essence as being the ground of the world, and 
on the other hand it was probably due to a protest that 
was felt against the ritualists, whose religion was based 
entirely on the view of a pluralistic world. Under the 
circumstances it is difficult to label the Upanishadic 
idealism either as subjective idealism or as objective 
idealism or as absolute idealism. These terms occur in 
European philosophy, and they refer to particular 
systems of thought. Thus, for example, Fichte’s philo- 
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sophy is universally acknowledged as being that of sub¬ 
jective idealism, because he derived the world from the 
Ego; but this Ego in Fichte is not the subjective 
individual; it is the universal ego transcending the 
limits of the psychological subjective self. This Ego is 
a sort of pure reason, which for the higher need of the 
realisation of its own supreme ideal, out of its own 
necessity, posits both itself and the non-ego, and has 
out of their synthesis produced the so-called external 
world as the sphere within which it can strive to realise 
its own end. If new interpretative elements are not 
introduced into the Upanishads it would be difficult to 
call the Upanishadic idealism subjective idealism after 
the analogy of Fichte, for no passage in the Upanishads 
seems to indicate that the self out of its own practical 
necessity deduced the world through a process of self¬ 
position, as being the only way in which it could realise 
itself. The only passages that (seem to) refer to the 
doctrine of self-creation seem to be those in which it is 
said that the one existent being wanted to be many and 
so created the world out of itself. But this does not 
indicate the method by which the process of the deriva¬ 
tion of the world as a mode of self-deduction can be 
explained. The philosophy of Schelling is regarded as a 
standard form of objective idealism; nature is not 
expressed as being merely an opposition or obstacle as 
non-ego which has to be overcome, but it is regarded as 
visible intelligence, and intelligence is regarded as in¬ 
visible nature. In Schelling’s system nature is the ego or 
the self in process of becoming. Nature is developing 
itself through its own categories with a particular end in 
view, and it “is ruled by the thought that even in the 
objective, reason struggles always from its material 
modes of manifestation through the multitude of forms 
and transformations of force, up to the organism in 
which it comes to consciousness”. 
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2. It is clear that in the Upanishads we do not find 
many passages which can force upon us a view that the 
Brahman can be regarded as an objective intelligence, 
which has developed itself through the diverse forms of 
the manifold world until it attains the status of con¬ 
scious intelligence in man. In Hegel we find the view 
that the real or actual is the manifestation of spirit or 
mind, which determines itself according to the notion or 
logic that is involved in its own nature, but this spirit 
cannot be directly intuited or immediately perceived. 
The process of the evolution of the manifestation of this 
spirit in subjective and objective forms and categories is 
more or less an illusion, for the spirit is eternally realised 
in itself. Nature is like “petrified intelligence”, and in 
history we realise the necessary stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the spirit towards self-realisation. Nature is 
therefore to be regarded as rational in all its multiplicity. 
What is rational is real and what is real is rational; but 
though the task of philosophy is thus to be understood 
as a comprehension of the evolution of this real as reason 
through its dialectic forms, yet since all forms of the 
real are comprehended in reason, and since all dialectic 
varieties that take part in evolutionary forms are com¬ 
prehended in the nature of reason, the reason is in itself 
self-complete. “The consummation of the infinite end 
consists merely in removing the illusion which makes 
it still unaccomplished. In the course of its process the 
idea makes itself that illusion by supplying an antithesis 
to confront itself, and it again consists in getting rid of 
the illusion which it has created” (Wallace’s Logic of 
Hegel). The fundamental difference of such a view from 
that of the Upanishads seems to be that the Upanishadic 
spirit can be realised through mystic intuition, moral 
greatness and cessation of desires; there is also no 
attempt to show that the Upanishadic spirit is in any 
sense reason, or that it has in it any dialectic law through 
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which it has evolved itself into the two illusory forms of 
subjective and objective categories. There is also no 
definite statement in the Upanishads that the world as 
such is illusion, or that it represents a necessary stage 
through which the spirit must express itself out of the 
necessity of some inner law of itself. The self in the 
Upanishads is no doubt self-complete, but this self¬ 
completion does not involve the notion of any pro¬ 
cess. This self-completion is merely its immediacy, 
its intuitive and unmediated character and its blissful 
nature. With Spinoza the infinite is the causa sui, that 
which is in itself and is conceived through itself, and 
matter and thought are regarded as being two of its 
attributes which are independent of each other. The 
individual minds are but derivatives from the infinite 
substance of God and are finite and so imperfect. But 
there is no idea of any process of change of the real, for 
everything that exists is deducible from the very nature 
of God and is, therefore, already contained in Him just 
as the properties of a triangle are contained in the 
nature of the triangle itself. Without going into further 
details of the complex philosophy of Spinoza, it may be 
pointed out that the Upanishadic idealism cannot be 
regarded as Spinozism, for the reality in the Upanishads 
is the inmost self of man; the world of matter and the 
world of thought cannot be regarded as being only its 
two independent attributes which are somehow de¬ 
ducible from its nature. Also, no external definition of 
the nature of reality is to be found in the Upanishads as 
a causa sui. The reality is no doubt a causa sui in the 
Upanishads, but that is not its fundamental character¬ 
istic. Its fundamental nature is regarded as being in¬ 
describable and unthinkable being, the pure perceiver, 
the pure bliss. On the whole the central doctrine of the 
Upanishadic philosophy seems to be an idealism of a 
mystical type, in which the innermost self is regarded as 
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the highest reality, from which the world has somehow 
come into being or of which the world is a manifesta¬ 
tion, and which is also somehow to be regarded as the 
inner controller of all natural forces. This inmost self is 
of the nature of the experience that we have in deep 
dreamless sleep, and it is that from which all experiences 
and all objective diversities have come into being and in 
which they would all lose themselves. It is this doctrine 
that the inmost self is the highest reality and that all 
else that we consider as real are but derivations from it, 
and that this reality can be grasped by self-control and 
spiritual intuition, which affirms the cardinal doctrine of 
the Upanishads. If one has to label it with any parti¬ 
cular name, I should like to call it not subjective, 
objective, or absolute idealism, but mystical idealism. 
The way in which various problems arise out of this 
view has been suggested here and there, and I shall 
attempt to show how the interpreters of Upanishadic 
idealism tried to work out these problems and make con¬ 
sistent systems of philosophy out of it. 

3. The earliest attempt at a consistent interpretation 
of the Upanishadic philosophy that is now available to 
us is the Brahmasutra attributed to Badarayana. But 
from references that are found in this work we see that 
various other writers, such as KaSakritsna, Audulomi, 
ASmarathya and others, had probably written treatises 
in which they attempted to explain the Upanishadic 
philosophy in their own ways. Not only are these 
treatises lost to us, but it is extremely difficult to under¬ 
stand exactly what Badarayana’s views were regarding 
the philosophy of the Upanishads. For this work con¬ 
tains a large number of sutras which are strung together 
in the form of a book, and various commentators have 
tried to read their own views while interpreting these 
sutras. Most of these sutras are supposed to sum up 
certain discussions on the meaning of a number of 
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Upanishadic texts, and all interpretations are based on 
the assumption that all Upanishads preach one con¬ 
sistent system of thought. We have also no means at our 
disposal to verify or to ascertain how far the particular 
sutras that are supposed to form a particular topic of 
discussion refer to particular Upanishadic passages re¬ 
ferred to by commentators and not to other contents. 
But important schools of Buddhistic idealism had arisen 
before Badarayana attempted his work, and as Bada¬ 
rayana tried to refute some of these schools in establish¬ 
ing his own view of the Upanishadic philosophy it will 
be proper if the views of the interpreters of the Upani¬ 
shadic idealism beginning from Badarayana are taken up 
for consideration after the schools of Buddhistic idealism 
are first dealt with. An additional reason is to be found 
in the fact that the earliest commentator of the Brahma- 
sutra that is now available to us is Sankara, and he 
himself was so much under the influence of Buddhistic 
thought that he was called a crypto-Buddhist by many 
important writers who followed him. It seems therefore 
desirable that before we take up the interpretations of 
Upanishadic idealism I should first say something about 
the rise and growth of Buddhistic idealism; but even 
before that I think I ought to say something about the 
philosophy of the Geeta which, in my opinion, was very 
largely influenced by Upanishadic thought and which 
probably was written before the rise of Buddhist ideal¬ 
istic schools, as I have elsewhere tried to show. 

4 . The idealistic philosophy of the Geeta is based on 
an Upanishadic idea (Kafka 1 . 6. 1 ), and the Geeta, 
revising it in its own way, says: 

This is called the eternal A^vattha tree with its roots high up 
and branches downwards, the leaves of which are the Vedas and 
he who knows this knows the Vedas. Its branches spread high 
and low, its leaves or sense-objects are nourished by the gunas, 
its roots spread downwards tied with the knots of karma , the 
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human world. In this world its true nature is not perceived, it is 
the beginning and it is the end, and the nature of its subsistence 
remains unknown; it is only by cutting this firmly rooted ASvat- 
tha tree with the strong axe of unattachment that one has to seek 
that state from which when once achieved no one returns. 

The Geeta explains this simile of God, but elaborates it by 
supposing that these branches have further leaves and 
other roots which take their sap from the grounds of 
human beings to which they are attached by the knots 
of karma. This means a duplication of the ASvattha 
tree, the main and the subsidiary. The subsidiary one 
is an over-growth which has proceeded out of man and 
has to be cut asunder before one can reach the main 
tree. Read in the light of this idea, God is not only 
immanent but transcendent as well. The immanent part 
which forms a cosmic universe is no illusion or mirage 
but is an emanation, a development from God. The 
good and the evil, the moral and the immoral of this 
world are all from Him and in Him. The stuff of this 
world and its manifestations have their basis and essence 
in Him and are upheld by Him. The transcendent part, 
which may be said to be the root high up, which is the 
basis of all that has grown in this lower world, is thus 
the differenceless reality, the Brahman; but though the 
Brahman is again and again referred to as being the 
highest abode of the ultimate realisation, the absolute 
essence, yet God in His super-personality transcends 
even Brahman in the sense that Brahman, however 
great it may be, is only a constitutive essence in the 
complex personality of God. The all-perceiving nature 
of God and the fact that He is the essence and upholder 
of all things in this world are again and again emphasised 
in the Geeta in various ways. Thus Krishna says in the 
Geeta: “There is nothing greater than I. All things are 
held in me like pearls in the thread of a pearl garland; 
I am the liquidity in water, the light of the sun and the 
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moon, the manhood in man, smell in earth, the heat of 
the sun, the intelligence in the intelligent, the heroism in 
the heroes, strength in the strong, and I am also the 
desires which do not transgress the path of virtue”. 
Again, it is said: “In my manifested forms I am per¬ 
vading the whole world; all beings exist completely in 
me but I do not exist in them. Yet so do I transcend 
them that none of the beings exist in me...I am the 
upholder of all beings. I do not exist in them and yet I 
am their procreator”. In both these passages (Geeta, 
9 . 3~ 5 ) God’s relation with man, by which He exists in 
us and yet does not exist in us and is not limited by us, 
is explained by the fact of the threefold nature of God; 
there is a part of Him which has been manifested as 
the inanimate nature and also as the animate world of 
living beings. It is with reference to this all-pervasive 
nature of God that it is said that as the air in the sky per¬ 
vades the whole world so are all beings in Him. “At 
the end of each cycle ( kalpa ) all beings enter into my 
nature and again at the beginning of a cycle I create 
them. I create again and again through my nature.” 
Three prakritis of God are referred to in the Geeta—the 
prakriti of God as cosmic matter, prakriti as the nature 
of God from which all life and spirit have emanated, and 
prakriti as maya or the power of God from which the 
three gunas have emanated. It is with reference to the 
operation of these prakritis that the cosmic world and 
the world of life and spirit may be said to be existing in 
God; but there is another form of God as the tran¬ 
scendent Brahman, and so far as this form of God is 
concerned, God transcends this sphere of the universe 
of matter and life. In another aspect of God, in His 
totality and super-personality, He remains non-existent 
as a creator and upholder of all, though it is out of a part 
of Him that the world has come into being. With refer¬ 
ence to His transcendent part it is said: “The sun, the 
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moon and the fire had been illuminated by me—it is my 
final abode from which, once achieved, no one returns”. 
And again side by side with this it is said: “ It is my part 
that forms the eternal soul in the living which attracts 
the five senses and the manas (mind) which lies buried in 
prakriti and which takes the body and comes out of it 
with the six senses just as the air takes fragrance out of 
flowers”. And then God is said to be the controlling 
agent of all appearances in this world. Thus it is said: 

* * By my energy I am upholding the world and all living 
beings; as fire in the bodies of living beings and aided 
by the prana functions I digest the four kinds of food 
and the light in the sun, the moon and the fire”. Again 
it is said: “I reside in the hearts of all; knowledge, 
forgetfulness and memory all come from me”. 

5. From these examples it is evident that the Geeta 
does not know that Pantheism, Deism and Theism can¬ 
not be jumbled up into one as a consistent philosophic 
creed, and it does not attempt to answer any objections 
that may be made against a combination of such op¬ 
posite views. The Geeta not only asserts that all is God, 
but it also again and again repeats that God transcends 
all and is simultaneously transcendent and immanent in 
the world. The answer which seems to be implied in the 
Geeta against all objections to the apparently different 
views of the nature of God is that transcendentalism, 
immanentalism and pantheism lose their distinctive and 
opposite characters in the melting whole of the super¬ 
personality of God. Sometimes in the same passage and 
sometimes in passages of the same context the Geeta 
takes in a pantheistic view, reverting in the same breath 
to a transcendental view or to a theistic view, and thus 
seeming to imply that no contradiction was felt in the 
different aspects of God as preserver and controller of 
the world, as the substance of the world, life and soul, 
and as the transcendent substratum underlying them all. 
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In order to emphasise the fact that all that exists, this 
world of existence, or all that has a superlative existence 
in good or bad, is God’s manifestation, the Geeta is never 
tired of repeating that whatever is highest, best or even 
worst in things is God or God’s manifestation. The 
Geeta does not attempt to reconcile the contradictory 
parts which constitute the complex super-personality of 
God. How are the unmanifested or avyakta part as 
Brahman, the avyakta part as the cosmic substratum of 
the universe, the prakriti part as the producer of the 
gunas and the prakriti part as the Jtvas or individual 
selves to be combined and melted together to form a 
complex personality? If unmanifested nature is the 
ultimate abode of God, how can God, who as a person 
cannot be regarded as a manifestation of this impersonal 
reality, be considered to be transcendent? How can it 
be related with God as a person and with His diverse 
nature as the cosmic universe, Jlva and the Gunas? 
The concepts of Brahman, Jlva, the unmanifested 
category from which the world proceeds and the Gunas 
are all found in the Upanishads in passages which are 
probably mostly unrelated, but the Geeta seems to take 
them all together and to consider them as constituents of 
iJvara (God),which are also upheld by Him in his superior 
form in which He transcends and controls them all. In 
the Upanishads the doctrine of devotion can hardly be 
introduced, though here and there faint traces of it may 
be perceived. If the Upanishads ever spoke of 13vara 
it is only to show His great majesty, power and glory as 
the controller and upholder of all. But the Geeta is 
steeped in the mystic consciousness of an intimate per¬ 
sonal relation with God, not only as the majestic super¬ 
person, but as a friend and teacher with whom one could 
associate oneself for acquiring wisdom and the light of 
knowledge. God is the dearest of the dear and the 
nearest of the near, and His being can be felt so inti- 
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mately that a man can live simply for the joy of his love 
for Him and in his deep love for Him; all his outward 
religious differences and works of life may shrink away 
as relatively unimportant. From this description of the 
philosophy of the Geeta it will be seen that it was based 
very largely on the teachings of the Upanishads, but in¬ 
stead of tackling the real philosophical problems it only 
combines the various elements of Upanishadic doctrines 
which seemingly come in conflict with one another and 
welds them all together in the conception of a super¬ 
personal God. The thought is no doubt idealistic, but it 
is not the idealism of philosophy wrought with logical 
thought but the idealism of religion, effervescent with 
emotion. 

6 . The Geeta is supposed to belong to the Ekanti 
school of the Vaishnava Paficaratra, and in dealing with 
the philosophy of the Geeta I am reminded of an im¬ 
portant school of thought which can be found in another 
Pancaratra work, called Ahirbudhnyasamhita, which 
also seems to me to be pretty old and quite uninfluenced 
by the later philosophical speculations. According to^ 
Ahirbudhnyasamhita God or ISvara is conceived of as 
being, and next to Him is the category of the un¬ 
changeable, the Brahman, consisting of the sum-total of 
the purushas, the prakriti as the equilibrium of the 
gunas and time ( kala ). Time is regarded as the element 
that combines the prakriti with the purushas. It is said 
that the prakriti, the purushas and the time are the 
materials which are led to their respective works in 
producing the manifold universe by way of the develop¬ 
ment of the categories, through the will movement 
( sudarsand ) of God. It is this one unchangeable purusha 
that appears as the many individual selves, and these 
selves are all the manifestations or parts of Lord Vishnu 
or ISvara. The will of Hvara, otherwise called SudarSana 
or Samkalpa , which is regarded as a vibratory thought- 
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movement, is the dynamic cause of the differentiation 
of prakriti into the various categories. Time is not 
identified here with this power, but is regarded as a 
separate entity, as an instrument through which the 
power acts. Yet this time has to be regarded as being of 
a transcendental nature and co-existent with purusha 
and prakriti, and is to be distinguished from time as 
moments or their aggregates, which latter is regarded as 
the tamas aspect of the category of mahat. The power of 
God is one; it is not a physical power, but a power that 
involves non-mechanical movement, which is in a sense 
homogeneous with God and is of the nature of pure self- 
determined thought (svacchanda-cittmaya) ; it is not, 
however, thought in the ordinary sense with particular 
contents and objects, but it is thought in potentiality, 
thought that has to realise itself in subject and object 
form, manifesting itself as a spiritual thought-movement 
{jnana-mula-kriyatma) ; it is this spiritual movement that 
by self-diremption splits itself up ( dvtdha-bkavam ) as 
the thought of God ( samkalpa ), the determining (bhd- 
vaka ) and the passive objectivity ( bhavya ) called the 
prakriti, and it is through the former that the latter 
developed and differentiated itself into the various 
categories mentioned above. What is meant by the 
vibratory movement of the thought of God is simply its 
unobstructive character, its character of passing entirely 
into actuality without any obstruction. It is the pure 
unobstructive flow of God’s thought power that is re¬ 
garded as His whole, idea or thought. The prakriti or 
world-substance is thus as much spiritual as God’s 
thought; it only represents the part and activity and 
content of the thought of God, and it only has an 
opportunity of behaving as an independent category of 
materiality when by the self-diremption of God’s power 
the thought-energy requires an objective through which 
it can realise itself.'The power of God in its original 
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state may be conceived to be pure stillness or pure 
vacuity, and it is out of this indestructible spontaneity 
that it begins to set itself in motion. And it is this 
spontaneity which springs out of itself and is described 
as the thought of God or its self-dirempting activity, its 
desire for being many. All creation proceeds out of this 
spontaneity; the creation is not differently described as 
an event which happened at a particular time, but it is 
eternal spontaneity and this power of God that reveals 
itself as eternal self-manifestation. Whatever is de¬ 
scribed as movement ( kriya ), energy (vlrya\ self-com¬ 
pleteness ( tejas ), or strength (bald) of God are but the 
different aspects of this power. The strength of God 
consists in the fact that He is never tired or fatigued in 
spite of His eternal and continuous operation of creation; 

His energy (vlrya) consists in this, that though His power 
is split up as the material on which it acts, yet it does not 
suffer any change on account of that; His lustre of self¬ 
completeness (tejas) consists in this, that He does not 
wait for the help of any instrument of any kind for His 
creative operation; and it is the self-spontaneity of this 
power that is described as His agency (kartritva), as the 
creator of the world. God is described as being both of 
the nature of pure consciousness and of the nature of 
power. It is the all-pervasive consciousness of the mind 
that constitutes the omniscience of God, and when this 
wholeness, omniscience and self-complete conscious¬ 
ness as pure differenceless vacuity dirempts itself into 
the creative operation it is called His power. It is on/ S 
this account that the power (iakti) of God is described as ' 
being thought-movement (jnana-mula-kriyatmakd). This 
power of consciousness may be regarded both as a part 
of God and therefore one with Him, and also as His 
specific character or quality. It is this power which 
dirempts itself as consciousness and its object ( cetya - 
cetana ), as time and all that is measured by time ( kalya- 
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kala), as manifested and unmanifested (vyaktavyakta), as 
the enjoyer and that which is enjoyed (bhokta-bhogya), as 
the body and that which is embodied (< deha-deht ). The 
conception of purusha seems to indicate the view of 
a creation or the formation of an association of in¬ 
dividual selves like the honeycomb of the bees. They 
are regarded as unchangeable in themselves and yet they 
are covered over with the dusty impurities of beginning¬ 
less instinctive root desires ( vasana), and thus though 
pure in themselves they may also be regarded as im¬ 
pure. In themselves they are absolutely unaffected by 
any kind of afflictions, and being parts of God’s nature 
are omniscient and eternally emancipated beings. These 
purushas, being of the nature of manifestations of the 
creative operation of God’s power, are by His own will 
differently affected by ignorance ( avidya), which makes 
them subject to various kinds of afflictions; and as a 
result thereof their own natures are hidden from them¬ 
selves. They thus appear to be undergoing all kinds of 
virtuous and sinful experiences of pleasures and pains; 
and being thus affected with these are first associated 
with the creative power of God. Then as the power 
first evolves itself into this first category of time as the 
all-determining factor ( niyati ), they become associated 
with that category, and then as the sattvagunas gradually 
evolve from time, the rajogunas from sattva and the 
tamogunas from rajas, the purushas are associated first 
with sattva, then with rajas and then with tamas. When 
all the gunas are evolved, though the three gunas are 
then all disturbed for further creative operation, they 
are not disturbed in all the parts, and there are some 
parts of the guna-conglomeration which are in equili¬ 
brium with one another; this state of the equilibrium of 
the gunas is called the prakriti. The honeycomb of the 
purushas thus forms a primal element which is asso¬ 
ciated with the self-evolving energy of God from the 
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first moment of its movement, continues to be so 
associated with each of the evolving stages of cate¬ 
gories up to the evolution of prakriti and later on with 
all the other categories that are evolved from prakriti. 
This conglomeration of the purushas is admitted to 
be the changeless substance that is associated with the 
evolution of the categories and descends gradually down 
through the successive stages of the categories until we 
come to the complete human stage of the evolution of 
the different senses of the gross elements. Unlike the 
kind of purusha that is found in the classical Samkhya 
treatises, which regard the purushas as being absolutely 
untouched by the instinctive root desires (vasatta) and 
the afflictions, it considers the purushas to be full of 
impurities of vasanas and afflictions though in themselves 
they are essentially pure; again the classical Samkhya 
considers that the vasanas are produced in a beginningless 
way through karma through an endless series of births 
and rebirths, whereas in this system the different purushas 
are originally associated with different vasanas according 
to the will of God. Unlike the kind of the classical 
Samkhya where the vasanas are regarded as part of 
prakriti as buddhi or citta, here they form an original 
extraneous impurity of the purushas. 

7. A little consideration will show that this system of 
Vaishnava thought may be regarded as an original inter¬ 
pretation of the Upanishadic Philosophy. It may be 
remembered that in the Upanishads we hear that the 
ultimate Brahman through a desire of becoming many 
performed tapas and through that created the universe. 
It may also be noted that in the Mundaka Upanishad 
thought is described as being the tapas of Brahman 
(jnanamayam tapah ), but this idea is only touched on 
there and not further developed in any of the earlier 
Upanishads. In some passages of the Upanishads it is 
said that Brahman perceived that he would be many and 
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h he became many. In the SvetaSvatara Upanishad 
f sa id that thought-power or movement is spontane- 
om with God and, in the Taittirlya, Brahman is de¬ 
scribed as being the truth, the thought and the infinite. 

It seems dear that in the above system the power, will 
rception of God is identified as spontaneous 
thought-movement; and it is in this way that the 
theistic view of a creation is reconciled with the pan¬ 
theistic view of creation as spontaneous self-develop¬ 
ment of God. There is yet another element which has 
to be taken note of here. We remember that in the 
Atharvaveda ( 19 . 54) time is regarded as a first god; it 
began the work of creation, and it is in time that both 
Brahman and tapas were upheld and time is regarded 
as the lord of all things. The whole universe was set in 
motion by time and produced by time, and it was time 
which became Brahman. This idea of the Atharvaveda 
was almost ignored in the Upanishads, and in the 
SvetaSvatara the view that everything came out of time 
is regarded as a heretical doctrine. In the above system, 
however, time is identified with the thought-move¬ 
ment of God and is regarded as the first category of 
its inner movement, which is responsible not only for 
the creation of the cosmos but also of the colony of 
individual selves. We thus find here a system of dynamic 
absolutism in which the absolute out of the necessity of 
its own nature as thought spontaneously sets itself in 
movement, which is called its power, its will or time, 
and through it splits itself up into the subjective and the 
objective order. There is no particular point of time 
when this movement starts and there is no external 
cause which acts as its stimulant. The absolute is com¬ 
plete in itself and its movement is spontaneous; it is the 
spontaneity of this movement that is also regarded as its 
vision, and the necessity that is involved in its own 
nature otherwise called niyati is what determines the 
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nature of the direction in which it flows; and it is also 
responsible for the specific natures of the subjective and 
the objective order that have sprung into being. The 
absolute, however, does not exist in its self-evolving 
activity, but remains in full self-possession even though 
it may be splitting itself up as consciousness of the 
unconscious series. The conscious series involving an 
infinite number of souls is associated throughout the 
whole course of evolution with the different grades of 
the objective category, until the fullest development of 
the latter is attained in the creation of the cosmos as we 
have it. The individual members of the colony of souls 
being parts of God are all absolutely pure and un¬ 
changeable, but yet through the divine practical neces¬ 
sity of the self-realisation through moral struggle in the 
cosmos they are all associated from the moment of their 
separation with God with extraneous limitations which 
formed a nucleus which would determine the nature of 
the future history in the form of root tendencies 
(vasanas) from which it will be their duty to free them¬ 
selves through their moral struggle in the world. In 
this system of thought the spirituality of matter and of 
individual souls is well established. The full reason of 
the association of matter and spirit is to be found in 
the fact that they are both jointly evolved out of the 
spontaneity of the absolute; they have both remained 
associated together at each of the stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the thought-movement of God as the spontane¬ 
ous movement of the absolute. Throughout the whole 
course of the evolution they simply break up into two 
poles of the dialectic as the creator and the created, and 
the thinker and the thought. In a way it seems to me to 
be the best reconciliation of the apparently irrecon¬ 
cilable strands of Upanishadic thought, and it has in¬ 
directly inspired some of the most important Vaishnava 
systems of thought that have been elaborated in later 
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times. If I had to label it with any name I should call it 
“The idealism of dynamic pantheism”. 

8 . But while the followers of the Upanishadic line of 
thought were thus trying to re-think the Upanishadic 
ideas and reconcile them in systematic forms in their 
own words, many other thinkers were trying to think 
out the problem of their time independently. Much of 
the history of these thinkers is now unknown to us, and 
it is to be seen how far our future researches can explore 
the nature of the intellectual activity of this period with 
any degree of exactness. Thus while the law of karma 
which started while the belief in the magical Vedic rites 
was being formulated in the Upanishadic period, and 
while the conviction was growing in the Upanishadic 
circles that the birth and experiences of a man were 
determined according to his deeds, we have evidences 
of schools of thought, known as the Ajivakas, who con¬ 
tinued to preach the nihilism of karma and who thought 
that there was no such thing as exertion or labour or 
power or energy or human strength and that all things 
were unalterably fixed. The Dighanikaya, while giving 
an account of the schools, says that according to them 

There is no cause either proximate or remote for the deprival of 
beings; they become deprived without reason or cause. There is 
no cause either proximate or remote for the purity of beings: 
they become pure without reason or cause. Nothing depends 
either on one’s own efforts or on the efforts of others; in short, 
nothing depends on any human effort, for there is no such thing 
as power or energy or human exertion or human strength. 
Everything that thinks, everything that has senses, everything 
that is procreated, everything that lives, is destitute of force, 
power or energy. Their varying conditions at any time are due to 
fate, to their environment and their own nature. (Hoernle’s 
translation.) 

This is a sort of ethical nihilism that attempted to upset 
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the entire moral order which formed the firm bed-rock 
not only of the Upanishadic belief but also of other 
thinkers of the age. The existence of such lines of 
thought remarkably demonstrates the view that the 
period which succeeded the Upanishadic times was a 
period when bold adventures in independent thinking 
were being undertaken, and this is very definitely 
proved by the rise of the two great schools of philosophy, 
namely, those of Buddhism and Jainism. 

9. Gautama Buddha was born in or about the year 
560 b.c. in the Lumbini grove near the ancient town of 
Kapilavastu in the now dense terraces of Nepal. Ac¬ 
cording to the legends it was foretold of him that he 
would enter upon the ascetic life when he should see 
‘ * a decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man and a 
maniac”. His father tried his best to keep him away 
from these by marrying him and surrounding him with 
luxuries. But on successive occasions while issuing from 
the palace he was confronted by these four things, 
which filled him with distress; and realising the im¬ 
permanence of all earthly things he determined to for¬ 
sake his home and try if he could discover some means 
of immortality to remove the sufferings of human beings. 
He made his “Great renunciation” when he was 
twenty-nine years old. He travelled on foot to Raj- 
griha and thence to Varanasi where in company with 
other ascetics he entered upon a course of extreme self- 
discipline, carrying his austerities to such a length that 
his body became utterly emaciated and he fell down 
senseless and was believed to be dead. After six years 
of this great struggle he was convinced that the truth 
was not to be won by the way of extreme asceticism, and 
resuming an ordinary course of life he at last attained 
absolute and supreme enlightenment. 

10 . It is difficult to assert what exactly was the nature 
of his enlightenment. But what passed as the philo- 
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sophy which the Buddha preached was the twelvefold 
chain of causation which is supposed to explain the 
mystery of the world. The early Buddhist philosophy 
did not accept any fixed entity or being as determining 
the nature of all realities. The only things that existed 
were the substantial phenomena, and these were called 
dharmas. But the question is, that if there is no sub¬ 
stance or reality, how are we to account for the pheno¬ 
mena? But the phenomena are happening and passing 
away and the main point of interest with the Buddha 
was to find out; what being what else is, what happening 
what else happens, what not being what else is not. The 
phenomena are happening in a series, and we see that 
there being certain phenomena there become some 
others in relation to them or with reference to them. The 
question with which the Buddha started before attaining 
Buddhahood was this: In what miserable condition are 
the people; they are born, they decay, pass away and are 
born again, and they do not know the path of escape 
from this decay, death and misery. How to know the 
way of escape from this misery, decay and death ? Then 
it occurred to him, what being there are decay and 
death, depending on what or with reference to what do 
they come ? As he thought deeply it occurred to him 
that decay and death could only occur when there is 
birth, so they depend on birth. What being there is 
birth, on what does birth depend ? Then it occurred to 
him that birth could only be if there were previous 
existence ( bhava ). But on what does then existence 
depend or what being there, there is bhava? Then it 
occurred to him that there could not be existence unless 
there is the “holding fast” ( u-padana ). But on what did 
upadana depend? It occurred to him that it was 
desire ( tanha ). But what being there, can there be 
desire? To this question it occurred to him that there 
must be feeling ( yedana ) in order that there may be 
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desire. But on what does vedana depend or rather what 
being there, there may be feeling ( vedana ) ? To this it 
occurred to him that there must be a sense-contact 
( sparSa ) in order that there can be feeling. If there 
should be no sense-contact there would be no feeling. 
But on what does this sense-contact depend? It oc¬ 
curred to him that as there were six sense-contacts there 
were the six feelings of contact ( ayatana ). But on what 
did these six ayatanas depend ? It occurred to him that 
there must be the mind and body ( namarupa ) in order 
that there might be the six feelings of contact. But on 
what did the namarupa depend? It occurred to him 
that without consciousness ( vijnana ) there could be no 
namarupa. But what being there, there would be 
vijnana? Here it occurred to him that in order that 
there might be vijfiana there must be the affirmations 
(sankhdra) or synthesising activity of the complexes. 
But what being there, are there the sankharas ? Here it 
occurred to him that the sankharas can only be if there 
is ignorance (avijjd). If avijja can be stopped, then the 
sankharas will be stopped, and if the sankharas can be 
stopped, the vinnana can be stopped, and so on. For 
our present purpose the question whether all these 
twelve links of causation were discovered by the Buddha 
himself in their entirety, or whether originally there was 
a lesser number of links to which some more were added 
in later times, need not detain us here, for whatever 
that may be it is certain that the spirit of the twelve 
links was present in the primitive formulation even 
though it may not have contained all the twelve links. 
But the most important protest against the Upanishadic 
thought that is to be found in the view that was enun¬ 
ciated by the Buddha consists in his radical denial of the 
existence of self. There was no atman as a permanent 
entity, individual or being. What appears as self is only 
the aggregate of different elements such as the body and 
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the senses, the feelings, conceptual knowledge, the 
synthetic functioning of combined sense-affections, 
combined feelings and combined concepts of the 
consciousness. Interpreting it according to later expla¬ 
nations, we find that the early Buddhistic thought was 
radically pluralistic; no permanence and no ultimate 
reality can be attributed to anything; but whether we 
take the subject or the object phenomena, we find that 
there is only a concourse of diverse elements which are 
momentarily coming together, disintegrating and form¬ 
ing new components, again disintegrating and forming 
other components, and so on. There is no distinction of 
substance and qualities, for what is called a substance is 
as much an element as that which is called a quality, and 
there is no reason why one entity should be dependent 
on another or should be considered as inherent in an¬ 
other; so the distinctions of substance and qualities and 
actions are ignored. The so-called substance, qualities 
and actions are placed on the same plane and taken as 
separate elements. Thus the elements cannot have any 
further description than the momentary form in which 
they appear, and there is no individual agent that per¬ 
sists through time, but each element, each component, 
lasts only for the moment in which it appears. The 
elements have this peculiarity that they act in co-opera¬ 
tion with one another, and that such co-operation takes 
place in such a relative reference that there being some 
entities there are other entities. Since there is no per¬ 
manent cause, no ground, no producer and no per¬ 
manency anywhere, no conglomeration of entities can 
be called an individual or a cause. Cause is to be under¬ 
stood only in the sense of “This being there, that is”. 
In the Upanishads we had the idea that an individual is 
composed of sixteen parts, of which the last part was a 
nucleus and the ground of all the rest. Here, however, 
there is no such ground part, and an individual is 
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reduced to sense-data, cognitional feeling and conscious¬ 
ness-elements and the element of functioning by virtue 
of which the diverse elements would come together and 
show up the appearance of the individual. Since no 
ground can be affirmed of any of the elements that 
appear, all elements are absolutely unsubstantial, and 
there is no way of penetrating into them any further 
than their momentary appearance. It is only through 
avidya that the conglomerations of these unsubstantial 
and impermanent elements are regarded as permanent 
or semi-permanent individuals. 

11. The true self with the Upanishads was a matter of 
transcendental experience, for they said that it could not 
be described in terms of anything, but could only be 
pointed out as “there” behind all the changing mental 
categories. The Buddha looked into the mind and saw 
that it did not exist and the Buddha is represented as 
saying: “When one says *T, what he does is that he 
refers either to all the elements combined or any one of 
them and deludes himself that that was T’, just as one 
could not say that the fragrance of the lotus belongs to 
the colour so one could not say that the sense-data was 
T’ or that the feeling was ‘I’ or that any of the other 
elements was T\ There is nowhere to be found in the 
elements composing an individual ‘I am'”. What 
people perceived in themselves when they said that they 
perceived their selves was but the mental experiences 
either individually or together. The Upanishads reveal 
through them the dawn of an experience of an im¬ 
mutable reality as the self of man, as the only abiding 
truth behind all changes, but Buddhism holds that this 
immutable self of man is a delusion and false knowledge. 
The first postulate of the system is that impermanence 
is sorrow. Ignorance about sorrow, ignorance about the 
way in which it originates, ignorance about the nature 
of the extinction of sorrow and ignorance about the 
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means of bringing about its extinction are the four kinds 
of ignorance ( avidya ). The word avidya also occurs in 
the Upanishads, but there it means ignorance about 
the atman doctrine, and it is sometimes contrasted with 
vidya or true knowledge about the self. With the 
Upanishads the highest truth was the permanent self, 
the bliss; but with the Buddha there was nothing per¬ 
manent and all was change; and all change of imperma¬ 
nence was sorrow. 

12. This early phase of Buddhism was thus a system of 
pluralistic phenomenalism, which did not attribute any 
greater importance to mind than to matter; and where 
mind and matter vanished as individual entities, we 
found in their place a number of elements (seventy-five 
according to the later elaboration of the system). 

13. It may thus be difficult to conceive how from this 
doctrine there can originate any system of idealism, 
monism or absolutism, but a little inspection will show 
that this elimination of all substantiality and reality 
from the elements which are supposed to compose the 
so-called individual took away from them the basis of 
realism or realistic pluralism. The elements are no 
doubt as they are perceived, but we cannot say that they 
are real as they are perceived, for there is no reality be¬ 
hind them. When, therefore, the enquiring mind pur¬ 
sues the question, which naturally arises in the mind and 
without an answer to which the mind cannot be set at 
rest, “What is there behind these elements, what is the 
ground of these appearances, what is their substance ?” 
and if such a question meets with the answer that there 
is no ground and no reality behind the elements, the 
elements are naturally reduced to mere appearances, 
and to the question, "What is the ultimate reality, what 
is truth?” the only answer that can be expected is that 
everything is void and essenceless; there is nothing real 
anywhere. The goal or Nirvana , as held before us by 
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early Buddhism according to the Theravada interpreta¬ 
tions, cannot show to us any positive element. The 
Buddha no doubt could not give any positive answer as 
to what becomes of us when the nirvana is attained, for 
whether we exist in some form eternal, or do not exist, 
is not a proper Buddhistic question. For it is an heresy 
to think of a Tathagata as existing eternally (fafvata) or 
not existing, or whether he is existing as well as not 
existing, or whether he is neither existing nor non¬ 
existing. So anyone who seeks to discuss whether 
nirvana is either a positive or eternal state, or a mere 
state of non-existence or annihilation, takes a view 
which has been discarded in Buddhism as heretical. We 
can only describe nirvana according to the early Bud¬ 
dhism as extinction of sorrows, as the natural conse¬ 
quence of the destruction of desires. But in spite of 
all these the question may still remain irresistible— 
What is then the ultimate reality ? We shall show in our 
next chapter with what acuteness the logical dialectic of 
Nagarjuna tried to prove the unsubstantiality and 
essencelessness of all concepts and of all appearances, 
and in doing this he only supplemented the view that 
had been indefatigably emphasised and endlessly re¬ 
peated in the Prajfiaparamita works with a logical 
apparatus. We shall also see how this doctrine of the 
unsubstantiality of all elements and their reduction to 
mere phenomenal appearances made it easy for many 
thinkers, who probably had a Brahminic training or 
grounding in the Upanishads, to reduce these elements 
into mere mental ideas and to supplement them with a 
permanent nucleus as pure consciousness. 
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BUDDHIST IDEALISM 

1. I suggested in my last chapter that when the 
Theravada school of Buddhism started the doctrine of 
the unsubstantiality and impermanence of all elements, 
one logical consequence of that would be that there was 
nothing real anywhere. So the highest truth would be 
a mere nothingness of all phenomena, but neither the 
Theravada Buddhism nor its later product the Sarva- 
stivadins, which admitted the existence of all things, 
could give us a logical dialectic by which the essence- 
lessness of all things could be proved. Both the Thera- 
(vadins and the Sarvastivadins, therefore, remained at a 
stage in which they only emphasised the existence of the 
impermanent elements, but did not push the doctrine 
of impermanence and unsubstantiality to its natural, 
logical consequence of nihilism. Thus none of the early 
thinkers tried to emphasise this part of the doctrine, 
and seceded from the Mahayana school as represented 
in the Prajnaparamita in which they preached the 
doctrine of nothingness of all phenomena as the greatest 
attainable truth. But it was only Nagarjuna who first 
^applied the Law of Contradiction to all phenomena and 
to all concepts and tried to establish the doctrine that 
.no concepts could be explained either by themselves or 
f by other entities; that all attempts to understand them 
would land us in confusion from which there is no 
escape, and that, therefore, all phenomena had only a 
relative appearance and at bottom were all essenceless, 
inconceivable and self-contradictory. 

2. The Madhyamika system of Nagarjuna holds that 
there is nothing which has an essence or nature of its 
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own; even heat cannot be said to be the essence of fire, 
for both the heat and the fire are the results of the com¬ 
bination of many conditions; what depends on many 
conditions cannot be said to be the single nature or 
essence of the thing. That alone may be said to be the 
true essence or nature of anything which does not de¬ 
pend on anything elsfe, and since no such essence or 
nature can be discovered which stands independently 
by itself we cannot say that it exists. If a thing has no 
essence or existence of its own we cannot affirm the 
essence of other things of it. If we cannot affirm any¬ 
thing positive of anything we cannot consequently 
assert anything negative of anything. If anyone first 
believes in things positive and afterwards discovers that 
they are not so, he may be said to have faith in negation, 
but in reality since we cannot speak of anything as 
positive we cannot speak of anything as negative either. 
It may be objected that we nevertheless perceive things 
and processes going on. To this the Madhyamika reply is 
that a process of change could not be affirmed of things 
that are permanent. But we can hardly speak of a pro¬ 
cess with reference to momentary things; for those 
which are momentary are destroyed the next moment 
after they appear, and so there is nothing which can 
continue to justify a process. That which appears as 
being neither comes from anywhere nor goes anywhere 
and that which appears as destroyed also does not come 
from anywhere nor goes anywhere, and so no process of 
change can be affirmed of beings either in their origina¬ 
tion or in their destruction. It cannot be that when the 
second moment arose the first moment had suffered a 
change in the process, for it was not the same as the 
second and there was no so-called cause-effect relation. 
In fact, there being no relation between the two the’ 
temporal determination as prior and posterior is wrong. 
The supposition that there is a self which suffers changes 
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is invalid, for there is neither self nor the so-called psycho¬ 
logical elements. If the soul is a unity it cannot undergo 
any process, for that would suppose that the soul aban¬ 
dons one character and takes up another at the same 
identical moment, which is inconceivable. But then the 
question may arise that if there is no process and no 
cycle of worldly existence, what is then the nirvana? 
Nirvana, according to the Madhyamika theory, is the 
absence of the essence of all phenomena which cannot 
be conceived either as anything which has ceased or as 
anything which is produced. In nirvana all phenomena 
are lost; we say that the phenomena cease to exist in 
nirvana, but like the illusory snake in the rope they 
(never existed. Nirvana is merely the cessation of the 
|seeming phenomenal flow. It cannot, therefore, be 
designated either as positive or as negative, for these 
conceptions only belong to phenomena. In this state 
there is nothing which is known, and even the know¬ 
ledge of the phenomena having ceased to appear is not 
found. Even the Buddha himself is a phenomenon, a 
mirage or a dream, and so are all his teachings. 

3. The Madhyamika school wishes to keep the pheno¬ 
menal and the real views wide apart. If from the 
phenomenal view things are admitted to be as they are 
perceived, all the relations are also to be conceived as 
they are perceived. Thus while Dinnaga urges that a 
thing is what it is in itself ( svalakshatta ), Candraklrti, a 
follower of Nagarjuna, holds that since relations are 
also perceived to be true, the real nature of things need 
not be svalakshana; the relational aspects of things are 
as much true as the unrelationalaswell. Phenomenal sub¬ 
stances exist as well as their qualities. “The thing-in- 
itself”, says Nagarjuna, “is as much a relative concept 
as all relational things that are popularly perceived to be 
true”; that being so, it is meaningless to define percep¬ 
tion as being only the thing-in-itself. Candraklrti thus 
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does not think that any good can be done by criticising 
the realistic logic of the Naiyayikas. So far as the 
popular perceptions or conceptions go the Nyaya logic 
is quite competent to deal with them and to give an 
account of them. There is a phenomenal reality or 
order which is true for the man in the street and on 
which all our linguistic and other usages are based. It 
is, therefore, useless to define valid perception as being 
only the unique thing-in-itself and to discard all associa¬ 
tions of quality or relations as being extraneous and in¬ 
valid. Such a definition does not improve matters; for 
in reality such a definition is also relative and therefore 
false. Aryyadeva, another follower of Nagarjuna, says 
that the Madhyamika view has no thesis of its own 
which it seeks to establish, for it does not believe in the 
reality or unreality of anything or in the combination of 
reality or unreality. Thus there is no ultimate thesis in 
Nagarjuna. It is, therefore, neither idealism nor realism f 
nor absolutism, but blank phenomenalism which only 
accepts the phenomenal world as it is but which would 
not, for a moment, tolerate any kind of essence, ground 
or reality behind it. 

4. As Buddhism was gradually developing, it began 
to make many converts from amongst the Brahmins 
who were trained in the Upanishadic learning. One of 
these was ASvaghosha, the son of a Brahmin named 
Saimhaguhya, who spent his early days in travelling 
over the different parts of India and in defeating the 
Buddhists in open debates. He was probably converted 
into Buddhism by Parlva, who was an important person 
in that age. He in all probability was a man steeped in 
the knowledge of the philosophy of the Upanishads, 
and after his own conversion into Buddhism he inter¬ 
preted it in a new line which, together with the philo¬ 
sophy of the Lankavatarasutra, marks the foundation of l 
Buddhist idealism. He held that in the soul two aspects 
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may be distinguished; the aspect as the reality ( bhuta - 
tathata) and the aspect as the cycle of birth and death. 
The soul as bhutatathata means the oneness of the 
totality of all things (dharmadhatu ), i.e. that in which all 
the appearances ultimately merge and from which they 
have all come into the so-called being. 1 Its essential 
nature is uncreative and eternal. All things, simply on 
account of the beginningless traces of the incipient and 
unconscious memory of our past experiences of many 
previous lives, appear in their objective and individu¬ 
ated forms. If we could overcome this, our integrated 
history of past experiences, otherwise called vasana or 
smriti, the essence of all individuation and plurality, 
would disappear and there would be no trace of the 
world of objects. “Things in their fundamental nature 
are not nameable or explicable. They cannot be ade¬ 
quately expressed in any form of language. They 
possess absolute sameness ( samata ). They are subject 
neither to transformation nor to destruction; they are 
nothing but one soul—thatness—reality ( bhutatathata ).” 
This “thatness” or reality has no attribute and it can 
jonly be somehow pointed out in silence as the mere 
“that”. Since you understand that when the totality of 
existence is spoken of or thought of, there is neither that 
which speaks nor that which is spoken of, there is 
neither that which thinks nor that which is thought of, 
you have the stage of “thatness”. This bhutatathata is 
neither that which is existent nor that which is non¬ 
existent, nor that which is at once existent and non¬ 
existent, nor that which is not at once existent and non¬ 
existent. It is neither that which is plurality, nor that 
which is at once unity and plurality, nor that which is 


1 The treatment of Aivaghosha’s philosophy is based upon Suzuki’s 
translation of Asvaghosha’s Sraddhotpldasutra. Whether israddhot- 
padasOtra can be attributed to Asvaghosha or not need not be discussed 
here. 
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not at once unity and plurality. It is negative in the 
sense that it is beyond all that is conditional, and it is 
positive in the sense that it holds all within it. It cannot 
be comprehended by any kind of particularisation or 
distinction. It is only by transcending the range of 
our intellectual category and the comprehension of the 
limited range of finite phenomena that we can get a 
glimpse of it. It cannot be comprehended by the par¬ 
ticularising consciousness of all beings, and we thus 
may call it negation (Junyata) in this sense. The truth is 
that which subjectively does not exist by itself, that the 
negation (Sunyata) is also void ( sunya ) in its nature, that 
neither that which is negation nor that which negates is 
an independent entity. It is the pure soul that manifests 
itself as eternal, permanent, immortal, which completely 
holds all things within it. On that account it cannot be 
called affirmation; and there is no trace of affirmation 
in it because it is neither the product of the creative 
function of thought nor the sub-conscious memory as 
the integrated past history of experiences, and the only 
way of grasping this truth—the thatness—is by tran¬ 
scending all conceptual creation. “The soul in birth and 
death comes forth from the tathagata-womb, the ulti¬ 
mate reality. But the immortal and the mortal coincide 
with each other though they are not identical.” 

5. “Thus the absolute self remains a relative aspect by 
its self-affirmation. It is called the all-pervading mind 
( alayavijitand ). It expresses two principles: (i) en¬ 
lightenment, ( 2 ) non-enlightenment. Enlightenment is 
the perfection of the mind when it is free from the cor¬ 
ruptions of the creative, instinctive, incipient memory. 
It penetrates all and is the unity.” When it is said that 
all consciousness starts from this fundamental truth it 
should not be thought that consciousness had any real 
origin, for it was merely a phenomenal existence, a mere 
imaginary creation of the perceivers under the influence 
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of the delusive smrti. The multitude of people are said 
to be lacking in enlightenment because ignorance 
( avidyd ) prevails, because there is a constant influx of 
smrti or past memory conserved as sub-conscious 
thought which forces itself constantly into the conscious 
plane and from which they are never emancipated; but 
when they are divested of this smrti they can then 
recognise that no stages of mentation, viz. their appear¬ 
ance and presence, change and disappearance, have any 
reality. They are neither in a temporal nor in a spatial 
relation with the soul for they are not self-existent. 
This high enlightenment shows itself imperfectly in our 
grouped phenomenal experiences as prajnd (wisdom) 
and karma. By pure wisdom we understand that when 
one by virtue of the perfuming power of the dharma 
disciplines himself truthfully and accomplishes meri¬ 
torious deeds, the mind (alayavijnana) which associates 
itself with birth and death would be broken down, and 
the modes of the evolving consciousness will be annulled 
and the power of the genuine wisdom of the dharmas 
will manifest itself. 

Though all modes of consciousness and mentation are the mere 
products of ignorance, the ignorance in its ultimate nature is 
regarded as being both identical and non-identical with enlighten¬ 
ment; and, therefore, ignorance is in one sense destructible and 
in another sense indestructible. This may be illustrated by the 
simile of the water and the waves which are stirred up in the 
ocean. Here the water can be said to be both identical and non¬ 
identical with the waves. The waves have been stirred up by the 
wind but the water remains the same. When the winds cease the 
motion of the waves subsides but the water remains the same. 
Likewise, when the mind of all creatures which in its own nature 
is pure and clean is stirred up by the wind of ignorance (avidyd) 
the waves of mentality (bhdvanrf) make their appearance. These 
three (the mind, ignorance and mentality), however, have no 
existence and they are neither unity nor plurality. When ignor- 
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ance is annihilated the awakened mentality is tranquilised but the 
essence of wisdom remains unmolested. 

The truth or the enlightenment is absolutely un¬ 
obtainable by any modes of relativity or by any outward 
sense of enlightenment. All things in the phenomenal W 
world are but reflections in the true light, so that they / 
neither pass out of it nor enter into it and they neither " 
disappear nor are destroyed. It is, however, disassociated 
from the mind (alayavijnana), which associates itself 
with birth and death, since it is in its true nature clean, 
pure, eternal, calm and immutable. This truth again is 
such that it transforms itself, wherever conditions are 
favourable, in the form of tathagata or in some other 
forms, in order that all beings may be induced thereby 
to bring their virtue to maturity. 

6 . “Non-enlightenment has no existence of its own 
apart from its relation with enlightenment a priori .” 

But enlightenment a priori is spoken of only in contrast 
with non-enlightenment, and as non-enlightenment is 
non-entity true enlightenment in turn loses its signific¬ 
ance too. They are distinguished only in mutual rela- ' ^ 

tion as enlightenment or non-enlightenment. The mani¬ 
festations of non-enlightenment are made in three ways: 

( 1 ) as a disturbance of the mind (alayavijnana) by the 
action of ignorance producing misery, ( 2 ) by the ap¬ 
pearance of an ego or a perceiver, and ( 3 ) by the crea¬ 
tion of an external world which does not exist inde¬ 
pendently of the perceiver. Out of the unreal external 
world six kinds of phenomena arise in succession. The 
first phenomenon is intelligence; being affected by the 
external world the mind becomes conscious of the dif¬ 
ference between the agreeable and the disagreeable. The * 
second phenomenon is succession; following upon 
intelligence, memory retains the sensations agreeable as 
well as disagreeable in a continual succession of sub- 
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jective states. The third phenomenon is clinging; 
through the retention of a succession of sensations 
agreeable as well as disagreeable there arises the desire of 
clinging. The fourth phenomenon is an attachment to 
names or ideas, etc.; by clinging the mind hypostatises 
all names through which it gives definition to all things. 
The fifth phenomenon is the performance of deeds; on 
account of attachment to names, etc. there arise all the 
variations of deeds productive of individuality. The 
sixth phenomenon is the suffering due to the fetter of 
deeds; through deeds arises suffering in which the mind 
finds itself entangled and curtailed of its freedom. All 
these phenomena have thus come forth through avidya 
or ignorance. 

7. The relation between this truth and avidya is in one 
sense a mere identity and may be illustrated by the 
simile of all kinds of pottery, which though different are 
all made of the same clay (compare Chandogya Upani- 
shad 6 . 1 . 4 ). Ignorance and its various transient forms 
all come from one and the same entity. Therefore, 
the Buddha teaches that all beings are from eternity 
abiding in nirvana. It is by the touch of ignorance 
that the truth comes in the phenomenal form of 
existence. 

8 . In the all-surveying mind (alayavijnana) ignorance 
manifests itself, and from non-enlightenment starts 
that which sees, that which represents, that which 
apprehends an objective world and that which con¬ 
stantly particularises it into various individual forms. 
This is called ego {mafias'). Five different names are 
given to the ego according to its different modes of 
operation. The first name is activity-consciousness 
(i karmavijftana ), in the sense that through the agency of 
ignorance an unenlightened mind begins to be dis¬ 
turbed. The second name is evolving-consciousness 
{pravritti vijnana ); it means that when the mind is dis- 
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turbed there evolves that which sees an external world. 

The third name is representative-consciousness, which 
means that the ego (manas) represents or reflects an 
external world. As a clear mirror reflects the images of ^ 
all descriptions, it is even so with the representative¬ 
consciousness ; when it is confronted, for instance, with 
the objects of the five senses it represents them in¬ 
stantaneously and without effort. The fourth is par- 
ticularising-consciousness, in the sense that it discrimi¬ 
nates between different things, defiled as well as pure. 

The fifth name is succession-consciousness; it means 
that it is continuously attracted by the waking con¬ 
sciousness of attention. It (manas) represents all ex¬ 
periences and it never loses nor suffers through the 
destruction of any karma, good as well as evil, which had 
been done in the past and the retributions of which, 
painful or agreeable, are matured in the present or in 
the future; through this function the mind recollects 
things gone by and in imagination anticipates things to 
come. Since all things that are produced from alayavij- 
fiana are produced through the operation of the inte¬ 
grated history of experiences, all the modes of parti- 
cularisation are the self-particularisations of the mind. 

The mind in itself, being however free from all attri¬ 
butes, is undifferentiated. Therefore, the conclusion is 
that all things and conditions in the phenomenal world get 
hypostatised and established only through ignorance of 
the integrated history of experiences and have no more 
reality than images in a mirror. They arise simply from 
the ideality of a particular mind. When the mind is 
disturbed, the multiplicity of things is produced, but 
when the mind is quiet, the multiplicity of things dis-'. 
appears. By ego-consciousness ( manovijnana ) we mean/ 
the ignorant mind which by succession-consciousness, 
clings to the conception of “1” and “not I” and mis-i 
apprehends the nature of the objects of the six senses] 


i 
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Thus, believing in the external world produced by the 
beginningless history of the integrated experiences, 
otherwise called vasana or smrti, the mind becomes the 
principle of the sameness and undifferentiation that 
underlie all things which are one and perfectly calm 
and tranquil and show no sign of becoming. 

9. Non-enlightenment is the raison d’etre of samsara, 
i.e. birth and rebirth. When this is annihilated the 
conditions of the external world are also annihilated, and 
with them the state of an unrelated mind is also an¬ 
nihilated. But this annihilation does not mean thei 
annihilation of the mind but of its modes only. It be-! 
comes calm, like an unruffled sea when all winds which 
were disturbing it and producing the waves have been 
annihilated. In describing the relation of the interaction 
of avidya (ignorance, karmavijfiana, activity-conscious¬ 
ness—the subjective mind), vishaya (external world 
represented by the senses) and the tathata (thatness of 
the reality), ASvaghosha says that there is an inter¬ 
penetration or interperfuming of these elements. Thus 
Asvaghosha says: 

By perfuming we mean that while our worldly clothes have no 
odours of their own, neither agreeable nor disagreeable, they 
could yet acquire one or the other odour according to the nature 
of the substance with which they are perfumed. This thatness 
(tathata) is likewise a pure dharma free from all defilements of 
the perfuming power of the ignorance. On the other hand, 
ignorance has nothing to do with purity. Nevertheless, we speak 
of being able to do the work of purity because it in its turn is per- 
fumedby the “thatness”. Determined by the “ thatness” ignorance 
becomes the raison d’etre of all forms of defilement, and then 
ignorance perfumes the “thatness” and produces the integrated 
history of experiences. This last again in its turn perfumes 
ignorance. On account of this reciprocal perfuming the truth is 
misunderstood; on account of its being misunderstood an external 
world of subjectivity appears. Further, on account of the per- 
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fuming power of memory various modes of individuation are 
produced, and by dinging to them various deeds are done, and as 
the result thereof we suffer miseries, mental as well as bodily. 
Again, the “thatness” perfumes ignorance and in consequence of 
this perfuming the individual in subjectivity is made to loathe the 
misery of birth and death and to seek after the blessing of nirvana. 
This longing and loathing on the part of subjective mind in turn 
perfumes the “ thatness”. On account of this perfuming influence 
we are unable to believe that we are in possession within ourselves 
of the “ thatness” whose essential nature is pure, and we also recog¬ 
nise that all phenomena in the world are nothing but the illusory 
man ifestations of the mind (alayavijfiana) and have no reality of 
their own. Since we thus rightly understand the truth, we can 
practise the means of liberations and can perform those actions 
which are in accordance with the dharma; we should neither 
particularise nor ding to objects of desire. By virtue of this dis¬ 
cipline and habit we get ignorance annihilated after a lapse of 
innumerable years. As ignorance is thus annihilated the mind 
(alayavijhana) is no longer disturbed so as to be subject to indi¬ 
viduation; as the mind is no longer disturbed the particularisation 
of the surrounding world is annihilated. When in this way the 
truth of the condition of defilements, their products and the 
mental disturbances are all annihilated, it is said that a person 
attains nirvana. 

10 . The nirvana philosophy is not nothingness, but, 
tathata or thatness in its purity, unassociated with any 
kind of disturbance which produces all the diversities of 
experience. The main idea of this tathata philosophy 
seems to be that this transcendent thatness is at once a 
quintessence of all thought and activity; as avidya veils' 
it or perfumes it the world-appearance springs forth, 
but as the pure thatness also perfumes avidya there is a 
striving for the good as well. As the stage of avidya isj 
passed this illuminating character shines forth, for it is 
the ultimate truth in which the illusion appears as the 
many of the world. 
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11. We see here that after the analogy of the Brahman 
in the Upanishads ASvaghosha admitted one permanent 
reality from which he sought to derive everything else. 
We remember there are many passages in the Upani- 
shad where the Brahman is described as being unthink¬ 
able, unspeakable and unnameable, as one that can only 
be indicated by negating all affirmations about it. The 
Mandukya Upanishad, in trying to discover it, says 
that it is invisible, indefinable, unthinkable, which can 
have no practical bearing, wherein all appearances have 
ceased, one that is to be regarded as the soul. The 
dialectic of Nagarjuna has made us familiar with the view 
that no affirmation of any kind, be it that of existence or 
of non-existence or of both, can be made of any entity, 
and that all appearances are impermanent and un¬ 
substantial. Asvaghosha seems to combine these two 
ideas into the doctrine that there is a reality which he 
calls the mere thatness, of which it is not possible to 
make any kind of affirmation or negation; and following 
the footsteps of the Upanishads he describes it as 
forming the essential nature of the soul. The question 
may arise, if any affirmation or negation of any kind be 
possible, how can this ultimate principle be regarded 
either as ultimate or as reality? Asvaghosha seems to 
evade this charge by describing it as a mere thatness, and 
he thinks that by so doing he forbears from making any 
positive or negative affirmation regarding it. But he 
forgets that as a Buddhist he exposes himself to the 
charge of heresy by admitting a permanent entity as the 
ultimate truth. We have seen that in the Upanishads 
the word avidya is used merely in the sense of ignorance 
of the superior philosophy. But the Buddha uses the 
term as the primary notion in the twelvefold link of 
causation. But here also avidya is only a term in a re¬ 
volving series, such that when there is the avidya there 
are the samkharas which represent the past deeds; and 
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there being avidya and samkharas in the past life, there 
are the vijnana , namarupa , sparfa, vedana , trshna , 
upadana and bhava in the present life, and then again 
the jati and jaramarana in the next life. 1 The causality 
of avidya towards the samkhara does not imply any 
generative character or productive agency, for such 
notions are ruled out from the Buddhist notion of 
causality as defined by praiityasamutpdda. When one| 
says that there being avidya there is the samkhara, what 
is meant is that samkhara arises associated with avidya ^ 
in the sense that when avidya arises it is followed by the 
samkhara. But this does not mean that avidya is the 
material cause or a productive agent of samkharas. 1(1 
means only ignorance in the sense of passions or 
afflictions contrary to right knowledge. Avidya is not 
a mere negation of knowledge or ignorance, but it is a 
positive entity in the sense of false knowledge. Yet it is 
not a substance which generates the samkharas by itself 
or through itself, but it is its cause only in the sense thatj 
there being the avidya there are the samkharas. Thd 
concept of avidya in Asvaghosha is different from this 
notion of avidya as we find in early Buddhism and its 
later interpretations by the Sarvastivadins. Avidya with 
Asvaghosha appears as a dynamic agent, through the 
influence of which the ultimate reality, the “thatness”, 
takes a creative attitude, at which stage it is called 
alayavijnana; yet this dynamic agent is not different in 
its ultimate character from the nature of “thatness”, 
and the nature of “thatness” is itself indefinable by any 
affirmation or negation of any kind. The older concept,,, 
in which avidya stood as only a term in a revolving 
series, is thus changed in ASvaghosha’s philosophy into 
a principle of activity. But it retains somehow its primi-* 
tive character; because it is only through it that the past 
history of an individual in the form of root-potencies of 
1 See A History of Indian Philosophy, by S. N. Dasgupta, p. 84 etseq. 
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unconscious memory is retained; and it is through this 
that the "thatness” is made dynamic into the state of 
\alayavijnana. It is through this alayavijnana that the ap¬ 
pearance of the egos or perceivers and a false creation of 
an external world (the entire existence of which depends 
on the perception of these perceivers) are possible. It 
is in relation to this alayavijnana that the six kinds of 
phenomena, viz. of sensation, agreeable or disagreeable 
affections, desires, association of names and ideas, deeds 
and suffering, arise. Since without avidya there would 
not have been the first stir into activity of the ultimate 
"thatness” into alayavijnana, and its successive develop¬ 
ments as the egos and the ego-creations of the external 
world would have been impossible, the avidya may still 
be regarded here as a first term of the revolving series, 
though here its dynamic character is more emphasised. 
It is through the influence of this avidya that there 
starts that which sees, that which represents, that which 
apprehends an objective world and that which con¬ 
stantly particularises—the ego or manas. It is through 
the influence of this avidya that the ego operates in its 
fivefold functions by which it rouses itself as ego, as the 
perceiver of an external world, as a thinker of ideas 
generated by the external world, as discriminating be¬ 
tween good and bad and as retaining within itself all 
experiences that it gathers, whose good and bad effects 
it reaps. Avidya thus produces this ego-appearance and 
through this ego-appearance generates the history of 
experiences of this ego-appearance, and through that 
there is the cycle of new ego-appearances, their new ex¬ 
periences and their newer and newer conserved history 
of experiences. The existence of the external world is 
but a perception of the ego, and the ego is the product 
of the history of the experience and its historically prior 
egos. Though the avidya, the subjective minds and 
the external world which is but their perception, are all 
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appearances or modes which in their ultimate nature are 
identical with the “thatness”, yet by an intermixture 
or inter-penetration of them all we have an explanation 
of the individual person and his experiences. Thus, 
since the external world, its representation in the form 
of mental ideas, and the conservation of experiences are 
all due to the diverse kinds of ego operation, the system 
of ASvaghosha may be regarded as subjective idealism 
with reference to the ego. But since the ultimate reality 
is only the indefinable “thatness”, which is a reality 
even above the absolute mind of which the ego may be 
regarded as a manifestation, the system may be regarded 
as pure absolutism. And yet from the point of view that f 
from one alayavijfiana or absolute mind all the egos have 
been manifested, and that through the egos the world 
has been manifested, the system may be regarded also 
as absolute idealism. 

12 . I may now turn to the idealism of the Lankavatara- 
sutra. According to this work, the author of which is 
unknown to us, all the dharmas or phenomenal entities 
are but imaginary constructions of the human mind. 
There is no motion in the so-called external world as we 
suppose, for no such world exists. We construct it our¬ 
selves, and then we ourselves are deluded that it exists 
by itself. There are two functions involved in our 
consciousness, that which holds the perceptions, and 
that which orders them by imaginary construction. The 
two functions, however, mutually determine each other 
and cannot be separately distinguished. These functions 
are set to work on account of the beginningless in¬ 
stinctive tendencies inherent in them in relation to the 
world of appearances. All sense-knowledge can be 
stopped when the diverse unmanifested instincts of 
imagination are stopped. All our phenomenal know¬ 
ledge is without any essence or truth and is but a crea¬ 
tion of maya, a mirage or a dream. There is nothing 
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which may be called external, but all are the imaginary 
creations of one’s own mind which has been accustomed 
to create imaginary appearances from beginningless 
time. This mind by whose movement these creations 
take place as subject and object has no appearance in 
itself and is thus without any origination, existence and 
extinction, and is called the alayavijnana. What is 
meant by this alayavijnana, which is said to be without 
origination, existence and extinction, is probably this, 
that it' is always a hypothetical state which merely ex¬ 
plains the phenomenal states that appear, and therefore 
has no existence in the sense in which the term is used 
and we cannot form any special notion of it. 

13. We do notxealise that all visible phenomena are of 
nothing external but of our own minds, and there is 
also the beginningless tendency for believing and 
creating a phenomenal world of appearances. There is 
also the nature of knowledge (which takes things as the 
perceiver and the perceived), and there is also the in¬ 
stinct in the mind which experiences diverse forms. On 
account of these four reasons there are produced in the 
alayavijfiana the ripples of our sense-experience as in a 
lake, and these are manifested in sense-experiences and 
the five skandhas called panchavijnanakaya in a proper 
synthetic form. None of the phenomenal knowledge 
that appears is either identical with or different from the 
alayavijnana, just as the waves cannot be said to be 
either identical with or different from the ocean. As the 
ocean dances on in waves so the citta or the alayavijnana 
is also dancing as it were in its diverse operations. As 
citta it collects all movements within it, as manas it 
synthesises and as vijnana it constructs the fivefold per¬ 
ceptions. It is only due to maya or illusion that the 
phenomena appear in their twofold aspect as subject 
and object. This must, however, always be regarded as 
an appearance, and one can never say whether they 
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really existed or not. All phenomena, both being and 
non-being, are illusory. When we look deeply into them 
we find that there is an absolute negation of all ap¬ 
pearances, including even all negations, for they are 
also appearances. This would make the ultimate truth 
positive; but this is not so, for it is that in which the 
positive and the negative are one and the same. Such a 
state, which is complete in itself and has no name and no 
substance, is described in the Lankavatarasutra as 
“thatness”. This state is also described in another 
place in the Lankavatarasutra as voidness, which is one 
and has no origination and no essence. It may be sup¬ 
posed that this doctrine of an unqualified ultimate truth 
comes near to the vedantic atman, and we find in the 
Lankavatarasutra that Ravana asks Buddha: “How can 
you say that your doctrine of Tathdgatagarbha is not the 
same as the atman doctrine of the other schools of 
philosophy, for these heretics all consider the atman as 
the eternal agent, unqualified, all-pervading and un¬ 
changed?” To this Buddha is supposed to reply thus: 

Our doctrine is not the same as the doctrine of those heretics. It 
is in consideration of the feet that the instructions of a philosophy, 
which considered that there was no soul or substance in anything, 
will frighten the disciples that I say that all things are in reality 
the tathagatagarbha. This should not be regarded as atman. Just 
as day is made into various shapes so are the non-essential nature 
of all phenomena and their freedom from all characteristics, and 
this is described as the garbha or the nairatmya (essencelessness). 
This explanation of the tathagatagarbha as the ultimate truth and 
reality is given in order to attract to our creed those heretics who 
are superstitiously inclined to believe in the atman doctrine. 

14. Thus Buddha explained the doctrine of pratityasa- 
mutpdda with certain modifications. There was an 
external pratltyasamutpada just as it appeared in the ob¬ 
jective aspect and an internal pratltyasamutpada. The 
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external pratityasamutpada is represented in the way in 
which material things came into being by the co-opera¬ 
tion of diverse elements—the lump of clay, the potter, 
the wheel, etc. The internal pratityasamutpada was 
represented by avidya , trshna , karma , the skandhas and 
the ayatanas. 

Our understanding is composed of two categories 
called the pravicayabuddht and the vikalpalakshana- 
grahdbhinivdapratishthapikabuddhi. The pravicayabud- 
dhi is that which always seeks to take things in either of 
the following four ways: that they are either this or the 
other;- either both or not both; either are or are not; 
either eternal or non-eternal. But in reality none of 
these can be affirmed of the phenomena. The second 
category consists of that habit of the mind by virtue of 
which it constructs diversities and arranges them 
(created in their turn by this constructive activity— 
parikalpa) in a logical order of diverse relations of sub¬ 
ject and predicate, cause and other relations. He who 
knows the nature of these two categories of the mind 
knows that there is no external world of matter, and 
that they are all experiences in the mind only. There is 
no water, but it is the sense-construction of the perceivers 
that constructs the water as an external substance; it is 
the sense-construction of activity or energy that con¬ 
structs the external substance of fire; it is the sense- 
construction of movement that constructs the external 
substance of air. In this way, through the false habit of 
taking the unreal as real, five skandhas appear. If these 
were to appear all together we could not speak of any 
kind of cause or relation, and if they appear in succes¬ 
sion there can be no connection between them as there 
is nothing to combine them together. In reality there is 
nothing which is produced or destroyed. It is only our 
constructive imagination that builds up things as per¬ 
ceived by us, and ourselves as perceivers. Whatever we 
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designate'by speech is mere speech-construction and 
therefore unreal. In speech one could not speak of any¬ 
thing without relating things in some kinds of cause or 
g-elatkfn, but none of these characters may be said to be 
true; the real truth can never be referred to by such 
.>spe'ech-construction. 

15. The nothingness (Sunyata) of things may be viewed 
in seven aspects: (i) That they are always interdepend¬ 
ent and hence have no special characteristics by them¬ 
selves, and as they cannot be determined in themselves 
they cannot be determined in terms of others; for their 
own natures being only an undetermined reference to an 
“other” are also undetermined in themselves, and hence 
they are all indefinable. ( 2 ) That they have no positive 
essence, since they spring up from a natural non¬ 
existence. ( 3 ) That they are of an unknown type of 
non-existence, since all the skandhas or psychological 
groups vanish in the nirvana. ( 4 ) That they appear 
phenomenally as connected though non-existent, for 
the skandhas have no reality in themselves nor are they 
related to others, and yet they appear to be somehow 
causally connected. ( 5 ) That none of the things can be 
described as having any definite nature; they are all un- 
demonstrable by language. ( 6 ) That there cannot be 
any knowledge about them except that which is brought 
about by the longstanding defects of desires which 
pollute all our vision. ( 7 ) That things are also non¬ 
existent, in the sense that we affirm them to be in a 
particular place and time in which they are not. There 
is thus only non-existence, which again is neither eternal 
nor destructible and the world is but a dream and 
mirage; the two kinds of negation are akasa and nirvana; 
things which are neither existent nor non-existent are 
only imagined to be existent by fools. This view ap¬ 
parently comes into conflict with the doctrine of this 
school that the reality is called tathagatagarbha (the 
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womb of all that is merged in “ thatness”), and all the 
phenomenal appearances and the psychological groups 
( skandhas ), elements ( dhatus ) and fields of sense-opera¬ 
tions ( ayatana) only serve to veil it with impurities an<4 
this would bring it nearer to the assumption of a uni¬ 
versal soul as reality, but the Lankavatara attempts to 
explain away this conflict by suggesting that the refer¬ 
ence to the tathagatagarbha as the reality is only a sort 
of false bait to attract those who are afraid of listening 
to the nairatmya doctrine. 

16 . As a matter of fact the Lankavatara seems to 
criticise the tathata doctrine of ASvaghosha (p. 108), 
where it says that others describe the uncreated, in¬ 
destructible voidness of the eternal reality as “thatness”. 
It is necessary, therefore, to compare and contrast the 
idealism of ASvaghosha with that of the Lankavatara- 
sutra. The tathata or “thatness ” of ASvaghosha is some¬ 
times described as nothingness or Sunyata only because 
there is no distinction of reality of any kind in it; and 
because it is completely free from any attributes which 
are ascribed to ordinary things which are to be regarded 
as unreal, but at the same time it contains in itself 
infinite merit because it is self-existent, whereas the 
ultimate reality being in itself oneness, the totality of all 
things, and the great all-including whole, it is free from 
all projections of our subjective self, which invents 
relation and thereby makes all things appear as mutually 
related and individuated. The things in their ultimate 
nature possess no signs of distinction, and as such there 
is no transformation, destruction or distinction of any 
kind; all things in their essence are but the one soul for 
which the name tathata or “thatness” is a convenient 
symbol. All words and expressions are nothing but 
representations projected forward by our subjective 
self and are not therefore realities. It is in this sense that 
the ultimate reality is to be regarded as unspeakable. 
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When this ultimate reality is described as negation, 
what is meant is that it is free from all signs of distinc¬ 
tion existing among phenomenal objects. So in one 
• sense this ultimate reality may be called that which is 
neither existent (in the popular sense in which all the 
diverse phenomenal appearances appear as existent) nor 
that which is non-existent (because it is the ground, the 
being and the essence of all things and in its own nature 
as such all things are identical with it as this alone forms 
their reality). It is not also that which is at once existent 
and non-existent (because none of the diversities of the 
manifold world exist in it). It is not also that which is 
not at once existent and non-existent (because in its 
existent form as ultimate reality it comprehends the 
essence of all being). It cannot be called mere unity 
because all duality and multiplicity have their ultimate 
being in it, and it cannot be called plurality because all 
notions of plurality are but false creations. It is on this 
account that there is no word in our phenomenal use by 
which we can describe the nature of this ultimate sub¬ 
stance, for all words are relational and, being relational, 
they are the production of our particularising conscious¬ 
ness which is the source of all illusion. 

17. In refuting the false interpretations of the maha- 
yana doctrine ASvaghosha says that hearing from the 
Mahayana-sutra that the tathagatagarbha is described as 
perfectly tranquil, there are ignorant people who think 
that the nature of the tathagatagarbha is eternal and omni¬ 
present in the same sense as space is regarded as eternal 
and omnipresent. But this cannot be, for, where there 
is the perception of space there is side by side a percep¬ 
tion of a variety of things in contradistinction to which 
space is spoken of as if existing independently, for space 
exists only in relation to our particularising conscious¬ 
ness. Again, he points out that hearing from the Mahaya- 
na-sutras that all things in the world are perfect empti- 
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ness (atyanta funyata), that even nirvana or suchness is 
also perfect emptiness and is devoid in its true nature of 
all characteristics, ignorant people cling to the view that 
nirvana is a nothing and devoid of all contents. But this • 
cannot be, for the ultimate reality is not a nothing, but 
holds within itself all infinite qualities which make up 
its true nature. He again points out that hearing from 
the sutras that the tathagatagarbha holds within it all 
qualities which do not suffer any increase or diminution 
in it, it is held by ignorant people that in the tathaga¬ 
tagarbha there is an inherent and fundamental distinc¬ 
tion such as is found between object and subject or 
matter and mind. But this cannot be, for the ultimate 
reality is devoid of all distinctions. Then again, he 
points out that hearing from the sutras that even all im¬ 
pure and defiled things in the world are produced from 
the tathagatagarbha, and that the things of the world 
are not different from it, it is held by ignorant people 
that this ultimate reality contains within it all objects 
of the world in their varied and pluralistic nature. But 
this cannot be, for the so-called pluralities of the world 
have no self-existence and are simply illusory, and 
therefore in a way the ultimate reality is wholly un¬ 
touched by them. He, therefore, points out that there 
are many Buddhists who think that the Buddha taught 
the doctrine of a non-personal atman as separate from 
the psychological clusters or skandhas which are 
momentary, but the true point of view is that all these 
psychological clusters are neither created nor annihi¬ 
lated. They are in their ultimate reality the essence, the 
nirvana, and there is no impersonal atman outside them 
which has to be achieved by our efforts. As soon as we 
free ourselves from our particularising tendencies we 
find that matter, mind, intelligence, consciousness, 
being and non-being, are all but relative terms, which 
in their apparent nature are inexplicable and which in 
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their inner essence are identical with the ultimate 
reality, the “thatness”. The “thatness” alone, therefore, 
is the ultimate reality ( tattvd ), and this reality is abso- 
• lutely beyond the realm of relations. All so-called 
illusory phenomena are in truth from the beginning 
what they were, and their essence is nothing but the 
one soul, the ultimate reality; and though ordinary 
people may regard this world of plurality to be true and 
real, wise persons always consider it to have an appear¬ 
ance only originating from the particularising con¬ 
sciousness of our minds, whereas in their ultimate 
essence they have but one reality, the “thatness”. We 
now see that the doctrine of ASvaghosha admits one 
reality as ultimate, absolute and true; all the rest are 
mere phenomena, which though false in all their appear¬ 
ances as many are yet identical in their ultimate essence 
with this absolute, which for want of specification is 
signified by the term “thatness”. 

18. The difference of this view from that of the 
Lankavatara may now become evident. The Lanka¬ 
vatara does not seem to admit any ultimate reality which 
may be regarded as absolute-in-itself. It thinks that all 
the diverse phenomena are simply appearances to each 
individual mind. The individual mind itself in its turn 
is also not an ultimate reality, but is itself an appearance. 
The appearances are neither caused nor destroyed, for 
the very notion of cause and production is false and is a 
mere appearance. According to the Lankavatara the 
whole of the wrong philosophy that has found currency 
amongst the people depends on the projection or as¬ 
sumption of false categories such as being, non-being, 
cause, effect, production, destruction, interaction, corre¬ 
lation, and the like. All these are mere false appearances 
to one’s own mind; and we know that the mind is also in 
itself nothing but a false appearance. When the Lanka¬ 
vatara, therefore, describes all phenomena to be false, 
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it is not to be supposed that it presumes the existence of 
any reality of any kind as distinct from the falsehood. 
The word falsehood has only value in contrast with the 
notion of reality, and as both these notions have the • 
same status, being nothing but appearance, there is no 
ultimate meaning also in calling all phenomena false. 
All that can be said of the phenomena is that there is 
nothing behind them and that all doctrines of causation 
and all existence are meaningless and inexplicable. All 
things are neither existent nor non-existent ( sadasat - 
pakshavigata ), neither created nor destructible, neither 
positive nor negative. There is no movement anywhere. 
No one hears anything nor is anything heard, no one 
sees anything nor is anything seen. Just as an image in 
the mirror can neither be said to have been originated 
nor destroyed, neither existent nor non-existent, but is 
mere illusory perception, so is this entire world. Thus 
in one passage (p. 176) it is said that a Brahmin spoke 
to the Buddha that everything was produced, and the 
Buddha replied that this was a popular view. The Brah¬ 
min then said that nothing is produced, and the Buddha 
replied that this is the second popular view. Then when 
the Brahmin said that everything is non-eternal or 
everything is eternal or everything can be produced or 
nothing can be produced, the Buddha replied that these 
are all popular views. The Buddha further said that the 
notion of oneness, otherness, togetherness and the 
notion of neither the one nor the other, the notion that 
everything depends on causes, that everything is a 
modification, that there is something which is not a 
modification, that there is a self or that there is not a 
self, that there is this world or there is not the other 
world, that there is emancipation or that there is no 
emancipation, that everything is momentary or that 
nothing is momentary, all these views are mere popular 
views. The Buddha said that he did not believe in the 
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doctrine of causes nor in the doctrine that there are no 
causes. He could not grasp these views because they 
are obsessed with the notion of reality, the notion of a 
. self and its object and the notion of diverse relations. 
According to the Lankavatara, therefore, there is 
nothing real anywhere; everything, including all logical 
categories and relations of all kinds, is merely a per¬ 
ceptual appearance. Since all percepts, relations and all 
kinds of phenomena are but mere perceptual appear¬ 
ances, no affirmation of any kind can be made in any 
sphere. Metaphysical discussions are possible because 
the notions of unity, plurality, cause, effect, correla¬ 
tion and the like are regarded in a sense more primary 
than the data to which they are applied; but if all 
relations and all phenomena are mere perceptual appear¬ 
ances, none of which has a superior value to the others, 
it is impossible that any metaphysical speculation can be 
made regarding the nature either of such relations or of 
the phenomena to which they are to be applied. There 
cannot also be any notion of anything in itself, for the 
very notion of a thing-in-itself is a mere perceptual 
appearance and, as such, is not more primary than other 
appearances. Thus on p. 108 the question is asked of 
the Buddha whether illusion has any existence or not, 
and the Buddha replies that it is impossible to say 
whether illusion exists or not, for if the category of 
existence and non-existence can be applied to any entity, 
then that implies that the category of existence or non¬ 
existence is more primary than the illusion, and that 
indicates an obsession of the mind which in the proper 
perspective ought to be got rid of. Otherwise the 
Buddhist doctrine would be similar to the doctrine of 
other philosophers who believe in the application of 
these categories. For it is said that illusion is like the 
principle of maya, which may explain the origin of other 
notions. Then this philosophy would believe in the 
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productivity of maya and would thus be similar to other 
systems of philosophy. All appearances are but delu¬ 
sion of the mind due to some wrong tendencies. The 
seers never perceive any illusion nor any reality beyond ^ 
it, for if there is any reality beyond illusion, then illusion 
itself would be a reality, being the other side of the 
reality. If the ultimate cause is beyond the illusory, 
then that illusion may be regarded as the cause of that 
reality, just as darkness may be regarded as a cause of 
light. There is no category which can be called maya, 
because all entities or appearances being similar to magic 
they are called maya. All things are called similar to 
maya because they are false and as evanescent as light¬ 
ning sparks. All philosophers who believe in the 
existence of the entities speak of them as being pro¬ 
duced out of something, but as Buddhism does not be¬ 
lieve either in entities or in cause or in production, it 
cannot say of any entity or appearance that it has been 
produced or that it has not been produced, the whole 
notion of production and non-production being entirely 
alien to its doctrines. This view, however, seems to come 
into conflict with the view described before, and the 
Lankavatara philosophy admits the subjective mind, 
called the alayavijnana, from which through begin¬ 
ningless roots of desire there arise the creation of sense- 
data and their relations, and so also the external world 
as well as the inner experiences. There this alayavijfiana 
is described as if it was the sea in which ripples arose, 
and these ripples were the subjective creations, the 
sensations and their relations. This would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the Lankavatara believed in the existence of a 
subjective mind; and if this was so, the philosophy just 
described, that nothing can be associated with any kind 
of reality and that everything was but meaningless 
phenomena about which no affirmations of any kind 
can be made, would be unobtainable. 
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19 . The reconciliation of both the views, however, can 
be found in the fact that two kinds of philosophy are 
preached in the Lahkavatara, a lower and a higher. As 
the higher philosophy is too radical, it was felt that it 
might scare away the ordinary people who were ob¬ 
sessed with the notion of some kind of reality, and it is 
for getting their minds prepared that the theory of a 
subjective mind from which everything else has come 
into being as modifications of it or as phenomena arising 
out of it, like a sea manifesting itself in waves and ripples, 
has been taught. The right view of the Lahkavatara, 
however, is the higher philosophy, which would regard 
all logical and ontological notions to be but mere ap¬ 
pearances, and would thus refute in the strongest terms 
any affirmation of reality regarding a subjective mind. 
Those who are familiar with European philosophy 
know well that according to Kant all logical notions are 
regarded as having emanated from the categories of the 
mind, and as such they could only be affirmed within 
experience but not beyond it. Kant, however, rather 
inconsistently admitted an unknowable extra-experi¬ 
ential source of our sensations. The Lahkavatara carries 
Kant’s programme to its logical extreme and regards all 
logical relations and all ontological, perceptual and 
psychological entities as possessing the same kind of 
status and validity in experience. As such it was im¬ 
possible to make any metaphysical assertion of any kind 
regarding these entities. All entities are simply as they 
are; no further ultimate characterisation of their nature 
is possible, for all characterisation would be but mere 
appearance; still from the ordinary experiential view it 
can be imagined that all our experiences, including sen¬ 
sations and relations, have originated from a subjective 
mind. But since no affirmation can be made regarding 
any of the entities in our experience, which would be 
valid in itself or both in and beyond the experience 
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and the experiential facts, they would be meaningless, 
inexplicable and unpredicable phenomena only. It is in 
this way, then, that the apparently conflicting views of 
the Lankavatara may be reconciled according to its own 
statement. 

20. According to Asvaghosha’s philosophy we have 
both an ultimate reality as tathata and a phenomenal 
mind which is subjective in its nature depending upon 
it. Though the reality of the phenomenal mind may be 
denied in its own nature as mere subjective mind with 
its root-tendencies and their creative developments as 
subjective mental phenomena, and their objective 
counterparts as the external world, yet the subjective 
mind is still real in its essence as ultimate “thatness”.' 
Both the philosophy of the Lankavatara and that of 
A§vaghosha seem to be familiar with the Upanishadic 
theory of causation (such as the production of diverse 
kinds of earthen pots from a lump of earth), and this 
view seems to have been very well utilised in the- 
philosophy of ASvaghosha. But it is the special feature- 
of ASvaghosha’s philosophy that though he regards all 
modifications of the original cause either as subjective 
mind in the first grade or its second grade developments 
as the external world and the mental phenomena as 
false, yet he thinks that the original cause has in itself 
all the diverse qualities by virtue of which such produc- 
^°j?_ were possible. And this does not take away its 
undifferentiated character as mere distinctionless self- 
identity. No proper discussion is found regarding the 
question whether the alayavijnana can be regarded as 
one or many. Perhaps he does not consider it to be very 
important, but it seems that the alayavijfiana, though 
often used in the singular, is used generically to denote 
the individual subjective centres of self which are asso¬ 
ciated with their own peculiar beginningless history of 
experiences and root-tendencies. The philosophy of the 
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Lankavatara has to be distinguished from that of 
ASvaghosha in this, that the former may be regarded 
as being under the very influence of Nagarjuna; and as 
a matter of fact the Lankavatara refers to Nagarjuna as 
having formulated its philosophy (p. 286). Yet the 
positive part of the philosophy of the Lankavatara con¬ 
sists in the fact that it considers all ontological notions, 
such as being, non-being, cause, effect, etc., to be as 
much a manifestation in consciousness (prajiiaptimatra) 
as the data of our senses or memory images to which 
they are applied. With Nagarjuna, however, the em¬ 
phasis was on the negative side. He regarded all things 
as having no essence; all things are in themselves self¬ 
contradictory, and whatever is self-contradictory is 
essenceless. According to the Lankavatara, however, 
the question whether anything is positive or negative, 
or whether anything has essence or not, or whether any¬ 
thing is caused or not, is invalid, for these notions are as 
much appearances in consciousness as those which were 
regarded as being their contents. It is, therefore, a false 
habit of ours that we make a division of some entities as 
being of the nature of contents or substance and others 
to be their qualities or logical relations. It is on account 
of this false habit that such questions can at all arise. In 
the proper perspective, however, it would be wrong to 
ask such questions as “What is real or what is unreal, 
what is positive, what is negative, what is cause, what is 
effect, what is reality, what is illusion or whether illusion 
ultimately exists or not?” For these imply an illegiti¬ 
mate connection of contents with relations. The mode 
of thinking that all contents have to be grasped by tht£ 
various ontological or logical categories is wrong. It is; 
therefore, not possible for anyone to ask the philosopher 
in the Lankavatara, “How is experience possible, or 
what is the origin of the diverse phenomena, or how 
the diverse phenomena come into being?” for this im-> 
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plies the old fallacy of philosophies in general which the 
Lankavatara wishes to demolish. But it seems, how¬ 
ever, that there is scope for asking such a question in the 
philosophy of ASvaghosha, for there one ultimate reality 
is admitted, and it is said that out of that ultimate reality 
through the influence of ignorance the subjective mind 
manifested itself. Yet the avidya is not regarded there as 
a dynamic power existing in the ultimate reality, which 
can be distinguished in its operation as a mode of 
activity which has its being in the ultimate reality, for 
the ultimate reality is pure self-identity. Thus the avidya 
is regarded as the cause of the origin of the subjective 
mind and its development as a projection of an objective 
world from the mental states, yet it is regarded as being 
identical in essence with the ultimate reality, and the 
question remains unanswered, How is the notion of 
avidya derived from that of the ultimate reality ? It will 
be seen in our later chapters that in treating the relation 
of avidya with Brahman the Vedantists of the school 
of Sankara expose themselves to the same difficulties 
which can be charged against ASvaghosha. The funda¬ 
mental fallacy of the philosophy of ASvaghosha consists 
in the fact that it has run absolutely bankrupt, and in 
the name of explaining our experience it explains 
nothing and leaves it suspended in the air. 
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Chapter V 

BUDDHIST IDEALISM (continued) 

1 . One of the fundamental tenets of idealism is the; 
denial of relations. Thus Bradley, in arguing that if there 
are relations there must be qualities between which they 
are held, says that the situation of relations with regard 
to qualities is incomprehensible. If the relation is, 
nothing to the qualities, then they are not related at all, 
and if so, they cease to be qualities and their relation is 
non-entity. But if it is something to them, then clearly 
that would require a new communicating relation. The 
relation cannot be an adjective to one or both of the 
terms, being something itself, if it does not bear a rela¬ 
tion to the terms, how can it at all be anything to them ? 
The introduction of a separate relation to relate the 
relations would land us in infinite regress. In this way it 
is difficult to determine how relations can stand towards 
the qualities which they are supposed to relate. Bradley’s' 
logic ultimately ends in the denial of all relations and in 
the affirmation of the one single, indivisible, timeless, 
real absolute; and the philosophy of ASvaghosha re¬ 
minds us of such an absolute wherein all distinctions 
have vanished, which does not consist of soul or thought 
or will but which at the same time forms the internal 
essence of them all in their non-distinctive and identical 
character. What this absolute is would always remain 
absolutely unpredicable, and this is true both in 
ASvaghosha and in Bradley. According to Bradley all 
distinctions and relations are due to our partial view of 
things, and according to ASvaghosha these are due to 
our particularising consciousness. Bradley has not 
sought to explain how these differences and partial 
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characters at all arise from the absolute, but ASvagho- 
sha has tried to give an explanation of these and has got 
into trouble. ASvaghosha does not seem to trouble him¬ 
self with Nagarj una’s dialectic that all categories and rela-| 
tions are in themselves self-contradictory, and in this he 
also differs from Bradley, whose dialectical criticisms are 
but a repetition of Nagarjuna after 2000 years. But the! 
Lankavatara has a peculiar view of relations, namely, that 
relations are separate entities having the same character 
as the entities which they are supposed to relate, and it 
thus propounds the view that it is this attitude of mind 
which always tends to view all things in a relational 
order, and it is through this that the so-called relations 
attain their relating capacity. If relations can be taken 
in their separate character, standing like entities by the 
side of other entities, then that would destroy the very 
nature of relations. Here we have, therefore, a novel 
method of the refutation of relations based upon the 
demonstration of their inherent self-contradiction. Fol¬ 
lowing this argument the Lankavatara does not find any 
reason why any absolute should be accepted to be real. 
The concept of reality has no meaning in itself; it is only 
a mental category which we try to apply to other en¬ 
tities when we call them real. Thus the denial of rela¬ 
tions leads to the acceptance of the absolute in A§va- 
ghosha and Bradley, whereas in the Lankavatara this 
denial leads to the view that all phenomena are simply 
as they are and that all propositions are false. Relations 
are not reduced to qualities nor qualities to relations; 
neither are the qualities reduced to substance nor sub¬ 
stance to qualities, but each is regarded as a separate 
appearance, and the root of all trouble is supposed to be 
in our modes of thinking, which makes a fusion of them 
all. If that is so, thought itself is an error, and neither 
thought nor perception is in any way further predicable 
or demonstrable than its appearances. 
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2.'/1 must now turn to the other form of absolutism 
which was originally started by Maitreya and Asanga, 
and was elaborated by their disciple Vasubandhu. Ac¬ 
cording to Vasubandhu all appearances are but trans¬ 
formations of the principle of consciousness by its 
inherent movement, and none of our cognitions is pro¬ 
duced by any external objects which to us seem to be 
existing outside of us and generating our ideas. Just as 
in dreams one experiences different objects in different 
places and times without there being any real existence 
of them in those forms, places or times, or as in dreams 
many people are dreamt of as coming together and per¬ 
forming various actions, so what seems to be a real world 
of facts and external objects may well be explained as 
creations of the principle of intelligence. All that we 
know as subjective or objective are mere transforma¬ 
tions of knowledge, and their essential reality is to be 
sought in their intrinsic nature as pure knowledge. All 
the diversity and the multiplicity of the world, having 
no substantial nature or reality in their apparent aspects 
as materiality, should be regarded as false. They are all 
but transformations of pure knowledge in their essential 
nature, and reality is that in which they are all true and 
real. The perceptual evidence of the existence of the 
objective world of matter cannot be trusted. Taking 
visual perception as an example, we may ask ourselves 
if the objects of the visual perception are one as a whole 
or many as atoms. They cannot be mere wholes, for 
whole would imply parts; they cannot be of the nature of 
atoms, for such atoms are not separately perceived; they 
cannot be of the nature of the component of atoms, for 
then the existence of the atoms cannot be proved. If the 
six atoms combine with one another it implies that the 
atoms have forms, for if the six atoms combine with one 
another in one identical point it would mean that the 
combined group would not have its collection bigger 
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than that of an atom and would therefore be invisible. 
Again, if the objects of awareness and perception were 
only wholes, then succession and sequence would be in¬ 
explicable and our perception of separate and distinct 
things would remain unaccountable. So, though they 
have no real objective existence, yet perception leads us 
to believe that they have such existence. In the experi¬ 
ence of the world of objects we are dreaming under the 
influence of the instinctive roots of a beginningless habit 
of a false imaginative construction, and in our dreams 
we construct the objective world. It is only when we 
become awake with the transcendent knowledge of 
oneness of all things that we find the world construc¬ 
tion to be as false as the dream construction of diverse 
appearances. 

3 . It is true that we ordinarily distinguish between 
two modes of knowledge, viz. perception and memory. 
In perception we feel that objects are before us, whereas 
in memory we feel that we are remembering things 
which were known to us before, but which are not now 
present before us. But on the analogy of dreams it is 
possible to suppose that there may be knowledge of 
things without there being actually the objects pre¬ 
sented before us. But an objection may still be raised: 
“What constitutes, then, the difference between our 
two modes of knowledge as perception and memory?” 
To this Vasubandhu’s answer is that perception is a 
special mode of the self-creation of knowledge, such 
that when the thought is manifesting itself in that parti¬ 
cular mode it is called perception, and it is only by de¬ 
pending on such modes of self-creation of thought that 
memory is possible. What Yasubandhu means by this is 
that our perceptual form of cognition is one particular 
mode of self-creation of thought in which objects are 
felt to be presented before us; whereas memory repre¬ 
sents another mode of the self-creation of thought, 
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which is dependent on the process of the perceptual 
mode of self-creation, such that only those objects, 
which were presented to us by the activity of that mode, 
could be presented to us in the form of memory, with 
this peculiar characteristic that here things are not felt to 
be presented to us but as having been presented to us 
before and already acquired and conserved in the mind. 
Now another objection may be raised, that if each series 
of thoughts is produced in each particular centre, each 
series being independent and separate from the other 
series, what is it that would regulate the law and order 
of thought ? If in each centre particular series of ideas 
are spun out, then there would be no way by which the 
uniformity of experience or intercourse between various 
persons, and the uniform results that are attained, could 
be explained. To this Vasubandhu’s answer is that 
though it may be admitted that the different series of 
thoughts and ideas are each limited to themselves separ¬ 
ately, yet the different series of thoughts and ideas may be 
supposed to be influencing one another. Thus, instead 
of admitting the intercourse between one mind and 
another through the means of an objective material 
world, the series of thoughts in different individuals 
may be regarded as having an intercourse between them 
directly through their own specific experiences. Thus 
the idea of murdering one’s enemy may be of such a 
type that it will produce in one a sensation of the con¬ 
tinuity of his thought processes, and produce such 
other impressions of bodily injury in the injured person 
and in other individuals that they would consider the 
man to be a murderer, though actually there may not 
be any physical body which has been actually decapi¬ 
tated in the materialistic fashion. The nature of the 
transformation in the self-creation of thought is more 
clearly explained in Vasubandhu’s TrimSika. There 
it is said that a power only transforms itself on one 
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side as the various selves and the categories of relations 
and the like, and on the other hand as the objective 
world in the form of colour, sound, taste, etc. The 
meaning of transformation is production of effect, 
different from that of the causal movement simultane¬ 
ously at the time of the cessation of the causal moment. 
So on account of such a transformation of the self- 
evolving thought there is, on the one hand, the notion 
of the different perceivers, and, on the other hand, that 
of the things perceived as outside of them. But since 
’this transformation is a transformation of self-evolving 
thought, there cannot be anything like outside or in¬ 
side; yet such is the mode of the transformation that 
each individual self seems to perceive an objective 
world before it. It may be noted in this connection that 
the transformation of the self-evolving thought that is 
here admitted is regarded as real transformation, and it 
is in this sense different from the illusory transformation 
through ignorance admitted by A^vaghosha. But this 
does not mean that the knowables are existing as they 
are known. It merely means that the ground of trans¬ 
formation, the vijftana or consciousness, exists; for 
there can neither be any transformation nor any illusory 
imposition without there being any ground. The trans¬ 
formation of consciousness means that there are no 
external objects, but there are only the transformations 
of consciousness in the form of knowable objects. 

4 . The mode of causation here accepted is that of 
pratityasamutpada, as in all Buddhist theories; and 
praiityasamutpdda here means the rise of the effect which 
is different from the causal moment and which is simul¬ 
taneous with the cessation of the causal moment. There 
is thus the consciousness as the ground which appears 
transformed as knowable objects, and there is no ex¬ 
citant outside it in the objective world which may be 
regarded as having caused the transformation of the 
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consciousness. The nature of this transformation is 
different from the notion of transformation with which 
we are familiar in the Samkhya. In the Samkhya, trans¬ 
formation or parinama means that all the diverse trans- 
formatory products or effects were already existent in 
the ground cause, and the causal movement of trans¬ 
formation only revealed those which were lying hidden 
in it. But here the transformation means that on account 
of the various root-instincts and the notions of self, and 
other psychological entities as well as the root-instincts 
of perceiving other objective entities such as colour, 
sound, etc., these notions of self and subjectivity and 
the objective colour, form, etc. have come into being, 
though these cannot be regarded as the transformation 
in any real sense like that of the Samkhya. The trans¬ 
formation only means that at its first moment the causal 
entity which remained as such appeared as the effect- 
entity simultaneously with the cessation of the first 
moment. It cannot therefore be said that the elements 
that constitute the effect-entity were already existent in 
the causal entity, and therefore when particular effect- 
entities are supplanted by other entities it cannot also be 
said that the same were either produced or destroyed. 
What we have in this transformation is that different 
moments are characterised by different characters which 
are called the effects. That being so, nothing further can 
be said about the effect-characters than that they had risen 
into appearance and disappeared. The only fundamental 
element behind them as the ground was the conscious¬ 
ness. The argument is put forward by some people that 
unless there were at least two permanent entities behind 
the two permanent appearances, viz. subject and object, 
it would not be possible even illusorily to relate the 
one with the other, and hence it would be wrong to 
say that non-existent qualities or characters are being 
affirmed and that such affirmation constitutes the nature 
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of the world-process. But this is indefensible, because 
even with the acceptance of two entities and their 
characters such illusory misaffirmations would be un¬ 
justifiable; for the Buddhists deny the notion of class- 
concepts and, that being denied, each specific quality 
would belong to that individual and it would be im¬ 
possible to affirm that quality of any other entity. Again, 
it would be impossible to affirm the existence of any 
entity apart from its cognisance in knowledge. The 
affirmation of qualities, again, can have reference only 
to the affirmation of cognitional characters and not to the 
affirmation of characters in themselves. Therefore, since 
everything has a reference only to what is felt in know¬ 
ledge, the requirement of the existence of separate 
entities or characters in themselves for explaining wrong 
affirmations cannot be defended. 

5 . This transformation is primarily of two kinds, viz. 
change of the nature of the alayavijnana or the trans¬ 
forming consciousness, and change that is effected in 
consequence thereof. The first change in the alayavij- 
fiana consists in the accumulation of the results of the 
infinite root-instincts. The second change is of two 
kinds, as affirmation of psychosis and as the perceptive 
character. Of these the first is called vipaka and the 
other two are called tnanana and vishayavijnapti. The 
alayavij fiana is called alaya because it is the home of all 
the seeds or roots of those instincts that lead to world- 
experiences. This alayavij Rana seems to manifest itself 
in two forms: as the consciousness of inner psycho¬ 
logical stages forming the psychosis or the microcosm, 
and externally as the limitless, unoccupied and occu¬ 
pied space. The internal microcosm consists of the root- 
tendencies of the affirmation of diverse characters and 
relations of sense-qualities, class characters and names. 
These, however, remain in the alayavijnana in an un¬ 
differentiated manner, and their specific characters do 
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not exist there in their distinguishable and separable 
forms. Since all these elements, which constitute sub¬ 
jectivity and externality, are existent in the alayavijnana, 
it has to be regarded as a concrete universe, though it is 
impossible to ascribe any specific or distinguishable 
character to it. Thus in the alayavijnana we have touch, 
feelings, attention, discrimination associated with names 
and volition. The word contact (spared) is a special term 
which means pleasure or pain arising out of the three¬ 
fold associations of sense-object and sense-knowledge. 
The sense, again, means that special way or mode in 
which the specific sense-pleasure is experienced in 
association with sense-knowledge. This word also means 
the notion that is associated with sense-knowledge that 
sense was in contact with an object. Attention ( [manas - 
kdra) means that by which the mind is directed and kept 
steady in its object. The term feeling (yedana) signifies 
the positive, i.e. pleasurable, the negative, i.e. sorrowful, 
and the indifferent which is neither pleasurable nor pain¬ 
ful. The term discrimination (vivecana) means the func¬ 
tion by which one differentiates two sense-characters, 
the blue and the yellow. The term volition ( cetana) 
means the effort of the mind by which the mind is drawn 
to different objects just as iron filings are attracted by 
magnets. When it is said that the alayavijfiana contains 
feeling, that feeling is, of course, neither pleasure nor 
pain but a feeling on the level of indifference; and the 
contact (sparSa), which is said to be inherent in the 
alayavijnana, as also the other elements such as effort, 
discrimination, attention, etc., also exist in an undif¬ 
ferentiated state. This alayavijfiana is not one self¬ 
identical entity, but it is always splitting itself up like 
currents and waves so that the effects, that are produced 
out of it, react against it; and they are also reacted upon 
by the instinctive roots contained in it or such instinc¬ 
tive roots as newly accumulate through these effects. 
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This also explains the fact how one alayavijnana ex¬ 
presses itself in diverse individual centres. And in the 
case of the individual current or wave, representing a 
particular individual centre which has attained right 
wisdom and has become an arhat , the alayavijfiana 
ceases to exist, for such a wave becomes cut asunder 
from it, and lost in the underlying consciousness. All 
thoughts of the internal psychosis, together with all 
associations of morality and immorality, either potential 
or actual, are held in the alayavijfiana. 

6 . The third transformation of the alayavijfiana is in 
the form of perception of objects of six kinds, viz. 
colour, sound, smell, taste, touch, mental entities, and 
these may be either moral, immoral or indifferent. It 
comes, therefore, that all the sense knowledge, ideas and 
thoughts, rise into appearance in accordance with the 
necessity involved in their anterior antecedent moments. 
Just as in a big volume of flowing water there may be one 
wave or more in accordance with the specific causes that 
are associated with one or more of such waves, and yet 
the volume of water may remain the same throughout, so 
from the alayavijnana there may be one or more cogni¬ 
tions, while the alayavijnana may all the time be flowing 
in its own course. All that appear as cognitions are non¬ 
existent as independent entities, and are only impositions 
on the nature of consciousness (abhutaparikalpa)\ there 
is not the slightest reason to think that cognitions have 
existence outside themselves and outside their ground, 
viz. the alayavijnana. If the alayavijnana is called the 
depository of all seeds, it is due to the fact that it has the 
power of producing all kinds of diverse cognitional 
creations. It has already been pointed out that as the 
alayavijnana may be said to create as its effect the various 
experiences, so the experiences also in their turn may 
be regarded as determining the future activity of the 
alayavijfiana. So all the movement of the alayavijfiana 
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is due to the mutual action and reaction carried on 
from beginningless time between the alayavijnana and 
its creations, and it is by this mutual action and 
reaction that the alayavijnana continues to create all 
cognitional appearances that constitute the world- 
process. The most important point to be noted in this 
connection is that the alayavijfiana is not a differenceless 
entity as was conceived by Asvaghosha in the Sraddhot- ^ 
padasutra, but it is the concrete universality which , c, 
contains within itself all the potencies and roots of all 
psychical states, as also the objective space-conscious¬ 
ness. In one sense, therefore, it may be thought that 
this system presents a theory in which thought itself is 
somehow externalised in the form of objects that are 
perceived. The objects that are perceived have no real 
existence in their independent nature as material objects, 
but their reality consists in the nature of consciousness; 
as such they have been projected in a form of externality 
from the alayavijnana, which contains roots or germs 
that can explain the fact of such a projection from the 
alayavijfiana in the form of diverse appearances that 
constitute our phenomenal world. The question of the 
dynamic power by which the alayavijfiana can be con¬ 
ceived as split up into subjective and objective order is 
explained in this system by the supposition that in a 
beginningless series creations are emanating from the 
alayavijfiana, and such creations are again reacting upon 
it; and it is by this mutual action and reaction, reflec¬ 
tion and re-reflection, that intercourse between the 
physical and mental world and vice versa is made pos¬ 
sible. The cognitional forms that are supposed to be 
created have, of course, no further reality than their 
mere appearances, because they pass on in a series like 
waves from a volume of water flowing in diverse cur¬ 
rents ; but though they are metaphysically indetermin¬ 
able yet they have sufficient substantiality to carry on 
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our world-process, for all entities are indeterminable in 
their own nature and are only predicable so far as they 
are knowable. The three kinds of essencelessness of 
these appearances consist in the fact that they are 
indefinable, that no essence can be described as the 
nature of their sources and that being permanent they 
have no nature. All things and characters that appear 
before us are mere illusory impositions and are relative 
in their nature, and as such they can neither be said to 
be existent nor non-existent. Their characters consist 
merely of their appearances and therefore, since they 
have no nature of their own, they are essenceless in 
their nature. Again, these characters simply appear on 
the cessation of other characters and therefore, though 
they may be supposed to be originating from some¬ 
where, there is really no cause from which they origi¬ 
nate. They are, therefore, in their ultimate nature 
nothing else but the ultimate entity from which they 
seem to appear. 

7 . The question now is, what is the nature of the 
alayavijfiana? The alayavijfiana, as has already been 
pointed out, has to be admitted as the ground of all 
individual centres of experience. It is in it that the 
experiences that are passed and gone in any particular 
centre or individual are conserved and synthesised, for we 
know that since the Buddhists do not admit any per¬ 
manent soul or mind it would be difficult to explain how 
the past experiences of any individual are related to or 
influence the future experiences of the same individual. 
The pure consciousness, which is absolutely difference¬ 
less and absolutely devoid of all potencies or tendencies, 
would hardly be able to explain the synthesis that is re¬ 
quired in experience which involves action and reaction 
of past experience and past tendencies against the presen t 
experiences. It is for this reason that the alayavijfiana 
has to be admitted as a hypothesis to explain the possi- 
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bility of experience. It is like the buddhitattva of the 
Samkhya, which is knotted all over with the resultants 
of all past experiences in the form of instinctive roots, 
and in the ground of which all synthesis of new sensa¬ 
tions or relations as new impositions can take place. 
The alayavijnana is one, but it holds within it all the 
instinctive tendencies which make the appearance of 
diverse individual subjects and their experiences pos¬ 
sible, for all notions of diverse subjects, diverse objects 
and diverse cognitions arise out of it as its pulsations. 

It is out of this that the notion of diverse individual sub¬ 
jects springs together with the notions of sensations, 
thoughts, and the diverse relations, as also the space- 
consciousness associated with them. The world outside 
is not like petrified intelligence, but it is our awareness 
which has diverse forms and which thus appears as 
external objects. Our inner experience is thus limited 
to thought, and the diverse thoughts, sensations or rela¬ 
tions cannot be regarded as having any further existence 
than mere essenceless appearance, and alayavijnana is a 
ground in which these are harmonised and ordered with 
reference to individual subjects (which are in themselves 
but impositions) which also arise out of it; it is through 
this continual reflection and re-reflection, action and 
reaction, between the conserved elements of the alaya¬ 
vijnana and the newer impositions that arise out of it, 
that our experiential process can be explained. Even as 
such the alayavijnana is only a hypothetical state without 
which the experiential order cannot be explained; but 
what is the ground of this alayavijnana ? 

8 . Asa ground of this alayavijnana we have the pure 
consciousness called the vijkaptimatra , which is beyond „ 
all experiences, transcendent and pure consciousness, 
pure bliss, eternal, unchangeable and unthinkable. It is 
this one pure being as pure consciousness and pure bliss, 
eternal and unchangeable like the Brahman of the 
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Vedanta, that forms the ultimate ground and ultimate 
essence of all appearance; even the alayavijfiana is an 
imposition of it, as are all the different states of it which 
make the world-order possible. The nature of this ulti¬ 
mate pure consciousness is absolutely indeterminable 
and unthinkable and it has no object whatsoever. Even 
the knowledge that the ultimate reality is this pure 
consciousness is a false imposition. At the time of 
emancipation a particular series of tendencies and 
creations associated with a particular subjective centre 
ceases, and as a result thereof the alayavijfiana ceases to 
have any activity of any kind with reference to such a 
subjective centre; this can only happen when all other 
tendencies of the subjective centre and all characters 
and appearances associated with it are ultimately 
merged in this pure consciousness. Thus we see that the 
ultimate reality is one, being self-identical, pure con¬ 
sciousness and pure bliss, which is thus different from 
the Tathata of ASvaghosha and very similar to the 
Brahman of the Upanishads. It is from this interfunc¬ 
tioning of avidya or ignorance that there arises the cosmic 
consciousness of alayavijfiana, which contains within 
it the seed-potentialities of all notions representing 
subjective centres, objects and their cognitions and 
thoughts. On the ground of the alayavijfiana cogni- 

( tional forms are synthesised with particular subjective 
centres and their works in a spatio-temporal order, and 
in this sense the alayavijfiana may be regarded as the 
universal repository of all subjects and their experiences. 
Those who are familiar with the doctrine of the Upani¬ 
shads and their later interpretations by Sankara and 
other writers will see to what extent this doctrine re¬ 
sembles the Vedantic theory. All characters, entities and 
individuals are as much illusory here as in the Vedanta. 
It is only with reference to the transformation of the 
alayavijfiana into the various notions and states that 
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arise from it that there is some difference, but, ulti¬ 
mately speaking, the alayavijfiana is only a hypothetical 
state which may be regarded as much an imposition 
on the pure consciousness and as much false as are 
the ordinary experiences. The alayavijfiana is only a 
relative relation, an element as compared with the indi¬ 
vidual experiences. All impositions are regarded as 
abhutaparikalpa or imposition of that which never was. 
But how are these impositions possible ? To this we have 
the old answer of a beginningless action and reaction 
between accumulated potencies and new acquirements 
due to them. The formation of the new acquirements 
or the new experiences are regarded as states which 
are produced as modificatory characters of the different 
moments of the alayavijfiana in a particular mode and 
with reference to a particular subjective centre. The 
external world of matter is thus false, and the wave in 
our experience is but knowledge appearing in diverse •*> 
functions as purely internal and temporal and also as 
external, temporal and spatial. 

9 . Vasubandhu cannot be regarded as the originator 
of this particular type of idealism. A recently dis¬ 
covered manuscript of Madhyantavibhanga by Mait- 
reya, which was elaborated by Asanga and commented 
upon by Vasubandhu and Sthiramati, gives a form of 
idealism which is very nearly the same as that pro¬ 
pounded by Vasubandhu himself in his Vimrika and 
Trimrika. It is said there that neither the appearance 
of objects has any objective reality nor has the notion of 
self any subjective nucleus; the appearance of objec¬ 
tivity and subjectivity is therefore false. One reason 
that is offered for this falsehood is that in all cognitional 
modes existence and character appear to be identified, 
or rather existences are supposed to have characters or 
characters to be existential. Since existence as such is 
different from character, the attribution of the one to the 
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other must necessarily be false. This indeed is a rever¬ 
sion to the logic of the Lankavatara, where relations and 
characters are definitely regarded as having the same 
status as being and as such, since neither of them can be 
regarded as primary, the affirmation of characters regard¬ 
ing being would be false. In this treatise two opposite 
arguments are discussed; one argument is that since 
our perceptions are false, therefore there are no external 
realities as the objective basis of such perception. The 
other argument is that our perceptions are false because 
they are of the same form as the objects, and it is the 
latter which is supported by Maitreya and his com¬ 
mentators. It is again and again repeated that the 
vijnana or cognition is abhinnarupa , i.e. of the identical 
form as the objects. This, however, does not mean that 
the external world is petrified intelligence. But it only 
means that the forms of objects are but forms of cogni¬ 
tion, as in Vasubandhu, where, also, we find that the 
series of cognitions in each particular centre is deter¬ 
mined by the instinctive roots that are present as 
determining factors of that particular series. The false¬ 
hood consists in the fact that there are no objects and 
yet the notions of subjects and cognitions manufacture 
the so-called objective reality; another interesting sug¬ 
gestion that is found in it is that the falsehood is due to 
the fact that the objects may not be such as are repre¬ 
sented by the cognitions (jatha vijnana vijnananarthah 
parikalpyate tatharthasyabhavo). Since each cognition in 
its own turn is determined by other cognitions, each 
cognition is false in its own nature. It is for this reason 
that not only the objects represented by cognitions are 
false but also the subject or the perceiver represented by 
them is false, and since both the subject and the object 
are false the cognition itself becomes false. But though it 
is not possible to affirm any reality of anything, yet it is 
also not possible to say that there is any pure negation, 
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for there is at least the illusion ( bhrantimdtrotpadat 
sarvathabhavo'pi no). It is not possible to enter into 
any discussion regarding this illusory appearance, for it 
transcends all objects and all logical dialectics. If there 
was absolute negation, then there would be no bondage 
and no emancipation and there would be no necessity for 
any philosophy. 

10. All appearances have three forms. In one form 
appearance may be regarded as mere illusory imposition 
(parikalpita ); in another form it may be regarded as 
having only a relative reality on which our worldly 
intercourse is based {paratantra ); in another form it 
affirms that character of the appearance by which it can 
neither be said to be existent nor non-existent in its own 
changeless nature. But here also, apart from the various 
cognitions which are the forms of the objects they repre¬ 
sent, it is admitted that there is one pure consciousness 
which is absolutely eternal, and it is by entrance into 
this that the final emancipation is achieved. Let us now 
turn to the Buddhist doctrine of causation in the 
Theravada and the Mahayana. 

11 . Mrs Rhys Davids has pointed out that the word 
paccaya is nearly parallel to the English word “relation”. 
The commentators say that paccaya means “cause of 
what it makes to come”. This second meaning of course 
reduces paccaya to the merely causal relation whereas 
paccaya as such etymologically ought to mean “relation 
in general”. There is also another word which has more 
or less the same significance as paccaya, namely, the 
word patfhana. The word paccaya is generally reserved 
for such causal conditions as can introduce some energy 
towards either the production or the specific nature of 
the effect. This implies that the paccaya has a particular 
energy or Sakti which is transmitted tp the effect-entity. 
In a later work of the Theravada school ( abhidham - 
mattha sangaha) twenty-four different kinds of the 
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patthana or correlation are enumerated, such as (i) con¬ 
dition ( hetu ), which is generally reserved for the six 
moral roots of a person’s character such as attachment, 
ignorance, etc.; (a) object, such as the object of con¬ 
sciousness of the five senses and manas; (3) dominance, 
such as volitional energy, intention and the like; (4) and 
(5) contiguity, immediate or mediate, such as succession 
of mental states; (6) co-existence, which means simul¬ 
taneous production; (7) reciprocity, which means mutual 
relation; (8) and (9) dependence and sufficing condi¬ 
tion, meaning a group of effective conditions which can 
immediately produce a result; (10) antecedence; (11) 
consequence; (12) habitual recurrence; (13) deeds, 
which are the intermediate link between the will and 
result; (14) result; (15) mental or material support or 
nutriment; (16) mental or psychophysical control; 
(17) concentration; (18) a course of action leading to a 
result; (19) association; (20)dissociation; (21) presence; 
(22) and (23) negation; (24) continuance. (Rhys Davids’ 
article on Buddhist Relations, E.R.E .) This account is 
based on the Patthana and Abhidhammattha and Ledi 
Sadaw’s article on Buddhist Theory. In the Salistamb- 
hasutra, the theory of pratltyasamutpada is described 
as twofold in nature, that due to hetus and that due to 
pratyayas. The one due to pratyayas is that kind of 
causality where the effect-entity follows the causal 
entity without there being any notion of the one cause 
consciously producing the other. Thus from the seed 
there is the shoot, the leaf and so forth. That due to 
hetu is regarded as that in which the constituting ele¬ 
ments produce the diverse kinds of functions or quali¬ 
ties in the effect-entity, though none of the constituent 
elements have any notion in them that they are pro¬ 
ducing similar qualities in the effect-entity. Thus the 
earth-element gives the hardness to the seed, the water- 
element the water consistency, the fire-element its heat, 
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the dka$a-e. lement its porosity, and so forth; but yet it 
should not be thought that the seed was different from 
the shoot, or that the seed was the same as the shoot, or 
that the seed was destroyed and at the same time the 
shoot was produced, or that it was from the destroyed 
shoot that the seed was produced, or that it was from 
the undestroyed seed that the shoot was produced. The 
whole point is that the seed is destroyed and simul¬ 
taneously with it the shoot is produced, just as when one 
scale point goes down the other rises up; but yet it is 
seen that if the cause is sufficient it produces the effect 
and that the effect is also somehow similar to the cause. 
It is summarily described in this way that the pratltya- 
samutpada has five aspects, namely, that it is not to be 
viewed either from the point of view of the effect being 
a transformation of the cause (na Safvatahetuto ), or that 
it is produced out of destruction of the cause ( nochhe - 
dahetuto ), or that the effect and the cause are not identical 
(na bankrdntahetuto ), but that the effect follows from a 
sufficient cause (paritta hetuto ) and that the effect is 
somehow similar to the cause (tatsadrbanuprabandhatas). 
The Salistambhasutra thus admits that in effect-com¬ 
plexes the effect elements correspond to the causal 
elements in the causal complexes, but the idea of 
the transmission of energy from the causal entities and 
causal complexes to the effect-entities or effect-com¬ 
plexes is wholly denied. According to it, it cannot also 
be said that there are abiding relations between the 
causal complex and the effect-complex, such that the 
effect-complex may be regarded as a transformation of 
the causal complex or identical with it in nature, or that 
the destruction of the causal complex is also generative 
of the effect-complex, but we have simply the fact that the 
effect-complex is neither one with nor different from the 
causal complex and that simultaneously with the cessa¬ 
tion of the causal complex the effect-complex springs 
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up. This does away with the idea that relations exist per¬ 
manently whether relating entities exist or not, and in 
the Lankavatara we have noticed that relations are also 
regarded as being entities of the same kind that are to 
be related, and so much so that it becomes impossible 
to associate any relations with the relationable entities 
and thus all entities being unrelationable become un¬ 
speakable and indefinable. 

12. According to Candrakirti’s interpretation of Nagar- 
juna’s Karika we find that things are produced only in 
relation to or with reference to other entities which are 
regarded as causes. Nothing further can be said as to 
what is meant by “in relation to”. It is said also that 
such a phrase as “things are produced only relatively to 
their causes” ultimately means that things are neither 
produced without a cause, nor by one cause, nor with 
many causes, nor out of themselves, nor out of others, nor 
conjointly out of their own association with others, but 
that things are mere appearances as they are shown in 
ordinary experience. Causality in this sense is not a real 
relation but only a relative appearance. In chapter 14 
of Nagarjuna’s work the notion of relation is definitely 
refuted. It is said that neither cognition, nor the sense- 
organs, nor their objects, can have any dual or triple 
relation because relation presupposes others, and the 
notion of otherness is itself false. Thus we see a table is 
a table with reference to a chair, but without making 
any reference to any other entity no entity is intelligible 
by itself. That being so, every entity involves all other 
entities for its own support. If the chair and the table 
were entirely different it would not be necessary that a 
table should be a table because of its relation to the 
chair. Moreover, the category of otherness cannot be 
supposed to belong to any entity by virtue of itself, its 
appearance is only for explaining our ordinary experi¬ 
ence which is based on false notions. So it follows that 
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if there is no otherness there is nothing also which can 
be designated as the other. So in the case of the cogni¬ 
tive relation, since there is no otherness in either the sub¬ 
ject or the object, nor can each one of them be regarded 
as the other per se , there cannot be any relation between 
them. If difference between them were real and other 
with reference to the others, then there would be no way 
of relating them. If they are all identical, then also there 
would be no relation. If the three terms of the cognitive 
relation are identical with one another, then also there 
cannot be a relation. Since in the absence of otherness 
or of “others” there cannot be any relation, there can¬ 
not also be related entities. 

13 . With regard to specific relations also, apart from 
the elaborate refutations of Nagaijuna we have further 
refutations of a more or less different nature from 
Santarakshita and KamalaSila. Thus they hold that the 
Buddhists do not believe in any qualities, so that a 
qualified being as such would be false. The objects that 
are perceived are merely entities and are not associated 
with any kind of characters outside of them. The ques¬ 
tion may arise, “How then can one explain the category 
of difference or how can one explain the apprehension of 
things as being associated with other characters as when 
it is said, ‘this is a qualified thing or this is its special 
character’ ?” In answer to such an objection it is urged 
that a special character of a thing is merely its difference 
from others, but it does not establish any qualified 
character and the difference itself again is not separate 
from entities that are differentiated. It is only an entity 
that is regarded as different in its aspects as negating 
other entities. It is not true that in perceiving an object 
we perceive it also as different. When any entity is per¬ 
ceived as apart from all other objects and its unique 
nature is so grasped, it is only then that it is said to be 
different in linguistic usage. So the category of differ- 
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ence is never perceived either as an entity or as the 
different object which are contrasted with one another, 
but it is only a mental mode which has never come to us 
directly in perception. Speaking of universals they say 
that they may be of two kinds: firstly, those which are 
unassociated with any relation or reference to other 
individuals, and secondly, those that are intimately 
related to different individuals. That which is not re¬ 
lated to any individuals is, as such, formless and may be 
accepted as such, but that which is related to individuals 
has its universality defined only by a reference to certain 
individuals. For if the class-concepts or universals do 
not negate the individuals that come under them they 
would not be class-concepts at all. So such class-con¬ 
cepts or universals can only be grasped in relation with 
specific individuals whom they are negating. There are 
no universals which can be apprehended by them¬ 
selves, and the apprehension of the so-called class- 
concepts is nothing more than the apprehension of the 
different individuals in which their constituent specific 
characters are ignored. In this view there are no 
abstract general concepts, it is only the individuals that 
stand as universals and only their specific individual 
characters are for the time being wiped out of the mind 
(compare Berkeley’s Theory oj Abstract Universals). It is 
said by the opponents of the Buddhists that all uni¬ 
versals are permeated by the specific characters and, if 
this is so, then the universal characters and the indi¬ 
vidual characters could not be in any way differentiated 
and neither the one nor the other could be recognised. 
Again, since there are no other categories of difference 
apart from individuals with which they are falsely associ¬ 
ated, and since the class-concepts cannot touch any of 
these individuals, the idea suggested about the class- 
concepts, as being nothing but individuals which stand 
for the universals with their individual peculiarities 
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ignored, would be wrong. If, however, it is held that 
the class-concepts are associated with the individuals 
having specific characters, then the notion of class- 
concepts would apply to individuals with specific 
characters, which is not admitted by anybody. If it is 
held that the class-concepts are indescribable in them¬ 
selves and yet they may be applied to individuals, then 
there will be such distinction within the class-concepts, 
by virtue of which it should be possible to apply them to 
different individuals, and in that case the class-concepts 
themselves would have concrete characters. If such 
specific character be denied to the class-concepts, then 
they will be like pure negations, for if they are nothing, 
then they cannot have any similarity with anything else. 
For they have no character and yet they have special 
functions, they must at least be substances, for that cannot 
be anything which has a function and yet is not a sub¬ 
stantial entity. If it is a substantial entity, then it becomes 
an individual. And these class-concepts cannot be re¬ 
garded as having any specific characters, for even if these 
specific characters are to be from purely non-existing 
things like the hare’s horn, then that would also make the 
class-concepts individuals. In reality the Buddhists denied 
also negation as “otherness”, for this negation is nothing 
else than the mere fact that one entity is not another. 
14 . The idea, therefore, is that in perception one only 
perceives a unique, indescribable something and then 
associates it with relations of quality, quantity, univer¬ 
sality and particularity, and the like, which are all false 
and groundless. The datum of perception is thus ab¬ 
solutely characterless, unspeakable and undefinable. But 
now the question arises that if the datum of a perception 
be indeterminable, how is it possible for us to be associ¬ 
ated with diverse determinable relations ? And the Bud¬ 
dhist’s answer is that though this knowledgeas perceptual 
datum is indeterminable in itself, yet it has the power of 
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associating with it diverse relations of quality, quantity, 
etc. It should, on no account, be thought that these 
perceptual data are in themselves without any deter- 
minatory nature or character. But, on the other hand, 
they have the fullest determination in themselves of 
such a nature as in themselves they stand as differenti¬ 
ated from other entities of different characters, and 
as also assimilable to such other entities having like 
characters. When the Buddhist says that they are in¬ 
determinable, what is meant is only that no conscious 
process of assimilation, discrimination or association of 
diverse kinds has taken place. The perceptual data in 
themselves are of a very varied nature, and it is on 
account of this varied nature of theirs that they have in 
themselves the power by which different kinds of rela¬ 
tions are associated with them, which transforms them 
into the varied forms of determinate perception. Thus, 
when it is said that perception only reveals the entities 
in their unique nature, it does not mean that their 
nature is unknowable or indeterminable; on the other 
hand, they .are sufficiently knowable and determinable, 
and their indeterminateness consists only in the fact 
that the process of a determination involving the appli¬ 
cation of the diverse categories of relation is not a per¬ 
ceptual event but a post-perceptual operation, and 
should therefore be excluded from the sphere of per¬ 
ception itself. The difference of Buddhism from other 
realistic systems, such as the Nyaya and the VaiSeshika, 
consists in the fact that in these systems perception is 
drawn out into a long affair, which includes not only 
the perceptual datum but other subsequent application 
of categories and association of relations, until the 
perception takes an articulated form as “this is fire”. 
The Buddhist, however, rests contented only with the 
perceptual datum which he calls perception, as separated 
from the association of other categories and relations 
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arising out of the necessity of those perceptual data, as 
being entirely external to them, and therefore not given 
to the senses and only applied through the imaginative 
tendencies of the mind (Tattvasamgraha, p. 390). 

15 . Santarakshita so much emphasises the independent 
and valid nature of the perceptual data, that in defining 
perception he not only introduces the qualification that 
they should be only such data as are given to the senses 
previous to the application of the categories of relation 
(following Dinnaga), but they should also be unerring 
( abhrdnta ). It is evident that it is not possible for anyone 
to say whether any perceptual datum is erroneous or not 
before the application of the categories of relations, but 
yet he thought that the definition of perception should 
contain this qualification to distinguish the erroneous 
perceptual data from the right ones. This means that 
according to Santarakshita and many of his later 
followers perceptual data (which according to the 
Buddhist idealists are always mental), having in them¬ 
selves their unique characters, contained in them such 
distinctions of validity or invalidity as would render 
them so apprehended at a later stage, when the cate¬ 
gories of relations would be applied to them by virtue 
of the necessity of their own unique natures. The nature 
of validity or invalidity, which, of course, is determin¬ 
able only at a later stage after the application of the cate¬ 
gories, is determined by the uncontradicted testimony 
of the different senses or through their contradiction. 
In the case of the idealistic Buddhists, who do not admit 
any external object, this would amount to self-coherence 
or incoherence as compared with later experiences. 
In the idealistic Buddhism, as explained by‘Santa¬ 
rakshita, the cognitions are of the form of objects; 
that is, our awarenesses are of the forms of blue or 
yellow and it is in accordance with such type of diverse 
awarenesses that we project the blue or the yellow 
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as the objects outside the knowledge and say that we 
have the awareness of the yellow or the blue. The pro¬ 
cess of knowledge is not from object to cognition, but 
from cognition to object; not that the objects are pro¬ 
duced by cognition, but they are simply regarded as 
existing in correspondence with the particular cogni¬ 
tions that refer to them. The cognitions that arise in the 
form of objects carry with them the impression that they 
are referring to certain objective entities corresponding 
to them, and this is called the cognitional activity or 
cognitional operation. The objects are not only invari¬ 
ably associated with the cognitions, but the cognitions 
also appear to be taken in the objects as representing the 
object-consciousness. It is this special function that is 
meant by the phrase that the cognition has an intercourse 
with the object (arthaprapana vyapara). We start with 
different awarenesses having the form of different 
objects, and these object-form-awarenesses carry with 
them the projection by which we feel as if there are 
certain objects to which these awarenesses are referred, 
and it is this objective reference of subjective object- 
form-awareness that may be regarded as the cognising 
activity in our intercourse with the so-called external 
world through knowledge. Particular kinds of object- 
form-awarenesses fill our minds with particular emotions 
and desires and lead us to other kinds of consciousness 
of activity, leading further to other kinds of object-form- 
cognitions. 

16 . In trying to refute the existence of external objects 
Santarakshita proceeds to refute the atomic doctrine, 
some slight suggestions regarding which have already 
been made in our examination of Vasubandhu’s ideal¬ 
ism. It may be pointed out in this connection that 
Santarakshita does not believe in the existence of an 
eternal principle of knowledge as vijnaptimatrata as was 
believed by Vasubandhu. Thus in refuting the Upani- 
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shadic view he says that when we have cognitions of 
sound, colour, taste, etc. coming in a changing series, 
we cannot believe that there is a permanent principle of 
consciousness underlying them all. No one ever ex¬ 
periences the changing cognitions to be in the same 
state always; on the other hand we have now a colour 
sensation, then a sound sensation, then a taste sensa¬ 
tion, and so on. If these were all but transformations or 
reflections or modifications of one eternal principle of 
consciousness, then they would have all appeared in one 
moment, for their underlying ground being always in an 
unchanged state there would be no reason why there 
should be a change in the cognitions which are based on 
this changeless ground. If the modifications are found 
to be always changing, then since their ground is identi¬ 
cal with them, the ground itself would also be changed. 
Moreover, a permanent, unchanging pure conscious¬ 
ness is never revealed to us either in perception or by 
inference, for in our experience we always find the 
changing mental state, but we never find the unchanged 
consciousness. Had there been any such unchanging 
consciousness as a ground of all these changing states 
that also must have been experienced. In the view in 
which it is admitted that with reference to each subject 
there is a different series of cognitions, it can well 
be imagined that there may be bondage with reference 
to any particular series or emancipation with reference 
to another particular series; but in the view which holds 
that there is one eternal consciousness, it would be 
difficult to see how it can explain the different kinds of 
cognition or emancipation or bondage with reference to 
different individuals. If there is only one consciousness, 
and if that is made impure through ignorance, then there 
is no chance of any emancipation; or if this conscious¬ 
ness is pure, then there is no chance of any bondage. 
According to Santarakshita what we call an individual 
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is but a definite and particular series of cognitive states 
arising in the appearance and being destroyed the 
next moment, so that the experience of each indi¬ 
vidual is limited to that particular series which refers 
to that particular individual and the sins or virtues of 
experience of any particular series is limited to itself. 
He does not deny that there may be intercourse between 
one series and another without any objective basis, but 
he does not believe in any permanent ground or entity 
as pure consciousness as Vasubandhu does, and holds 
that the infinite number of states and experiences occur¬ 
ring in any particular series has such a special relation 
with the preceding and succeeding members of that 
series that though these states are in themselves indefin¬ 
able, they somehow peculiarly belong to that particular 
series. 

17 . We already know of an old discussion between the 
Vatsiputriya sects of Buddhists and Vasubandhu on the 
nature of the existence of soul. The Vatsiputrlyas de¬ 
clared that some individual must necessarily exist, be¬ 
cause there could not be spontaneous births, and ac¬ 
cording to them the individuals could not be regarded 
as being identical with the elements of a person or life. 
To this Vasubandhu’s reply had been that the so-called 
entities have no reality as such, but they only appear to 
be so in knowledge (i.e. they are only prajnaptisat and 
not svariipasat). Thus a glass may be regarded as one 
individual piece, but this is only an appearance when we 
know that there is no such whole as a glass, but there are 
only the combining elements, and the glass is but a name 
for the combining atoms. The Vatsiputrlyas, however, 
in answer try to maintain that the individual is neither 
one with the combining elements nor entirely different 
from them (see Stcherbatsky’s translation of Abhidhar- 
makoSa, chap. 8). The Sammitlyas, who are a branch of 
the Vatsiputrlyas, also believe in the doctrine of pudgala 
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or an individual entity, and they drew their inspiration 
from the Bharaharasutra (Samyutta 3. 25), in which it 
was said that the five physical and intellectual con¬ 
stituents formed the burden, and desire was the carrier of 
this burden, whereas there is an individual or the pud- 
gala which carries the burden and this pudgala is de¬ 
scribed in the following words: “This is a monk, of such 
a name, of such a family, living on such food, etc.”; but 
it is not clear from this passage whether the so-called 
pudgala or the individual is not itself a burden or is not 
itself being carried on by the fivefold constituents. 
The Sammitlyas are, however, very anxious to hold that 
there is an ego which holds the burden and the pud- 
galas ; but though they admit the pudgalas as different, 
these are not non-different from the constituents; for 
without these Skandhas there is no pudgala, yet with 
these Skandhas there is a pudgala. Santarakshita, in re¬ 
futing the Vatslputrlya doctrine, says that to say that the 
pudgala is different from the constituent elements, and 
yet not different from them, is to say that it is illusory. 
18 . KamalaSlla further adds that since the Vatslputriyas 
cannot give any particular character to this so-called 
pudgala it must be without any essence. Since, also, 
pudgala cannot be differentiated in any character from 
the fivefold constituents, it cannot be regarded as having 
any separate existence. The Vatslputriyas are unable 
to say whether the pudgalas are permanent or momen¬ 
tary, and they cannot also show their place in our 
worldly experience as associated with practical pur¬ 
poses. Thus the doctrine of the Vatslputriyas that there 
is an individual apart from the fivefold constituents is to 
be regarded as false. Other doctrines regarding the 
existence of a permanent soul have also been refuted by 
Santarakshita, the details of which may be omitted in 
our present treatment of this subject. The existence of 
the external world as a conglomeration of atoms is also 
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refuted by KamalaSlla and Santarakshita by exposing 
the contradictions that arise from such suppositions. 
That being so, and there being no external objects and 
there being no individual selves which perceive them, 
the conclusion to which Santarakshita and Kamala&la 
force us is that there are only the cognitions arising into 
appearance and disappearing the next moment without 
there being any other perceiver and the objects of per¬ 
ception, There are thus only parallel streams of different 
series of conscious states, and it is possible for the states 
of one conscious series to influence the states of another 
conscious series, each particular stream of the series of 
conscious states being popularly regarded as an indi¬ 
vidual. In these conscious streams there is neither any 
perceiver nor any perceived object, and the states are 
simply revealed as individual appearances. There is no 
idea of a cogniser or a cognising activity or a cognised 
object, for a conscious state is only one entity which 
cannot thus be divided in such threefold manner. If it 
is admitted that an external object exists apart from the 
object-form of awareness, it would be difficult to see how 
the phenomenon of cognition can be explained, because 
the objects being of an entirely different nature from 
cognition, there would be no way in which the cognition 
of the objects can be related. It is well known that our 
knowing an object cannot produce any change or modi¬ 
fication in it. If that be so, how can it be argued that the 
object can produce a modification in our knowledge in 
generating a particular kind of cognition corresponding 
to that object? Again, it is wrong to suppose that in 
knowing a thing there is any cognitive activity, for 
knowing simply means the illumination or revelation of 
a particular objective form; that being so, what other 
activity can be imagined which would be necessary for 
the cognition of external objects? It cannot also be 
admitted that there can be any separate cognitional idea 
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apart from the fact of perceiving the objects. If it is 
said that there is a consciousness as the unchanging 
ground of all particular cognitions, then there will be no 
way to explain how the particular cognitions can arise, 
and there will be no way also to explain how there could 
be any contact of objects with such a formless pure 
consciousness. According to KamalaSlla and Santarak- 
shita cognition means cognition of objects, and there is 
no other kind of cognition apart from the changing 
cognitions of diverse objects. Thus the view of Kuma- 
rila that a non-cognitional cognitive activity has to be 
admitted for explaining the facts of cognition is false, 
for if the cognition of objects would require another 
cognitive operation to make itself revealed, then that 
cognitive operation in the second grade may also require 
another cognitive operation in the third grade, and so 
on. It has, therefore, to be admitted that all cognitions 
are self-revealing, and that they do not require any 
further cognitive affair to make them revealed. 

19 . The reason why the idealistic Buddhists hold that 
knowledge is identical with its object is that when a 
particular object is manifested in a particular object- 
cognition invariably manifesting that object, then the 
object and the cognition must be identical; since blue 
is always manifested in a blue cognition, all the blue 
cognitions are identical. Any two things that are 
simultaneously manifested are identical. This is called 
the law of simultaneous manifestation (sahopalambha- 
fiiyamd). The blue does not exist objectively outside 
the blue cognition, and yet it is for the sake of explicit¬ 
ness that it is said as if the blue had existed outside the 
cognition and that the blue and the blue cognition were 
simultaneously manifested. The whole idea inherent in 
this logic is that the awareness and its object have the 
same revelation; whatever is the apprehension of cogni¬ 
tion is also the apprehension of the blue. The opponent 
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of idealists may, however, object that the simultaneous 
apprehension of the awareness and its object may be due 
not to their identical character but to other facts of which 
they are both the joint products. This argument is re¬ 
futed by KamalaSlla and Santarakshita. They say that if 
these factors happen simultaneously to the awareness 
and its objects, then they cannot be regarded as their 
cause. If, however, they are identical with it, then the 
Buddhist position that the cognition and its awareness 
are identical is proved. It is well known that the Bud¬ 
dhists admit only two kinds of position, e.g. that of 
identity and that of productivity. The idealistic Bud¬ 
dhists do not admit that any of the entities or dharmas 
can have any kind of activity, and therefore the view that 
there is a cogniser who cognises the objects, which pre¬ 
supposes an activity, is positively denied. It is the self¬ 
revelation of an object-form cognition that is called the 
apprehension of the cognition. It should not, however, 
be thought that Santarakshita would for a moment 
tolerate the view that cognitions are actually changed 
into the form of the objects, or hold any such view in 
which the objects of the world may be regarded as 
modifications of some kind of petrified consciousness. 
All the forms of cognition are ultimately to be regarded 
as illusory, for even one identical cognition may have 
(e.g. that of a many coloured flower) many diverse 
characters revealed in it, and if it be admitted that 
cognition has no parts, then it is impossible that one 
cognition should have such diverse characters. It is 
from this point of view that it has been said that the 
cognitions have no intrinsic nature of their own and 
therefore they have no definable nature. This view of 
Santarakshita and KamalaSlla seems to have been anti¬ 
cipated by Dihnaga also. For want of proper materials 
it is at present difficult to say if Santarakshita’s idealism 
could in any way be distinguished from that of Dinnaga, 
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but so much is certain that Dinnaga also thought that 
what was subjectively apprehended as the cognised 
object appeared as if it were an external object, and that 
therefore such objects of knowledge had their ground 
and cause in knowledge and knowledge alone. Dinnaga 
further thought that each cognition had in it the power 
by which the subsequent cognition was determined, and 
it is, of course, difficult for us to say whether Dinnaga 
also held, like Santarakshita, that there were parallel 
streams of conscious states without there being a funda¬ 
mental ground-consciousness as was admitted by Vasu- 
bandhu. 

20 . The great difference between the system of idealism 
of Santarakshita and KamalaSlla and that of Vasu- 
bandhu is that while Vasubandhu admitted the exist¬ 
ence of an eternal consciousness and also a consciousness 
as concrete universal (alayavijfiana), which was imposed 
upon it and which formed the ground of the synthesis of 
each stream of conscious thoughts in their individual 
aspects, as also in their joint products as determining 
their mutual intercourse, Santarakshita and KamalaSlla 
admitted only parallel streams of consciousness without 
any ground to support them, while each individual cog¬ 
nition had such a dependency of origination in it by 
which it became associated with categories or relations, 
and as it passed away it influenced the appearance of 
other cognitive states, and they in their turn other 
states, and so on. 

21 . The Nyaya view of the soul, that our thoughts 
must have a knower and that our desires and feelings 
must have some entity in which they may inhere, and 
that this entity is soul, and that it is the existence of this 
one soul that explains the fact of the unity of all our 
conscious states as the experience of one individual, was 
objected to by Santarakshita and KamalaSila. They held 
that no thought or knowledge required any further 
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knower for its illumination; if it had done so, there 
would be a vicious infinite. Again, desires, feelings, 
etc. are not like material objects, which would require 
a receptacle in which they might be placed. The so- 
called unity of consciousness is due to a false unifying 
imagination of the momentary states as one. It is also 
well known that the different entities may be regarded 
as combined on account of their fulfilling the same kinds 
of functions. It is knowledge in its aspect of ego that is 
often described as the self, though there is no objective 
entity corresponding to it. It is sometimes argued that 
the existence of the soul is proved because of the fact 
that a man is living only so long as his vital currents are 
connected with the soul, and that he dies when they are 
disconnected from it; but this is false, for unless the 
existence of soul be proved, the supposition of its con¬ 
nection with the vital currents as determining life is 
untenable. Some, however, say that the self is directly 
perceived in experience; if it had been so there would 
not have been such diversity of opinion about its exist¬ 
ence. The sense of ego cannot be said to refer to the self, 
for the sense of ego is not eternal, as it is supposed to be. 
On the other hand, it refers sometimes to our body, as 
when I say I am white; sometimes to the senses, as when 
I say I am deaf; and sometimes to intellectual states. It 
cannot be said that its reference to body or to senses is 
only indirect, for no other permanent and direct realisa¬ 
tion of its nature is realised in experience. Feelings, 
desires, etc. also often arise in succession and cannot 
therefore be regarded as inhering in a permanent self. 
The conclusion is that as all material objects are soulless, 
so also are human beings. 

22 . Against the Samkhya view of the self, it is pointed 
out that the Samkhya regards the self as pure conscious¬ 
ness, one and eternal, and as such it ought not to be able 
to enjoy diverse kinds of experiences. If it is held that 
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enjoyment, etc. all belong to Buddhi and the Purusha 
only enjoys the reflections in the Buddhi, it may well be 
objected that if the reflections in the Buddhi are identical 
with Purusha, then with their change the Purusha also 
undergoes a change; and if they are different, the 
Purusha cannot be considered to be their enjoyer. 
Again, if the Prakrti concentrates all its activities for 
the enjoyment of the Purusha, how can it be regarded 
as unconscious ? Again, if all actions and deeds belong 
to Buddhi, and if Buddhi be different from Purusha, 
why should the Purusha suffer for what is done by the 
Buddhi ? If, again, by the varying states of pleasure and 
pain the nature of Purusha cannot be affected, then it 
cannot be regarded as an enjoyer; and if it could be 
affected it would itself be changeable. 

23 . The Upanishadic thinkers hold that it is one 
eternal consciousness that illusorily appears as objects, 
and that there is in reality no perceiver and per¬ 
ceived, but only one eternal consciousness. Against 
this view it is urged by Santarakshita and KamalaSlla 
that, apart from the individual cognitions of colour, 
taste, etc., no other eternal, unchangeable consciousness 
is experienced. If one eternal consciousness is the one 
reality, then there cannot be a distinction of false know¬ 
ledge and right knowledge, bondage and emancipation. 
There being only one reality, there is no right know¬ 
ledge which need be attained. 

24 . One of the most important points of Sankara’s 
criticisms of Buddhism is directed against its denial of 
a permanent soul, which can unite the different psycho¬ 
logical constituents or could behave as the enjoyer of 
experiences and the controller of all thoughts,and ac¬ 
tions. The Buddhists argue that for production of sense- 
cognition as the awareness of colour or sound what is 
required in addition to the sense-data of colour, etc. is 
the corresponding sense faculties, but the existence of a 
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soul cannot be admitted to be indispensable for this 
purpose. Vasubandhu argues that what is experienced 
as the sense-datum of the psychological elements in 
groups is called skandha. And the individual self 
(atman) cannot be anything more than a mere apparent 
cognitional existence (prajnaptisat) of what in reality is 
but a conglomeration of psychological elements. Had 
the apparent self been something as different from the 
psychological elements as colours are from sounds, it 
would then be regarded as an individual (pudgala); but 
if it is different from these psychological elements or its 
difference be of the same nature as the difference of the 
constituents of milk from the appearance of milk, then 
the self could be admitted only to have a cognitional ex¬ 
istence. The Vedanta, however, holds that consciousness 
is entirely different from everything else. So long as the 
assemblage of any physical or physiological conditions 
antecedent to the rise of any cognition, as, for instance, 
the presence of illumination, sense-body-contact, etc., is 
being prepared there is no knowledge, and it is only at 
a particular moment that the cognition of an object 
arises. This cognition is in its nature so much different 
from each and all the elements constituting the so-called 
assemblage of conditions that it cannot in any sense be 
regarded as the product of any collocation of conditions. 
Consciousness, thus not being a product of anything 
and not being further reducible to any constituent 
elements, cannot also be regarded as a momentary 
flashing. Uncaused and unproduced, it is eternal, 
infinite and unlimited. The main point on which con¬ 
sciousness differs from everything else is the fact of its 
self-revelation. The so-called momentary flashing of 
consciousness is not due to the fact that it is momentary, 
that it rises into view and is then destroyed at the next 
moment, but to the fact that the objects that are re¬ 
vealed by it are reflected through it from time to time, 
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and the consciousness is always steady and unchange¬ 
able in itself. The immediacy of this consciousness is 
proved by the fact that though everything else is mani¬ 
fested by coming in touch with it, it itself is never 
expressed, indicated or manifested by inference or by 
any other process, but is always self-manifested and 
self-revealed. Consciousness is one, it is neither identical 
with its objects nor on the same plane with them as a 
constituent element. Consciousness cannot be regarded 
as momentary; for, had it been so, it would have ap¬ 
peared different at every different moment. If it is urged 
that though different consciousnesses are arising at each 
different moment, yet on account of extreme similarity 
this is not noticed, it may be replied that if there is 
difference between the two consciousnesses of two suc¬ 
cessive moments, then such difference must be grasped 
either by a different consciousness or by the same con¬ 
sciousness. In the first alternative the third awareness, 
which grasped the first two awarenesses and was 
different, must either be identical with them, and in that 
case the difference between the three awarenesses would 
vanish; or it may be different from them, and in that 
case if another awareness be required to comprehend 
their difference and that requires another, and so on, 
there would be a vicious infinite. If the difference itself 
be said to be identical with the nature of the conscious¬ 
ness, and if there is nothing to apprehend this difference, 
then the non-appearance of the difference implies the 
non-appearance of the consciousness itself; for by hypo¬ 
thesis the difference has been held to be identical with 
the consciousness itself. The non-appearance of dif¬ 
ference, implying the non-appearance of consciousness, 
would mean utter blindness. The difference between 
the awareness of one moment and another cannot thus 
either be logically proved or realised in experience, 
which always testifies to the unity of awareness from the 
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moment of its appearance. It may be held that the 
appearance of unity is erroneous and that as such it pre¬ 
sumes that awarenesses are similar, for without such a 
similarity there could not have been the erroneous 
appearance of such an entity. But unless the difference 
of the awarenesses and their similarity are previously 
proved, there is nothing which could even suggest that 
the appearance of unity is erroneous. It cannot be 
urged that if the existence of difference and similarity 
between the awarenesses of two different moments 
could be proved to be false, then only could the appear¬ 
ance of unity be proved to be true; for the appearance 
of unity is primary and directly proved by experience. 
Its evidence can be challenged only if the existence of 
difference between the awarenesses and their similarity 
be otherwise proved. The unity of awareness is a recog¬ 
nition of the identity of the awareness which is self- 
evident. 

25 . Santarakshita urges that existence can only be 
affirmed of those entities which are capable of serving a 
purpose (arthakriya samartha ). He urges that entities 
can only serve a purpose if they are momentary. En¬ 
tities that persist cannot serve any purpose and there¬ 
fore cannot have any existence. In order to prove his 
thesis he enters into the following argument. If any 
purpose is to be served then that can either be in suc- 
* cession or simultaneously, and no other middle alterna¬ 
tive is possible. If an existing entity persists in time, 
then all its effects ought to come about simultaneously. 
If, however, it is objected that even a persisting entity 
can perform actions in succession owing to its associa¬ 
tion with successive accessories, then one may well 
enquire about the nature of the assistance given by the 
successive accessories to the persisting entity in the 
production of the effect; is it by producing a special 
modification of the persisting cause or by independent 
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working in consonance with the productive action of the 
persisting cause? In the first alternative the special 
modification may either be identical with or different 
from the nature of the persisting entity, and both these 
alternatives are impossible; for if it is identical then, 
since the effect follows in consequence of the special 
modification of the accessories, it is the element of the 
special modification that is to be regarded as the cause 
of the effect and not the persisting entity. If it is again 
urged that the effect is due to the association of the 
special modification with the persisting entity, then it 
would be impossible to define the nature of such associa¬ 
tion ; for an association may be either of identity or of 
productivity and neither of them is possible in the 
present case, as a special modification is recognised for 
its being different from the persisting entity and is 
acknowledged by assumption to be produced by the 
accessories. Again, such association cannot be regarded 
as being of the nature of inseparable inherence (sama- 
1vaya ), for this special modification being of the nature 
of an additional assistance cannot be regarded as being 
of the nature of inseparable inherence. If this special 
modification be regarded as being neither of the nature 
of an additional assistance nor of the nature of an identi¬ 
cal essence with the persisting entity, and if it is still 
regarded as being associated with the persisting entity 
in a relation of inseparable inherence, then anything in 
the world could be regarded as being in relation with 
anything else. In the other alternative, in which it is 
maintained that a persisting entity only awaits the inde¬ 
pendent working of its accessories, it may well be asked 
whether the causal nature of the persisting entity is the 
same with the totality of the accessories or different from 
it. In the former case, the accessories would also be 
persisting. In the latter case, the persisting entity can no 
longer be regarded as persisting. 
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26 . The objection against the momentariness of all 
things on the ground that things are perceived and 
recognised to be the same and as persisting, is not a 
valid one. For the fact of persistence cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the senses and must be regarded as due to false 
imagination. All recognition is due to the operation of 
memory, which is almost universally recognised as 
invalid for purposes of right knowledge. On this point 
it may be argued that in recognition, if the entity now 
perceived be the same as the entity perceived at a 
previous time, then how can a cognition in the past 
comprehend an entity of the present time ? If they are 
held to be different, then it is acknowledged that the 
entities perceived as the same in recognition are not 
really the same. The objector’s argument, that since 
things pass by the same name they must be persisting, 
is invalid; for it is well known that even in ordinary 
perception, where the flame is known to be destroyed 
every moment and produced anew, it is still said to be 
the same flame in common verbal usage. Thus, all 
existing things must be regarded as momentary. The 
entire philosophy of later Buddhists depends upon this 
doctrine of momentariness as its fundamental support, 
and their quarrel with the Vedanta on the one side and 
with the realists on the other is very largely based upon 
their acceptance of this doctrine and its corollary. 

27 . Santarakshita and KamalaSfla also attempted to 
refute the categories of substance, qualities, action, 
class-concepts, specific peculiarities, relation of in¬ 
herence and other categories of the Nyaya and the 
VaiSeshika. Thus, speaking against the eternity of 
atoms, they hold that since no special excellence can be 
produced in eternal entities no conditions or collocations 
of any kind can produce any change in the nature of the 
atoms; thus the atoms being always the same in nature, 
either all objects should be produced from it all at once 
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or not at all. The mere fact that no cause of atoms is 
known is no ground for thinking that they are cause¬ 
less. Again, substance as different from the characters 
and qualities is never perceived. The refutation of 
wholes (avayavt), which has already been done, also 
goes against the acceptance of substantive wholes, and 
as such the four substances of earth, water, air and fire, 
which are ordinarily regarded as substantive—wholes 
made up of atoms—also are untenable. Again, it is not 
easy to prove the existence of separate and independent 
time and space-entities, for spatial and temporal deter¬ 
minations may well be explained as mental modifications 
due, like other facts of experience, to their specific 
causes. The Buddhists of course accept the existence of 
manas as an instrument separate from the sense-organs, 
but they do not admit the existence of manas as an 
eternal and single entity. 

28 . The refutation of substance implies the refutation 
of gunas or qualities which are supposed to be dependent 
on substances. If the substances do not exist, there can 
also be no relation of inherence in which relation the 
gunas are supposed to exist in substances. There is 
again no meaning in accepting colours, etc. as being 
different from the atoms in which they are supposed 
to exist. The perception of numbers also ought to be 
regarded as due to mental modifications associated with 
particular cognitions. There is no reason to suppose that 
numbers should stand as separate qualities. In a similar 
manner, Santarakshita and KamalaSlla proceed with the 
refutation of the other Nyaya categories. 

29 . Proceeding with the refutation of action (karma), 
they hold that if all things are admitted to be momen¬ 
tary, then action cannot be attributed to them; for 
action, involving as it does successive separation of parts 
and association of contact-points, implies many moments 
for its execution. If things are admitted to be persisting 
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or eternal, then also movement cannot be explained. If 
things are admitted to be always moving, then they will 
be moving while they are perceived to be at rest, which 
is impossible. If the things are at rest by nature, there 
cannot be any vibratory movement in them. The main 
principle involved in the refutation of qualities and 
karma consists in the fact that the qualities and karma 
are regarded by the Buddhists as being identical with 
the particular sense-data cognised. It is wrong, in their 
view, to analyse the sense-data as being a substance and 
having qualities and motion inhering in them as different 
categories. Whatever may be the substance, that is also 
the quality which is supposed to be inhering in it, as 
also the motion which it is supposed to have. 

30. Regarding the refutation of class-concepts, the 
main drift of Buddhist argument is that though the 
perception of class-concepts may be supposed to be due 
to some causes, yet it is wrong to assume the existence 
of eternal class-concepts, which exist constantly in all 
the changing and diverse individual members of a class. 
For, howsoever we may try to explain it, it is difficult to 
see how one thing may remain constantly the same, 
though all the individual members in which it is sup¬ 
posed to exist are constantly changing. If class-con¬ 
cepts are said to inhere, owing to specific qualities, e.g. 
cooking in the cook, then also it may be objected that 
since the operation of cooking is different in each case, 
there is no one character of cooking by virtue of which 
the class-concept of cook is admissible. Moreover, a 
cook is called a cook even when he is not cooking. Con¬ 
siderations like these would lead any thinking person to 
deny the existence of eternal class-concepts. 
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Chapter VI 

THE VEDANTA AND KINDRED 
FORMS OF IDEALISM 

1. The most important interpretation of Upanishadic 
idealism has been that of the Brahmasutras as expounded 
by Sankara and as further elaborated by his followers. 
It has already been pointed out that in the Geeta and in 
the Pancaratra literature attempts have been made to 
interpret the Upanishads in a more or less systematic 
manner. Interpretations of Upanishadic monism are 
also found in the Saiva and Tantra literature to which 
brief reference will be made in the later parts of this 
chapter. There seems to be little doubt that these 
Upanishadic interpretations were very much influenced 
by the development of Buddhistic Idealism, and we 
know that Santarakshita said that his only point of 
quarrel with the followers of the Upanishads was in the 
fact that they admitted one eternal consciousness as the 
ultimate principle, whereas he admitted only parallel 
series of consciousness. It may, however, be remem¬ 
bered that there are many important Buddhistic idealists, 
such as Asvaghosha, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Sthiramati 
and others, who admitted one eternal consciousness as 
the ultimate principle. One of the most famous of the 
Hindu exponents of the Upanishads that preceded 
Sankara, who was deeply influenced by the Buddhistic 
Idealism, was Gaudapada, who was probably a teacher 
of Sankara. At the beginning of the fourth chapter of 
his Karikas he says that he adores that great man who, 
by knowledge as wide as the sky, realised that all ap¬ 
pearances were like the vacuous sky. He then goes 
on to say that he adores him who dictated that the 
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touch of the untouchable (probably referring to nirvana) 
was the good that produced happiness to all beings, and 
that he was neither in agreement with this doctrine nor 
found any contradiction in it. He further says that some 
disputants hold that coming into being is existence, 
whereas others quarrelling with them hold that being 
is non-existence; there are again others who quarrel 
with them and hold that neither existence nor non¬ 
existence is liable to begin and there is only one non¬ 
coming into being. Gaudapada agrees with those who 
hold that there is no coming into being. 

2. Gaudapada thinks that the fourth state of the self 
as unseen is unrelationable, ungraspable, indefinable, 
unthinkable, unspeakable and the extinction of the 
appearance, the quiescent, the good and the One. The 
world-appearance would have ceased if it had existed, 
but all this duality is mere maya (magic or illusion) and 
it is the One that is ultimately real. In the second chap¬ 
ter Gaudapada says that what is meant by calling the 
world a dream is that all existence is unreal. That which 
neither exists in the beginning nor in the end cannot be 
said to exist in the middle. Being unreal, the pheno¬ 
menon appears as real. The appearance has a beginning 
and an end and is therefore false. In dreams things are 
imagined internally, and in the experience that we have 
when we are awake things are perceived as if existing 
outside, but all of them are but illusory creations. What 
is perceived in the mind is perceived as existing at the 
moment of perception only. External objects are sup¬ 
posed to have two moments of existence (viz. before they 
are perceived, and when they begin to be perceived), 
but this is all mere imagination. That which is unmani¬ 
fested in the mind and that which appears as distinct 
and manifest outside are all imaginary productions in 
association with the sense-faculties. There is first the 
imagination of a perceiver or soul (jlva), and then along 
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with it the imaginary creations of diverse inner states 
and the external world. Just as in darkness the rope is 
imagined to be a snake, so the self is also imagined by its 
own illusion in diverse forms. There is neither any pro¬ 
duction nor any destruction. There is no one who is 
enchained, no one who is striving, no one who wants 
to be released. Imagination finds itself realised in the 
non-existent existence of the many and also in the 
sense of unity; all imagination, either as the many or 
the one, is false. There is no many nor are things 
different or non-different. The sages, who have tran¬ 
scended attachment, fear and anger and have gone beyond 
the depths of the Vedas, have perceived the truth as 
the imaginationless cessation of all appearance, the 
one. 

3. In the third chapter Gaudapada says that reality is 
like the void ( dka&a ), which is falsely conceived as taking 
part in birth and death, coming and going and as existing 
in all bodies; but howsoever it be conceived, it is all the 
while not different from aka$a. All things that appear 
as compounded are but dreams and maya. Duality is a 
distinction imposed upon the One by maya. The truth is 
immortal, it cannot therefore by its own nature suffer 
change. It has no birth; all birth and death, all this 
manifold are but the result of an imposition of maya upon 
it. One mind appears as many in the dream, so also in 
the waking state one appears as many, but when the 
mind-activity of yogins is stopped there arises this fear¬ 
less state, the extinction of all sorrow, final cessation. 
Thinking everything to be misery, he should stop all 
desires and enjoyments, and thinking that nothing has 
any birth, he should not see any production at all. He 
should awaken the mind into its final dissolution and 
pacify it when distracted; he should not move it towards 
diverse objects when it rests in peace. When he neither 
passes into dissolution nor into destruction, when there 
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is no apprehensible character, no appearance, that is 
the perfect Brahman. 

4. In the fourth chapter Gaudapada says that all 
dharmas (appearances) are without death or decay. He 
then follows a dialectical form of argument which 
reminds us of Nagarjuna. Thus he says that those who 
regard karana (cause) as the kdrya (effect in a potential 
form) cannot consider the cause as truly unproduced, 
for it suffers production; how can it be called eternal 
and yet changing? If it is said that things come into 
being from that which has no production, there is no 
example by which such a case may be illustrated. Nor 
can it be considered that anything is born from what 
has itself suffered production. How, again, can he 
come to a right conclusion about the regressus ad in¬ 
finitum of cause and effect ? Without reference to the 
effect there is no cause and without reference to cause 
there is no effect. Nothing is born either by itself or 
through others; call it either being, non-being or being- 
non-being, nothing suffers any birth, neither the cause 
nor the effect is produced out of its own nature and thus 
that which has no beginning cannot be said to have any 
production. All experience and existence are dependent 
on causal reasons, for otherwise both would vanish. When 
we look at all things in a connected manner they seem to 
be dependent, but when we look at them from the point 
of view of reality or truth, the reason ceases to be reason. 
The mind does not come in touch with objects and 
thereby manifest them, for since things do not exist they 
are not different from their manifestations in knowledge. 
It is not in any particular case that the mind produces 
the manifestations of objects while they do not exist, so 
that it could be said to be an error, for in present, past 
and future the mind never comes in touch with objects 
which only appear by reason of their diverse manifesta¬ 
tions. Therefore neither the mind nor the objects seen 
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by it are produced. Those who perceive them to suffer 
production are really making false impositions on the 
vacuity. Since the unborn is perceived as being born 
the essence then is the absence of production, for it 
being of the nature of absence of production it could 
never change its nature. Everything has a beginning 
and an end and is therefore false. The existence of all 
things is like a magical or illusory elephant and exists 
only as far as it merely appears or is related to experi¬ 
ence. There is thus the appearance of production, move¬ 
ment and things, but the pure knowledge is the unborn, 
unmoved, the unsubstantial, the cessation. As the move¬ 
ment of burning charcoal is perceived as a straight or 
curved line of fire, so it is the movement of conscious¬ 
ness that appears as the perceiver and the perceived. All 
the attributes (e.g. the straight and the curved lines of 
the fire) are imposed upon the charcoal fire which is 
neither straight nor curved. So also all the appearances 
are imposed upon consciousness, though in reality they 
do not possess it. We could never indicate any kind 
of causal relation between the consciousness and its 
appearance, which is therefore to be demonstrated as 
unthinkable. A thing is the cause of a thing, and that 
which is not a thing may be the cause of that which is 
not a thing, for all the appearances are neither things 
nor those which are not things, so neither an appearance 
is produced from the mind nor is the mind produced 
from the appearance. So long as one thinks of cause and 
effect one has to suffer the cycle of existence, but when 
that notion ceases there is no such cycle of existence 
(saps3rd). All things are regarded as being produced 
from a relative point of view only ( samvriti ), and there is 
therefore nothing permanent. Again, no existent things 
are produced, hence there cannot be any destruction. 
Appearances are produced only apparently, not in reality; 
their coming into being is like maya, and that m5ya again 
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does not exist. All appearances are like shoots of magic 
coming out of seeds of magic and are not therefore either 
eternal or destructible. As in dreams or in magic men are 
born and die, so are all appearances. That which appears 
as existing from an imaginary point of view is not so in 
reality, for the existence depending on others, as shown 
in all relative appearance, is after all not a real existence. 
That things exist, do not exist, do exist and not-exist 
and neither exist nor not-exist, that they are moving or 
steady or none of those, are but thoughts with which 
fools are deluded. 

5. That these doctrines are borrowed from Madhya- 
mika doctrines of Nagarjuna and other Vijilanavada 
doctrines of the Buddhists is obvious. Gaudapada 
seems to have assimilated all the Buddhistic Sunyavada 
and Vijnanavada teachings, and thought that these held 
good of the ultimate truth preached by the Upanishads. 
It is not out of place here to observe that the Upani- 
shadic passages seem to have inspired Gaudapada. The 
fourth stage of the self is the one quiescent bliss wherein 
all appearances have ceased, which is not visible, which 
cannot be used in ordinary experience, which is un- 
perceivable, indefinable, unthinkable, unnameable, as a 
mere cognition of a unity seems to suggest a philosophy 
which is not very far from the doctrines of Buddhist 
Idealism. 

6. The date of the Yogavasishtha cannot definitely be 
ascertained, but it seems to me that it cannot be later 
than the seventh or eighth century. In this work also, 
which is regarded as a sacred Hindu work, the influence 
of Buddhistic Idealism is remarkably great. It is 
interesting to notice briefly some of the special features 
of the philosophy of Yogavasistha to show the extent to 
which semi-philosophical compositions within the 
Hindu circle were influenced by Buddhistic ideas. Thus 
the Yogavasishtha holds that the world as such never 
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existed in the past, nor exists now, nor will exist here¬ 
after, so it has no production or destruction in any real 
sense. But yet there is the appearance, and its genesis 
has somehow to be accounted for. The ultimate entity is 
indefinite and indescribable, pure extinction or pure 
intelligence, and remains always in itself and does 
not really suffer any transformation. Out of the first 
moment of this entity arises ego, which in spite of 
its appearance is in reality nothing but the ultimate 
entity. Gradually, by a series of movements like waves 
in the air, there springs forth the entire world-appear¬ 
ance. That which appears before us is due to the imagi¬ 
nation of mind, like dreams in a fairy-land. There is 
nothing else except that ultimate entity, and whatever 
else appears does not exist at all—they are all mere 
mental creations, proceeding out of the substanceless, 
essenceless, mental creations of the ultimate entity. The 
mind again, by whose creations everything springs forth 
in appearance, has no proper form, and it is merely a 
name, mere nothingness. It does not exist outside nor 
subjectively inside us; it is like the vacuity surrounding 
us everywhere; that anything has come out of it is 
merely like the production of a mirage stream. All 
characteristics of form and existence are like momentary 
imaginations. Whatever appears and seems to have 
existence is nothing but manas, though this manas itself 
is merely a hypothetical starting-point having no actual 
reality. For the manas is not different from the dreams 
of appearance and cannot be separated from them, just 
as one cannot separate liquidity from water. Manas is 
thus nothing but the hypothetical entity from which all 
the dreams of appearance proceed, though these dreams 
and manas are but the same and it is impossible to 
distinguish between them. It is the perceiver which 
appears as the perceived, and it is but the perceptions 
which appear as the perceiver and the perceived. 
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7. The state of emancipation is the cessation of this 
world-appearance. There is in reality no perceiver, per¬ 
ceived or perceptions, no vacuity, no matter, no spirit 
or consciousness but pure cessation and pure negation, 
and this is what we mean by Brahman. Its nature is that 
of pure cessation and it is this which the Samkhya called 
Purusha, the Vedantists Brahman, the Idealistic Bud¬ 
dhists “Pure idea” ( Vijnanamatra ) and the Nihilists 
“Pure esseneelessness” (tfunya). It is described as that 
essencelessness ( Siinya ) which does not appear to be so 
and in which lies the ground and being of the essence¬ 
less world-appearance, and which in spite of all creations 
is essenceless. The illusory world-appearance has to be 
considered as absolutely non-existent, like the water of a 
mirage or the son of a barren woman. The ultimate 
entity is thus neither existent nor non-existent and is 
both statical and dynamical, indescribable and un- 
nameable, neither being nor non-being, nor being-non¬ 
being, nor becoming, but yet some sort of a scheme is 
offered here for explaining the origin of the world-order. 
The first moment of the ultimate entity is regarded as 
something like self-reflecting thought producing some 
indescribable objectivity giving rise to an ego; on a 
further movement a state is produced which can be 
described as a self-thinking entity, which is clear and 
pure intelligence in which everything may be reflected. 
It is only this entity which can be called conscious in¬ 
telligence. As thought-activity becomes more and more 
concrete other concepts of the soul arise out of it. At this 
stage it forgets as it were its subject-objectless ultimate 
state and it wants to flow out of itself as a pure essence 
or creative movement. The first objectivity is mani¬ 
fested as akaSa or pure activity and along with it arise 
the ego and time. This creation is, however, in no sense 
real, it is nothing but the seeming appearances of 
the self-conscious movement of the ultimate being. 
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Thought, which at this moment is like the akaSa and 
the ego and which is the seed of all the conceivings of 
thought, conceives by its movement air, and by a 
similar process other elements are produced. These are 
all, however, ideal creations, and as such there is no 
reality apart from -their being as world-appearance. 
Since their nature is purely conceptual ( vikalpa ), they 
cannot be real at any time. All that appears as existing 
does so only as a result of the conceptual activity of 
thought. There is no single soul, far less an infinite 
number of them. It is by the all-powerful conceptual 
activity of Brahman that there arises the appearance of so 
many centres of subjective thought as the souls. In reality, 
however, the souls have no other existence than the con¬ 
ceptualising activity which produces their appearances. 

8. Manas or mind is essentially of the nature of 
activity, and the cessation of activity means the destruc¬ 
tion of manas. Manas means that activity which sub¬ 
sists between the being and the non-being and induces 
being through non-being. It is by the activity of manas 
that the subject-objectless pure consciousness assumes 
the form of a self-conscious ego. Manas thus consists 
of this constantly positing activity. It is the synthetic 
function of manas that is called the functioning of the 
vplitional senses by which all actions are performed, 
and it is for this reason that karma is nothing but manas. 
The terms manas , buddhi , ahamkara , citta, karma , 
kalpand, samsrti , vasand , vidyd , prayatna , smrti, indriya , 
prakrti, mdyd and kriyd are only different in name, and 
they create confusion by these varied names; in reality, 
however, they signify the same concept, namely the 
active functioning of manas or citta. These different 
names are current only because they put stress on the 
different aspects of the same functioning. They do not 
mean different entities but only different moments, 
stages or aspects. Thus the first moment of self-con- 
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scious activity leading to different directions is called 
manas. When, after an oscillating movement, there is an 
arrest as “The thus”, it is called buddhi. When by the 
false associations of body and soul there is the feeling 
of a concrete individual as “I”, it is called ahamkara. 
When there is reflective thought associated with the 
memory of the past and the anticipation of the future, 
it is called citta. When the activity is taken in its actual 
form as notion or action towards any point, it is called 
karma, and so on. 

9. The state of Brahman is higher than the state of 
manas. It is by becoming manas that Brahman trans¬ 
forms itself into the thought-activity and thus produces 
the seeming changeful appearances. But Brahman in 
itself cannot have anything. And though there is this 
change into manas and through it the production of the 
world-appearance, yet such a change is illusory and not 
real, for all the time that this change makes its appear¬ 
ance and seems to stay, Brahman remains shut up within 
itself absolutely changeless. All the objective appearance 
is thus nothing but identically the same as Brahman, 
and all that appears has simply no existence. But the 
question arises, that if the world-appearance is nothing 
but the illusory creative conception of manas, how can 
the order of the world-appearance be explained? The 
natural answer to such a question in this system is that 
the seeming correspondence and agreement depend on 
the similarity of the imaginary products in certain 
spheres and also on accidents. It is by accident that 
certain dream series correspond with certain other 
dream series. But in reality they are all but empty 
dream constructions of one manas. It is by the dream 
desires that the so-called physical objects (which in 
their turn are nothing but dream constructions) gradu¬ 
ally get to be considered as steady objects existing out¬ 
side of us. But though during the continuance of the 
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dreams they appear to be real they are all the while 
nothing but mere dream conceptions. The self-aliena¬ 
tion by which the pure consciousness constructs the 
dream conceptions is such that though it always remains 
identical with itself, yet it seems to posit itself as its 
other and as diversified by space, time, action and 
substance. 

10. The difference between the ordinary wakeful state 
and the dream state consists in this, that the former is 
considered by us as being associated with permanent 
convictions, whereas the latter is generally thought of as 
having no permanent basis. Any experience, which 
is consistent and coherent, comes to be regarded as per¬ 
manent, whereas if even our waking conceptions come 
to be regarded as incoherent they lose their validity as 
representing permanent objects, and our faith in them 
is shaken. If the dream experiences persisted in time, 
and the waking experiences were momentary, then the 
waking state would be considered as a dream and the 
dream experiences would be considered as ordinary 
experiences. It is only in the waking state that there is 
a break of the dream experiences and the waking ex¬ 
periences contradict our dream perceptions and we 
thus consider the latter to be dreams and therefore to be 
false. But so long as the dream experiences lasted in the 
dream state we did not consider them to be false, for 
during that time these dream experiences appeared 
somehow to be permanent and therefore real. There is 
thus no other difference between dream states and 
waking states, except that the latter are persistent, con¬ 
tinuous and permanent, while the former are changeful 
and discontinuous. 

11. It is needless here to deal with the philosophy of the 
Yogavasishtha in more detail, but from what has been 
said it will appear that this system of thought is very 
much like the idealistic systems of Buddhism that have 
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already been described. If the term manas be replaced 
by the term alayavijnana, then it would be almost in¬ 
distinguishable from the system of ASvaghosha or other 
similar schools of Buddhistic idealism. 

12. I would now turn to the interpretation of the 
Upanishad philosophy by Badarayana in his Brahma- 
sutra. It seems to me pretty certain, as I shall show 
elsewhere, that Badarayana’s philosophy was some kind 
of Bhedabhedavada or a theory of transcendence and 
immanence of Brahman. He seems to have believed 
that the world was a product of a real transformation of 
Brahman or rather of his powers and energies (6akti). 
Brahman himself was not exhausted by such a trans¬ 
formation and always remained as the master creator, 
who by his play created the world and who could by his 
own powers destroy the world without any extraneous 
assistance. The world was thus a real transformation of 
God’s powers, while He Himself though remaining 
immanent in the world through His powers transcended 
it at the same time and remained as its controller and 
rewarded or punished the created mundane souls in 
accordance with their good or bad deeds. The doc¬ 
trine of Bhedabhedavada is certainly prior to Sankara, 
as it is the dominant view of most of the Puranas. It 
seems probable, also, that Bhartrprapanca refers to Bod- 
hayana, who is referred to as Vfttikara by Ramanuja 
and Vrttikara and Upavarsa by Sankara and Dramida- 
caryya referred to by Sankara and Ramanuja; all of 
these held some form of Bhedabheda doctrine. Bhartr¬ 
prapanca has been referred to by Sankara in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, and Anan- 
dajnana in his commentary on Sankara’s commentary 
gives a number of extracts from Bhartrprapanca’s 
commentary on the Brhadaranyaka, which have been 
collected by Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore. The 
doctrine of Bhartrprapanca is a monism of the Bheda- 
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bheda type. The relation between Brahman and the jlva 
as that between Brahman and the world is one of identity 
in difference. An implication of this view is that both 
the jlva and the physical world evolve out of Brahman, 
and thus his doctrine may well be described as Brahma- 
parinamavada. On the spiritual side Brahman is trans¬ 
formed into the antaryamin (inner controller) and the 
jlva (soul); on the physical side into avyakta , sutra, 
viraj and devata , which are all cosmic. They are all the 
avasthana or modes of Brahman and represent the 
classes into which the variety of the universe may be 
divided. They are again classified into three groups, 
namely God, soul and matter. 

13. It is indeed difficult to say what were the exact 
characteristics of Badarayana’s Bhedabheda doctrine of 
Vedanta, but there is very little doubt that it was some 
special type of Bhedabheda theory, and even Sankara’s 
own commentary (if we exclude only his parenthetic 
remarks which are often inconsistent with the general 
drift of his own commentary and the context of the 
sutras) shows that it was so. If, however, it is con¬ 
tended that this view of real transformation is only from 
a relative point of view, then there must be at least one 
sutra where the absolute point of view is given; but no 
such sutra has been discovered even by Sankara him¬ 
self. If experience always shows the causal transforma¬ 
tion to be real, then how is one to know that the ulti¬ 
mate points of view of all effects are false and unreal? 
If, however, it is contended that there is a real trans¬ 
formation of the maya stuff, whereas Brahman always 
remains unchanged, and if maya is regarded as the 
power of Brahman, how then can the power of Brahman 
as well as its transformations be regarded as unreal and 
false, while the possessor of the power is regarded as 
real and absolute ? There is a great diversity of opinion 
among the Vedantic writers of the Sankara school; thus 
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the author of Padarthanirnaya says that Brahman and 
maya are both material causes of the world-appearance 
—Brahman the vivartakarana (unchangeable ground) 
and the maya the parinami cause (the evolutionary 
material cause). Others find a definition of causation 
intermediate between vivarta and parinama, by defining 
material cause as that which can produce effects which 
are not different from itself. The world is identical with 
Brahman, inasmuch as it has been and is identical with 
being, and different from it, inasmuch as it has its 
characteristics of materiality and change. So from two 
different points of view both Brahman and maya are the 
causes of the world. Vacaspati Misra holds that maya 
is only an accessory cause, as Brahman is the real ground 
cause (vivarta). PrakaSananda, the author of Siddhan- 
tamuktavall, however thinks that it is the maya energy 
which is the material cause of the world and not 
Brahman. Brahman is the unchangeable and is the 
support of maya, and is thus the cause of the world in 
a remote sense. Sarvaj natmamuni, however, believes 
Brahman alone to be the vivarta cause, and maya to be 
only an instrument for the purpose. The difficulty that 
many of the sutras of Badarayana give a parinama 
view of causation was realised by Sarvaj natmamuni, 
who tried to explain it away by suggesting that the 
parinama theory was discussed approvingly in the 
sutras only because it was nearest to the vivarta theory, 
and by initiating people to the parinama theory it would 
be easier to lead them to the vivarta theory. This expla¬ 
nation could have some probability if the arrangement 
of the sutras were such as to support the view that the 
parinama theory was introduced only to prepare the 
reader’s mind for the vivarta view, which was ultimately 
definitely approved as the true view. But the content of 
almost all the sutras of u. I consistently support the 
parinama view. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
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that Badarayaiia’s interpretation of the Upanishads 
must have been a Bhedabheda view of some kind. 

14. Sankara starts with the premise that whatever may¬ 
be the reason, it is a fact that all experience starts and 
moves in an error which identifies the self with the body, 
the senses or the objects of the senses. All cognitive 
acts presuppose this illusory identification, for without 
it the pure self can never behave as a phenomenal 
knower or perceiver, and without such a perceiver there 
would be no cognitive act. Sankara does not try to 
prove philosophically the existence of the pure self as 
distinct from all other things, for he is satisfied in 
showing that the Upanishads described the pure self 
unattached to any kind of impurity as the ultimate truth. 
This with him is a matter to which no exception can be 
taken, for it is so revealed in the Upanishads. This point 
being granted, the next point is that our experience is 
always based upon an identification of the: self with the 
body, the senses, etc., and the imposition of all pheno¬ 
menal qualities of pleasure, pain, etc. upon the self; and 
this with Sankara is the beginningless illusion. All 
this was said by Gaudapada. Sankara accepted Gauda- 
pada’s conclusions, but did not develop his dialectic for 
a positive proof of this thesis. He made use of the 
dialectic only for the refutation of other systems of 
thought. This being done, he thought that he had 
nothing more to do than to show that his idea was in 
agreement with the teachings of the Upanishads. He 
showed that the Upanishads held that the pure self, as 
pure being, pure intelligence and pure bliss, was the 
ultimate truth. This being accepted, the world as it 
appears could not be real. It must be a mere magic 
show of illusions of maya. Sankara never tries to prove 
that the world is maya, but accepts it as indisputable. 
For, if the self is what is ultimately real, the necessary 
conclusion is that all else is mere illusion or maya. 
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Brahman, according to Sankara, is the cause from which 
proceeds the origin, subsistence or destruction of this 
world, which is extended in name and form, which 
includes many agents and enjoyers, which holds the 
experience of fruits of deeds determined in specific 
space and time, and following upon definite causes—a 
world, the formation of which is inconceivable even 
by the longest imagination of our minds. 

15. The reason that Sankara adduces for the existence 
of Brahman may be considered to be threefold: ( 1 ) The 
world must have been produced as the modification of 
some thing; but in the Upanishads all other things 
are spoken of as having originated from something 
other than Brahman, so Brahman is the cause from 
which the world has sprung into being, but we could 
not think that Brahman itself originated from some¬ 
thing else, for then we should have a regressus ad 
infinitum. ( 2 ) The world is so orderly that it could not 
come from an unintelligent source. The intelligent 
source from which this world has come into being is 
then Brahman. ( 3 ) The Brahman is the immediate con¬ 
sciousness which shines as the self as well as the objects 
of cognition which the self knows. It is thus the essence 
of us all, the self; and hence it remains undenied even 
when one tries to deny it, for even in the denying it 
shows itself forth. It is the self of us all and is hence 
ever present to us in all our cognitions. 

16. Brahman, according to Sankara, is the identity of 
pure being, pure intelligence and pure bliss. Brahman 
is the self of all of us. So long as we are in our ordinary 
waking state, we are identifying the self with thousands 
of illusory things, with all that we call “I” or “mine”; 
but when in dreamless sleep we are absolutely without 
any touch of these phenomenal notions, the nature of our 
true state as pure bliss is partially realised. The indi¬ 
vidual self as it appears is only an appearance; the real 
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truth is the true self, which is one for all as pure intelli¬ 
gence, pure bliss and pure being. All creation is of 
course illusory maya, but accepting it as maya it may 
be conceived that God created the world as a mere 
sport. From the true point of view, there is no God who 
created the world, but in the sense in which the world 
exists and we all exist as separate individuals we can 
affirm the existence of God as engaged in creating and 
maintaining the world. In reality all creation is illusory, 
and so the creator is also illusory. Brahman itself is at 
once the material cause as well as the efficient cause of 
the world. There is no difference between the cause and 
the effect; the effect is but an illusory imposition on the 
cause and is thus a mere illusion of name and form. We 
may mould clay into plates and jugs and call them by so 
many different names, but it cannot be admitted that 
they are by that fact anything more than clay; the 
transformations as plates and jugs are only appearances 
of name and form. This world, inasmuch as it is but an 
effect imposed upon the Brahman, is only phenomenally 
existing as mere objects of name and form; but the 
cause, the Brahman, is alone the true reality. 

17. We may now turn to some other important pro¬ 
blems of Vedantic epistemology. The Vedanta takes a 
twofold view of things; the first refers to the ultimate 
reality and the second to appearance. This ultimate 
reality is pure intelligence, as identical with pure bliss 
and pure being. This is called ultimately real in the 
sense that it is regarded as changeless. By pure intelli¬ 
gence the Vedanta does not mean the ordinary cogni- 
tional states, for these have a subjective and an objective 
content which are extraneous to them. It is interesting 
to contrast this view with that of Santarakshita, who 
believes only in the different cognitional states and also 
regards subjectivity and objectivity to be extraneous 
impositions. He thinks that the cognitional entities, 
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having themselves a concreteness, necessitate such im¬ 
positions, and since he believes in the concreteness and 
the uniqueness of these cognitional entities he rules 
out the idea of a permanent intelligence which forms 
the fundamental thing of the Vedantic theory of know¬ 
ledge. According to the Sankara school of Vedanta 
this pure intelligence is pure immediacy, identical with 
the fact of the revelation found in all our conscious 
states. Our apprehensions of objects are in some sense 
events involving both a subjective and an objective con¬ 
trast. But their special features in every case are re¬ 
velatory inwardness or immediacy, which is non-tem¬ 
poral and unchangeable. When I see a blue colour 
there is a blue object, there is a peculiar revelation of an 
appearance as blue and the revelation of the eye as the 
perceiver. The revelation is such that it is both a revela¬ 
tion of a certain character as blue and a certain thing 
called the blue object. When a revelation occurs in per¬ 
ception it is one and it touches both the object as well as 
its appearance in a certain character as blue. The revela¬ 
tion is not the product of a certain relation which 
happens at any time between the self, the character- 
appearance and the object, for both the character- 
appearance as blue and the object are given in revela¬ 
tion. The revelation is self-evident and it stands unique 
by itself. Whether I see, or hear, or feel, the fact remains 
that there is some sort of an awareness which does 
not change. Awareness is ever present by itself and is 
not undergoing the change that its contents undergo. 
I may remember that I saw a blue object five minutes 
previously, but when I do this what I perceive is the 
image of the blue object with a certain temporal 
and spatial relation which arises or becomes revealed, 
but the fact of the revelation cannot be revealed again. 
I may be conscious, but I cannot be conscious of con¬ 
sciousness. For consciousness as such in its immediacy 
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cannot become an object of any other consciousness. 
There cannot be any such thing as the awareness of 
an awareness or the awareness of the awareness of an 
awareness, howsoever we may multiply such phrases in 
language at our pleasure. When I remember that I have 
been to Trinity College this morning, this only means 
that I have an image of the way across the Commons to 
Church Street and Trinity Street; my movements 
through them are temporarily pushed backward, but 
all this is a revelation as an image of the present moment 
and not a revelation of a past revelation. I cannot say 
that this present image in any way reveals that particular 
image as the object of the present revelation; but the 
former revelation could not be held to be distinct from 
the present one, for the distinction is always based on 
content and on revelation. Revelation as such is identi¬ 
cal, and since this is so, one revelation cannot be the 
object of another. It is incorrect to say that “A is A" 
means that one A becomes itself once again. It is owing 
to the limitations of the grammatical terminology that 
identity is thus described. Identity thus understood is 
different from what one understands by identity of 
relations. Identity understood as a relation presupposes 
some difference as “ A is A'\ and this is not self-con¬ 
tained. And because it is not self-contained it cannot 
be called relation. When it is said that “A is identical 
with itself”, it means that in all the various occasions or 
contents in which A appears it always signifies the same 
thing. Identity in this sense is the function of thought 
not existing by itself but in relation to a sense of oppo¬ 
site or otherness. But revelation has no otherness in 
itself; it is absolutely ubiquitous and homogeneous. And 
the identity of revelation of which we are speaking does 
not mean that the revelation signifies the same thing 
amidst the diversity of contents. 

18. It is simply the one essence identical in itself and 
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devoid of any numerical or other kinds of difference. It 
is absolutely free from “now” and “then”, “here” and 
“there”, “such” and “not-such”, and “this” and 
“that”. Consciousness of self-shining self taken in this 
way cannot be regarded as the relation of an appearance 
to an object, but it is the fact of the revelation or the 
entity of the self. If we conceive a revelation in this way, 
it would be an error to make any distinction in revelation 
as the revelation of the past or the revelation of the pre¬ 
sent moment, for moments are revealed as objects are 
revealed; they do not constitute revelation nor affirm 
any part of it. This revelation is identical with the self- 
shining self to which everything else has to be related in 
order to be known. 

19. Is cognising an act or a fact? Before this can be 
answered the point to be made clear is what is meant by 
cognising. If we ignore the aspect of revelation and 
speak of mental states which can be looked at from the 
point of view of temporal or qualitative change of 
character, we must speak of them as acts or events. If 
we look at any mental state as possessing certain charac¬ 
ters and relations to its objects, we have to speak of it as 
a fact; but if we look at cognising from the point of 
view of its ultimate principle and reality as revelation, 
we cannot call it either an act or a fact, for as revelation, 
it is unique and unchangeable in itself. All relations 
and characters are revealed in it, it is self-evident and is 
at once in and beyond them all. Whether we dream or 
whether we experience an illusion or a truth, revelation 
is always there. When we looked at our mental states we 
found that they were always changing, but this was so 
only with reference to the contents. But apart from this 
there is a continuity in our conscious self. By this con¬ 
tinuity the Vedanta does not refer to any sort of co¬ 
herence in our ideas but to the fact of the permanence 
of revelation. It may be asked, what remains of revela- 
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tion if the mental states are taken away? The question is 
not admissible, for the mental states do not form part of 
revelation; they are rendered conscious by coming into 
relation with revelation. This category is the ultimate 
reality. It is not self or subject in the sense in which self 
or ego is ordinarily understood; for what is ordinarily 
understood as the ego or the “I” is as much a content 
of the perception of the moment as any other objective 
content. It is not impossible that any particular objec¬ 
tive content may be revealed at any time without the 
corresponding “I” being explicitly revealed at the same 
time. The notion of ego or “I ” does not refer to an ever¬ 
lasting abiding self or person, for this notion is as 
changing as any other objective content. The “I” has 
no definite real content as referring to an existing entity, 
but is only a particular mode of mind which is often 
associated as a relatively abiding content in association 
•with other changing contents of the mind. As such it is 
changeable as any other object. “I know this” only 
means that there is a revelation which at one sweep 
reveals both the “this” and the “I”. In such a revela¬ 
tion the revealed “this” and the “I” are manifested in 
a subjective mental state having a particular conscious 
centre different from other similar centres. But since 
revelation cannot in reality be individuated, all that we 
may say about “I” or “mine”, “thou” or “thine” 
falls outside of it. They are all contents of indefinite 
existence and revealed by the principle of revelation 
under certain conditions. This principle of revelation 
thus has a reality in quite a different sense from that 
which is used to designate the existence of any other 
object. All other objects are dependent upon this 
principle of revelation for their manifestation and their 
nature or essence cannot be defined or described. They 
are not self-evident, but are only experienced by coming 
into some sort of relation with this principle of revelation. 
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We have already seen that this principle of revelation 
cannot be either subjective or objective. For all con¬ 
siderations of subject and object fall outside of it and do 
not in any way qualify it, but are only revealed by it. 
There are thus two principles: the principle of revela¬ 
tion, and all those which are revealed by it. The prin¬ 
ciple of revelation is one, for there is nothing else like 
it; it alone is real in the highest and truest sense. It is 
absolute in the sense that there is no growth, decay or 
change in it, and it is perfectly complete in itself. It is 
infinite, in the sense that no finitude can form part of it, 
though through it all finitudes are being constantly 
revealed. It is all-pervading, in the sense that no spatial 
or temporal limits can be said to affect it in any way, 
though all these are being constantly revealed by it. It 
is neither in my head nor in my body nor in the space 
before me, but yet there is nowhere that it is not. Apart 
from this principle of revelation, which is called self or 
atman or Brahman, all else is constituted of a sub¬ 
stanceless, indefinable stuff called maya. 

20 . In some schools of Sankara Vedanta called Drsti- 
srsti schools, apparently founded on the interpretations 
of Mandana and later on expounded by PrakaSananda 
and others, it is said that all is pure and simple illusion, 
and that things exist only when they are perceived and 
dissolve into nothingness as soon as we cease to perceive 
them. PrakaSananda tried to show that there were no 
grounds for holding that external objects existed even 
when they were not perceived, or that external objects 
had a reality independent of their perceptions. Ex¬ 
amining the capacity of perception as a proof to establish 
this difference between perception and its object, he 
argued that since the difference between awareness and 
its object was a quality of the awareness, the awareness 
itself was not competent to grasp this quality in the 
object, as it was one of the constituents of the complex 
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quality involving a difference of the awareness and its 
object; to assert the contrary would be a fallacy of self- 
dependence ( atmafraya ). If the apprehended difference 
is a complex such as difference-between-awareness-and- 
object, and if this complex is a quality which is appre¬ 
hended as existing in the object, which has to be assumed 
in order that the nature of awareness may be realised, it 
must depend upon itself as a constituent in the complex 
difference-between-awareness-and-its-object directly and 
immediately—it comes to the same thing as saying that 
awareness becomes aware of itself by being aware of 
itself, which is impossible. If it is held that the complex 
qualities (difference-of-awareness-from-the-object) are 
directly sensibly perceived in the object through the 
senses, then it has to be assumed that the said complex 
quality existed in the object even before the production 
of the awareness, and this would involve the impossible 
supposition that the complex quality of which the 
awareness was a constituent was already perceived even 
before such awareness had already come into being. If 
perception of direct awareness cannot be said to prove 
the difference between the awareness and its object 
there can be no inference which may be supposed to do 
it, for such an inference has to take the following form: 
“The object is different from its own awareness because 
it is associated with entirely different kinds of qualities 
or characteristics”. But how could it be known that the 
object had qualities of an entirely different character 
from its awareness, since difference between an aware¬ 
ness and its object was contrasted and could not be 
proved by perceptions or any other means ? In proving 
the invalidity of the supposition that knowledge neces¬ 
sarily implies an object, PrakaSananda raises the ques¬ 
tion whether such an implication of an object as con¬ 
ditioning knowledge refers to the production of know¬ 
ledge, its persistence or its secondary cognition. As 
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regards the first alternative, Prakasananda says that, 
according to the Vedanta, consciousness is ever existent 
and is never a product, and even if it is regarded as a 
product, the process of cognition can itself be regarded 
as the sufficient cause for its production. It can by no 
means be urged that the presence of an external object is 
necessary for the production of knowledge in all cases, 
for, though it is arguable that in perception an object is 
necessary, no one will suggest that an external object is 
to be considered necessary in the production of infer¬ 
ential knowledge—a fact which shows that the presence 
of an external object is not indispensable for the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge as such. As regards the persist¬ 
ence of knowledge, it is said that awareness has not the 
object that is known as its locus or support; again, the 
absence of the object as apart from the awareness would 
make it impossible for awareness to proceed; and, if 
knowledge is supposed to be proceeding in anything, 
that something would not be cognised as object but the 
cogniser itself—as in the Nyaya view, where knowledge 
is regarded as an attribute of self and the self is then 
regarded as the support of knowledge. Since, again, 
cognition and its object do not exist in the same place or 
in the same time (this is proved by the possibility of our 
knowing a past or a future object), there cannot be any 
such concomitance between the two that it would be 
right for any one to infer the external presence of any 
object because of there being a subjective cognition or 
awareness. So he argues: ‘ * There is no proof that cogni¬ 
tion and cognised objects are different”. 

21 . In the above account of PrakaSananda’s views it is 
clear that he does not attempt to give any positive proof 
in support of his thesis that the world-appearance and 
all objects contained in it have no existence while they 
are not perceived, or that the being of all objects cog¬ 
nised is their percipi. He only tried to show that it could 
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not be logically established that the awareness of blue 
and blue were two different objects; or, in other words, 
it could not be proved that the cognised objects were 
different from their cognition. The whole universe, as 
we perceive it, is nothing but cognition without there 
being any objects corresponding to it. As dreams are 
nothing but mere awareness without there being any 
real objects behind them which manifest themselves in 
different ways of awareness and their objects, so also is 
the world of waking consciousness. The world has thus 
no independent substance but is mere cognition and 
mere awareness. 

22. One point that comes out in comparing the idealism 
of the Sankara school of Vedanta with that of the 
Buddhists is that though in Vasubandhu’s idealism we 
find that one permanent entity as pure bliss and con¬ 
sciousness is admitted as the ultimate reality, as is also 
found in this school, yet no attempt has been made in 
the former to show that this ultimate principle of pure 
intelligence forms the basic principle of all our con¬ 
sciousness even in our ordinary experiences. In Vasu¬ 
bandhu’s system the ultimate consciousness remains 
largely as the ground principle which remains in its 
undisturbed quiescence and which is necessary only so 
far as an unchangeable background is required for 
explaining all the flux or changes of ordinary experience. 
In that system it is the alayavijfiana, or the concrete 
universal, which is the universal basis of the synthesis of 
all subject-object creations and their developments, both 
in the light of each individual stream of consciousness as 
also in their mutual relations. In the Sankara Vedanta, 
however, the basic principle of pure intelligence ex¬ 
plains the growth of experience in each individual not 
only as a hypothetical ultimate background but as one 
that takes part in the formation of each and every one of 
our experiences; yet this is not all. The so-called external 
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world of objects is also supposed to be the result of the 
transformation of the indefinable maya-stufF on the 
same basic principle of pure intelligence which forms 
the ground of our psychological experiences. Thus 
PrakaSatman in his Paficapadikavivarana raises this 
point and says that the great difference between the 
Mahayanists and the Vedantins consists in the fact that 
the former hold that the objects have neither any 
separate existence nor any independent purpose or 
action, while the latter hold that though the objects are 
in essence identical with pure consciousness, yet they 
can fulfil independent purposes or functions and have 
separate abiding and uncontradicted existence. Both 
Padmapada and PrakaSatman argue that since the 
awareness remains the same while there is a constant 
variation of its objects and, since, what remains constant 
and what changes cannot be considered identical, the 
object cannot be regarded as being only a modification 
of the idea. The Buddhist idealists urge that if the 
object (e.g. blue) is different from the awareness it can¬ 
not be revealed in it; and if the blue can be revealed in 
the awareness at that moment all the other things of the 
world might as well be revealed, for there is no such 
specific relation with the blue that the blue alone 
should appear in consciousness at that moment. If it is 
urged that the blue produces the awareness of the blue, 
then what would be the function of the visual organ? 
It is better, therefore, the Buddhists suggest, to admit 
a natural and unique relation of the identity of the idea 
and the object. The Vedantists object to it and say that 
such a supposition cannot be true, for we perceive that 
the subject, the object and the idea are not one and the 
same. To such an objection the Buddhist replies that 
these three do not form a complex unity which arises at 
three successive moments of time and then by virtue of 
their potency or root impression forms a complex of the 
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three; and this complex should not therefore be inter¬ 
preted as being due to a relationing of three distinct 
entities. Thus the fact that “I perceived blue” is not to 
be interpreted as a conscious relationing of “I”, “blue” 
and the “awareness”, but as an ideation arising at one 
particular point of time involving all the three con¬ 
stituents in it. Such a supposition is necessary because 
all appearances are momentary and because the rela¬ 
tioning of the three as three independent entities would 
necessarily be impossible without the lapse of some time 
for their operation of relationing. The theory of momen¬ 
tariness only leads us to the above supposition that what 
appears as relationing is nothing but one momentary 
flash which has the above three as its constituent ele¬ 
ments. So the Buddhist is supposed to admit that 
psychologically the awareness and its object seem to be 
different, but such a psychological appearance can at 
best be considered as a momentary illusion or fiction. 
For, logically the Buddhist cannot admit that the 
momentary appearance can subsist long enough to have 
the possibility of being relationed with the self and the 
awareness, as in “ I know the blue”, and if the blue was 
not considered to be identical with awareness there 
would remain no way to explain the possibility of the 
appearance of the blue in the awareness. 

23. Padmapada points out that the main point with the 
Buddhists is their doctrine of causal efficiency (arthakri- 
yakaritva ), or the maxim that “that alone exists which 
can prove its existence by effecting some purpose or 
action”. They held further that this criterion of exist¬ 
ence could be satisfied only if all existences were 
momentary; and if all things are momentary. The only 
epistemological view that can consistently be accepted 
is the identity of the awareness and the object. A thing 
exists because it produces an effect, but the same 
identical effect cannot be produced twice, so since the 
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effects are different from their causes the existences must 
also be different. Padmapada urges in refutation of it 
that, if causal efficiency means the productivity of its 
own awareness, then no awareness or idea has existence, 
for it does not produce any other knowledge of itself, 
and the awareness of one cannot be known by others 
except by inference, which again would not be direct 
cognition. If causal efficiency means the production of 
another moment, then the last moment having no other 
moment to produce would itself be non-existent; and, 
if the last moment is proved to be non-existent, then 
necessarily all the other moments would be non¬ 
existent. Existence is a nature of things, and even when 
the thing remains after an operation, it does not on that 
account cease to exist. On such a basis PrakaSatman 
points out that the supposed three notions of “I”, 
“awareness” and the “object” are really three distinct 
notions appearing as one on account of their association, 
and all the three are joined together in one identical 
subject-object-awareness, which does not involve the 
three successive stages as the Buddhist supposes. This 
identity is proved by the fact that they are recognised to 
be so. We are, again, all conscious of our identity that 
we perceive in all our changing states of consciousness 
and, though our ideas are continually changing with 
the changing objects, we remain unchanged all the 
same; and this shows that in knowing ourselves as 
pure awareness we successively communicate with the 
changing objects. But the question arises, who is to 
be convinced of this identity, a notion of which can be 
produced only by a relationing of the previous experience 
(through sub-conscious impressions of memory) with 
the experience of the present moment, as this cannot be 
done by the Vedantic self, which is pure self-revealing 
consciousness, which cannot further be made an object 
of any other conscious state, for it is unchangeable. 
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indestructible, and there cannot be in it a conscious 
relationing between the past state and the present state 
through the sub-conscious impressions of the memory. 
The mere persistence of the same consciousness is not 
the recognition of identity, for the recognition of 
identity is a relation uniting the past as past with the 
present as present; and since there is no one to perceive 
the relation of identity the appearance of identity is 
false. 

24. The Vedantic answer to such an objection is that, 
though the pure consciousness cannot behave as an 
individual, yet the same consciousness associated with 
mind may behave as an individual who can recognise 
his own identity as well as that of others. The mind, 
associated with the sub-conscious impressions of a felt 
ego due to the experience of the self as associated with 
past time, being responsible for the experience of the 
self as associated with present time, produces the 
notion of the identity of the self as persisting both in 
the past and in the present. A natural objection against 
such an explanation is that, since the Vedanta does not 
admit that one awareness can be the object of another 
awareness, the revival of a past awareness is impossible, 
without which recognition of identity cannot be ex¬ 
plained. The answer of the Vedantist is that, just as an 
idea is remembered through its sub-conscious impres¬ 
sions, so, though recognition of identity was absent in 
the preceding moment, yet it could arise through the 
operation of the sub-conscious impressions at a later 
moment. According to the Vedanta, the pure con¬ 
sciousness is the only unchanging substance under¬ 
lying; it is the consciousness associated with mind that 
behaves as the knower or the subject, and it is the same 
consciousness associated with the previous and later 
time that appears as the objective self with which the 
identity is felt, and which is known to be identical with 
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the knower—the mind-associated consciousness. We 
all have notions of self-identity and we feel it as “I am 
the'Same”; and the only way in which this can be ex¬ 
plained is on the basis of the fact that consciousness, 
though one and universal, can yet be supposed to per¬ 
form diverse functions by virtue of the diverse nature of 
its associations, by which it seems to transform itself as 
the knower and the thousand varieties of relations, and 
objects which it knows. The main point which is to be 
noted in connection with this realisation of the identity 
of self is that the previous experience and its memory 
prove that the self existed in the past; but how to prove 
that what existed is also existing at the present moment ? 
Knowledge of identity of the self is something different 
from the experience of the self in the past and in the 
present. But the process consists in this, that the two 
experiences manifest the self as one identical entity 
which persisted through both the experiences, and this 
new experience makes the self known in the aforesaid 
relation of identity. Again, when I remember a past 
experience, it is the self as associated with that experi¬ 
ence that is remembered. So it is the self as associated 
with different time relations that is remembered; so, 
it is the self as associated with the different time re¬ 
lations that is apprehended in an experience of the 
identity of self. 

25. From all these discussions, one thing that comes out 
clearly is that, according to the Sankara Vedanta as 
explained by the Vivarana school of Padmapada and his 
followers, the sense-data in the objects have an existence 
independent of their being perceived; and there is also 
the mind called atttahkarana , which operates in its own 
ways for the apprehension of this or that object. Are 
objects already there and presented to the pure con¬ 
sciousness through the mind ? But what then are 
objects? Sankara’s answer is that they themselves are 
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unspeakable and undefinable. It is easy to notice the 
differences of such a view from that of the Buddhistic 
idealism of Dinnaga and Lankavatara on the one hand, 
and that of Vasubandhu in his TrimSika on the other. 
For, in the case of the former, there are no objects inde¬ 
pendent of their being perceived, and in the case of the 
latter, the objects are transformations of a thought prin¬ 
ciple and are as such objective to the subject. Both the 
subject and the object are grounded in the higher and 
superior principle, the principle of thought. This 
grounding implies that this principle of thought in its 
transformations is responsible both for the subject and 
the object, both as regards material and also as regards 
form. According to Sankara’s Vedanta, however, the 
stuff of world-appearance, mind, the senses, and all their 
activities, functionings and the like, are but the modifi¬ 
cations of maya, which is indescribable ( anirvacya ) in 
itself, but which is always related to pure consciousness 
as its underlying principle and which, in its forms as 
material objects, hides it (conscious principle) from the 
view, and is made self-conscious by the illuminating 
flash of that underlying principle of pure consciousness 
in its forms as intellectual states or ideas. The Sunya- 
vadins also admitted the objective existence of all things 
and appearances, but as these did not stand the test of 
criticism, they considered them as essenceless. The only 
difference that one can make out between this doctrine 
of essencelessness and the doctrine of indescribableness 
of the Sankara school is that this indescribableness is 
yet regarded as an indescribable something, as some 
stuff which undergoes changes and which transforms 
itself into all the objects of the world. The idealism of 
the Sankara Vedanta does not believe in the sahopalam- 
bhaniyama of the Buddhist idealism, that to exist is to be 
perceived. The world is there, even it be not perceived; 
it has an objective existence quite independent of my 
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sensations or ideas; but independence of my sensations 
or ideas is not independence of the consciousness with 
which it is associated and on which it is dependent. This 
consciousness is not ordinary psychological thought, 
but is the principle which underlies all conscious 
thoughts. This consciousness is independent and self- 
revealing, because in all conscious thought, the con¬ 
sciousness shines by itself; all else is manifested by this 
consciousness and, when considered apart from it, is 
inconceivable and unmeaning. This independent and 
uncontradicted self-shiningness constitutes being. All 
beings are pure consciousness and all appearances 
are imposed on it, as entities which are expressed by 
references to it, and apart from which they have no con¬ 
ceivable status or meaning. This is so, not only episte¬ 
mologically or logically, but also ontologically. The 
object-forms of the world are there as transformations 
of the indescribable form of maya, which is not “being”, 
but dependent on “being”; but they can only be ex¬ 
pressed when they are reflected in mental states and 
presented as ideas. Analogies of world-objects with 
dream-objects or illusions can therefore be taken only as 
popular examples to make the conception of maya popu¬ 
larly intelligible; and this gives the Vedantic idealism 
its unique position. 

26. In the accounts of the Vedantic theory of percep¬ 
tion, according to the Vivarana school, we find that the 
mind ( antahkarana ) has different functions (vftti), and 
according to them it has different names, such as citta 
(as a basis of memory), buddhi (as synthetical under¬ 
standing), samiaya (as doubt), manas (as attention) and 
ahahkara (as ego). The antahkarana, thus, is considered 
as a unity of these and other functions. In one of its 
functions it is supposed to go out of the body, being 
associated with a particular sense-organ, to an object in 
the external world, and it is supposed that it takes the 
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shape or form of that particular object, and, when this is 
done, these two phenomena happen to be at the two 
poles. On the external pole on account of the mind’s 
falling on the object and taking its shape, the object is 
revealed; and on the internal pole, there is a revelation 
or an awareness of that object. Objects exist in the 
external world as modifications or transformations of 
the indescribable maya-stuff, having for their under¬ 
lying ground one consciousness, which is also the 
identical ground of our individual selves. But what are 
these objects? Before the mind is superimposed upon 
them they are unknowable. It is through the super¬ 
imposition of the mind that the unknowable characters 
of the objects are removed and the objects as constituted 
by the maya shine forth through the underlying prin¬ 
ciple of the consciousness which was their inner nucleus; 
and precisely the same phenomenon takes place at the 
internal pole, where the inner consciousness reveals the 
character of the particular shape or form which the mind 
has taken, such that the particular perception of the 
object internally shines forth as an awareness. In the 
case of illusions also, certain illusory objects are actually 
created in association with certain physical and mental 
conditions, and then this illusorily created object has 
for the time being the same status as an ordinary 
object, and its' perception takes place in the same 
manner in which the perception of ordinary objects 
takes place. When the pure consciousness is taken in 
association with mind, it is called an individual self; 
it then behaves as a function of the mind, what is 
called in our ordinary language “I”. With reference, 
however, to the other functionings, modifications or 
operations of the mind, either as objective forms, or as 
ideas, or as feelings, it is the ground-consciousness 
that reveals them and, in this capacity, this ground¬ 
consciousness is called the transcendent perceiver (sakst 
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caitanya ). Owing to the differences of mental condi¬ 
tions, previous history of the mental life and other 
reasons, the revelations of the mental ideas or feelings 
or objects are sometimes identical with that particular 
mental function (in association with the ground-con¬ 
sciousness) which appears as “I”, or as merely coupled 
with it as its experience or in other specifications with 
it. It is on this account that though the manner of 
revelation is more or less the same, yet experiences 
show themselves as “I am happy” or “this is a chair” 
or “I perceive a chair”. Both the mind and the ex¬ 
ternal objects are productions of the maya-stuff on the 
underlying reality of pure consciousness or Brahman. 
In the ordinary phenomenal view, therefore, we have 
on one side the mind, and on the other side the external 
objects, then we have the superimposition of the mind on 
the external objects, which may be called the cognising 
activity, as a result of which there are, on the one hand, 
tfie mental images or ideas—which are immediately 
intelligible by the ground-consciousness—and on the 
other hand, revelations of the external objects as different 
from the diverse kinds of ideas, images or awareness. 
27. But if this is so, what constitutes the idealism of the 
Vedanta? The Vedantic reply to this question is, firstly, 
that all cognitions are only possible when the identity of 
the consciousness underlying the self and the external 
objects is established by the superimposition of the 
mind on the object, by which process the indescribable 
and obscure nature of the external objects is removed 
and diverse objects are revealed both as subjective ideas 
and as objective entities; secondly, all mental phenomena 
and the mental entities, and objective phenomena and the 
objective entities, have as their ultimate essence and reality 
the pure consciousness; thirdly, in each act of cognition, 
the mind’s association with the external objects modifies 
its nature to such an extent as to transform it from its 
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indescribable and unknowable nature to cognised forms 
of awareness. There is also a view that this unity of sub¬ 
jective states with objective entities takes place in the 
cosmic consciousness of God. It may well be remem¬ 
bered in this connection that God is regarded as a 
material and instrumental cause of the universe and as 
such there cannot be anything which is beyond His 
consciousness. So we have on the one hand the tran¬ 
scendental consciousness as the ultimate reality of every¬ 
thing subjective and objective, and on the other hand 
God's phenomenal consciousness as the basis or the 
plane on which all subjective and objective phenomena 
happen and in which they are manifested. 

28. We have seen that all the world-appearances, sub¬ 
jective and objective, are due to the operations of begin¬ 
ningless avidya or nescience; but when once the instru¬ 
mentality of this avidya power is admitted, there is also 
another element which, though a product of avidya, 
may yet be regarded as occupying an important position, 
at least, as a sub-agent for the production of world- 
experiences. This may be described as a pragmatical 
element, called in Sanskrit artharthisambandha. This 
means that the notions of desiring something, and of 
having those things by which they are satisfied, go a 
great way in determining our subjective ideas and our 
objective findings in the external world. In our treat¬ 
ment of Buddhist idealism, we know that the Vasana 
theory plays a most important part in the construction 
of world-experience. Avidya, or ignorance, is no doubt 
the root cause, but in the field of experience, the impor¬ 
tance of vasanas as the motive power by which diverse 
categories and relations are invented and utilised for the 
construction of world-experience cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated. But vasanas mean nothing more than the root 
desires which want to create a field in which they may 
be fulfilled. In the Vedanta also this idea is not abro- 
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gated; and side by side with the motive power of avidya, 
we have this germ of voluntaristic idealism which is 
largely due to our root desires, which want to fulfil 
themselves by certain kinds of constructions. Cessation 
of desires, the control of the senses in their operation 
in objective fields, disinclinations to worldly enjoyment, 
love for emancipation are regarded as fundamental 
conditions for the study of Vedanta. There is no doubt 
that it is the power of avidya by which indescribable 
forms and entities are created both in the external 
world and in the subjective field, but yet what remains 
unexplained is the matter by which the two are 
brought into co-operation for the construction of world- 
experience. This is explained on the basis of desires, 
volitions by which various kinds of relations and various 
kinds of interpretations and judgments of value take 
place, so that the data of experience are worked upon for 
the formation of a concrete experience. This experience 
remains unconsciously in the mind at each new birth and 
is further worked upon by fresh desires and volitions, 
so that the accumulated experiences of past lives be¬ 
come more and more complex by the operation of the 
present desires and volitions, and in this way we have a 
complex fabric of mental experiences involving old 
residues of past experiences in association with new 
experiences. 

29. So far we have only described two different schools 
of Sankara Vedanta, namely, that of the Drstisrsti 
school of Mandana, PrakaSananda and others, and the 
Vivarana school of Padmapada, PrakaSatman and others; 
but there is also another important school, known as 
Ekajlvavada. It holds that in association with ignorance, 
the Brahman or pure consciousness appears as a super¬ 
intendent, and through the influence of the same ignor¬ 
ance thinks himself as different individuals of the 
world, connected with separate bodies and undergoing 
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separate experiences in these different individual centres. 
The individuals have no different minds, but they ap¬ 
pear to behave as persons having different minds through 
the operation of the principle of ignorance, as associated 
with the superintendent. It is to the functioning of this 
one principle of ignorance of the superintendent, that 
diverse persons continue to have their separate illusions, 
cognitions, feelings, volitions, etc. and also have dif¬ 
ferent histories of their individual experiences. These 
individuals are therefore like dream-creations proceed¬ 
ing out of the ignorance of this one superindividual. No 
salvation, however, can be attained by any individual 
of the world until and unless the one superindividual, 
who manifests himself through the diverse world- 
individuals, is himself dissociated from his own ignor¬ 
ance. But yet each individual may proceed on his own 
way for the attainment of salvation, as he goes on with 
the other experiences. All these world-individuals are 
thus nothing but magic creations of this one super¬ 
individual. 

30. Different Vedantic teachers have attempted to 
clarify the meaning of falsehood and the meaning of 
maya, which are rather loosely used in Sankara’s works. 
We know that the Buddhists admitted three kinds of 
existence: (i) ultimate reality (paramarthasattva ); ( 2 ) or¬ 
dinary phenomenal existence of ordinary experience 
(called samvrtisattva by the Buddhists and vyavahari- 
kasattva by the Vedantists); ( 3 ) illusory existence 
(Bhrama); (4) a fourth kind of existence is also pointed 
out which may be described as an impossible concept, 
which is technically called tuccha (e.g. round square or a 
hare’s horn). In the consideration of all these four kinds 
of existence, Sankara was in all probability influenced 
by the Buddhistic writers. But Sankara did not pro¬ 
perly explain what he meant by saying that the world 
was false. Padmapada, a direct disciple of Sankara, 
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draws a distinction between two meanings of falsehood 
(mithya ), namely, falsehood as single negation ( apahnava 
vacana) and falsehood as the unspeakable and inde¬ 
scribable ( anirvacamyata vacana). It is probably he who 
of all the interpreters first described ajnana or avidya as 
being of a material nature (Jadatmika ) and of the nature 
of a power (Jadatmika avidya-iakti ), and interpreted 
Sankara’s phrase ‘‘ mithydjnananimilta ’’ as meaning that 
it is this material power of ajnana that is the constitutive 
or the material cause of the world-appearances. Praka- 
Satman, however, elaborates the conception further in 
his attempts to give proofs in support of the view that 
avidya is something positive (bhavarupa). 

31. Vacaspati also believed in avidya as an objective 
entity of an indescribable nature, into which all products 
disappear during the great dissolution (' mahdpralayd ) 
and out of which they reappear at the end of maha- 
pralaya and become associated with psychological 
ignorance and wrong impressions which merge into 
it at the time of mahapralaya. (Compare the praknti of 
Yoga.) Sarvajnatma Muni holds that the avidya or 
ajnana is positive in its nature, and this character of it is 
manifested in the world in its materiality and in our¬ 
selves as ignorance. But, though it rests in the pure 
Brahman, yet like butter in contact with fire, it also 
melts away by his touch in certain conditions. He 
further holds that Brahman, in association and jointly 
with ajfiana, cannot be regarded as the material cause of 
the world. The ajnana is only a secondary means without 
which the transformation of appearances is indeed not 
possible, yet it has no share in the ultimate cause that 
underlies them. Anandabodha held that since the ap¬ 
pearances cannot be explained without the assumption 
of a cause which forms its substance, and since also this 
world-appearance is unreal and cannot therefore come 
out of substance that is real, and since it cannot come 
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out of something which is absolutely non-existent and 
unreal, the cause of the world-appearance can neither be 
real, nor unreal. We are bound, therefore, to accept the 
hypothesis that the cause of the world-appearance is 
neither real, nor unreal; and this neither-real-nor-unreal 
entity is avidya. Citsukha defines falsity ( mithyatva ) as 
the non-existence of a thing in that which is considered 
to be its cause. So, the falsity of the world consists in 
the fact that it is supposed to be existing as real, though 
it does not exist—the reality being Brahman alone. 
He defines the ajfiana or avidya as a positive entity, 
without beginning, which disappears with the rise 
of true knowledge. This avidya or ajnana is different 
from the conception of the positivity as well as of nega¬ 
tivity, yet it is called positive only because of the fact 
that it is not negative. It is described by him as a 
positive state and not a mere negation of knowledge; 
and so it is said that the rise of true knowledge of any 
subject in a person destroys the positive entities of 
ignorance with reference to that object, and this ignor¬ 
ance is something different from what one would under¬ 
stand by negation of right knowledge. Citsukha further 
says that the positive character of ignorance is per¬ 
ceived, when we say that “We do not know, if what you 
say is true”. Here there is the right knowledge of the 
fact that what is said is known, but it is not known, if 
what is said is true. Here there is a positive knowledge 
of ignorance of fact, which is not the same as mere 
absence of knowledge. Such ignorance, however, is 
not perceived through sense-contact, or through other 
processes, but directly by the self-revealing conscious¬ 
ness—the sakst. 

32. There have also been many attempts by the later 
followers of Sankara to disprove the truth of world- 
appearance; firstly, by challenging all means of proof 
such as perception, inference, etc. as given by the 
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realists (naiyayikas); secondly, by refuting all cate¬ 
gories and relations as enumerated by the realists, by 
an application of the dialectic method of logic, more or 
less on lines similar to that of Nagarjuna. This method 
was started on the Vedantic lines, first by Gaudapada, 
then in a limited manner by Sankara, and then by 
Sankara’s direct disciple Maiidana, who wrote an 
elaborate refutation of the categories of difference, 
showing thereby that the concept of difference and 
plurality is self-contradictory. This subject has been 
treated in the second volume of my History of Indian 
Philosophy and need not be discussed here. Of the 
many writers, who followed the line of Vedantic 
dialectics, four names stand out as very prominent, 
namely Sriharsa, Citsukha, Anandajnana and NrsimhaS- 
rama. 

33. The most important philosophical contribution of 
Sriharsa was his Khandanakhandakhadya, in which he 
attempted to refute all the definitions of the Nyaya 
system intended to justify the reality of the categories 
of experience, and tried to show that the world and all 
world-experiences are purely phenomenal and have no 
reality behind them. The only reality is the self-lumin¬ 
ous Brahman or pure consciousness. His polemic is 
against the Nyaya, which holds that whatever is known 
has well-defined real existence, and Srlharsa’s main 
point is to prove that all that is known is indefinable and 
unreal, being only of a phenomenal nature and having 
only a relative existence based on practical behaviour, 
customs and conveniences. But though it is a polemic 
against the Nyaya, yet, since its criticisms are of a de¬ 
structive nature, they could be used, with modifications, 
equally effectively against other realistic systems. Both 
Sriharsa and the Nihilists (Sunyavadins) are interested 
in the refutation of all definitions as such. Sriharsa 
starts with the proposition that none of our awarenesses 
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ever stands in need of being further known nor are they 
capable of being the objects of any further act of know¬ 
ledge. The difference of Vedantists from some of the 
idealistic Buddhists consists in this, that the latter hold 
that everything is unreal and indefinable, not even 
excepting cognitions; but the Vedanta makes an ex¬ 
ception of cognition and holds that everything else, 
excepting knowledge or awareness, is itself indefinable 
either as existing or non-existing, and is unreal. This 
concept of maya is slightly different from the concept 
of maya as interpreted by Anandabodha and others, 
who regarded it as both existing and non-existing. This 
indefinableness in the nature of all things in the world 
and all experiences is such that no amount of ingenuity 
or scholarship can succeed in defining it. Srlharsa under¬ 
takes to show that all definitions of things and categories 
as urged by realistic writers are absolutely hollow and 
faulty, even according to the canons of logical discus¬ 
sions and definitions accepted by them. If no definition 
can stand, it necessarily follows that there cannot be any 
possible definition of the world and that the world of 
phenomena and all our so-called experiences of it are 
indefinable. So the Vedantist can say that the unreality 
of the world is proved. It is useless for anyone to at¬ 
tempt to find out what is true by resorting to arguments; 
for the arguments can be proved to be false even by the 
canons on which they are based. If anyone, however, 
says that the arguments of Srlharsa are open to the same 
objection and are not true, then this would only 
establish his own contention; for Srlharsa does not be¬ 
lieve in the reality of his arguments and enters into them 
without any assumption as to their reality or unreality. 
Among the various arguments, that are introduced by 
Srlharsa to prove the reality of the ultimate oneness, 
there is one argument which may be regarded as an 
ontological argument and is not very commonly ad- 
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duced by other writers. Thus Sriharsa says that the very 
demand in our mind for ultimate oneness proves that 
the idea of ultimate oneness already exists, for if the 
idea is not realised, no one could think of asking for a 
proof of it. But it may be said that this idea of oneness 
is contradicted in perceptual experience which reveals 
multiplicity of things and their differences, and to this 
Sriharsa replies that neither differences nor different 
things can exist. By an application of logical dialectic, 
he tries to prove that the notion of difference or of 
different things is self-contradictory, and so also is the 
notion of otherness and mutual negation. He then 
criticises the notion of right knowledge in its various 
aspects as perception, inference, implication and the 
like. He also criticises the realistic definitions of cause 
and effect, substance, qualities and other categories. 
Thus, for example, speaking of relations, Sriharsa 
points out that if relation is to be conceived as something 
subsisting in a thing, then its meaning is unintelligible. 
The meaning of relation as “in” or “herein” is not at 
all clear; for the notion of something being a container 
is dependent on the notion or concept of “in” or 
“herein”, and that concept again depends on the 
notion of a container and there is no other notion which 
can explain either of the concepts independently. The 
containers cannot be supposed to be inherent cause, for, 
in that case, such examples as “there is a grape in this 
vessel” or “absence of horns in the hare” would be 
inexplicable. So he goes on and refutes diverse kinds 
of conceivable relations, actions, numbers, etc. 

34. Citsukha carries on the work of Sriharsa with even 
more acuteness, and discovers many new arguments for 
refuting all realistic categories of time, space, substance, 
quality, etc., and all conceivable kinds of relations, class 
concepts, etc. It is needless for me here to go into 
details of this dialectical criticism, as this has already 
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been done in the second volume of my History of Indian 
Philosophy. 

35. It is not out of place here to mention that the main 
difference between the dialectic of Nagatjuna and that 
of Sriharsa, Citsukha and others consists in this, that 
Nagarjuna and his followers have no thesis of their own 
to prove, and so the question whether their thesis is 
supported by valid proof or not is absolutely immaterial. 
But though the attitude of the Vedantic dialecticians 
was inspired by the Madhyamikas, yet the whole object 
of their proving the nullity and falsehood of the 
world-appearances was for upholding the doctrine of 
Brahman, the pure consciousness, as the ultimate 
reality. This ultimate reality as pure consciousness is 
not only the basis or ground on which all world-creation 
has evolved, but it is also the ultimate subjective ground 
on which mind (which limits all our phenomenal ex¬ 
periences by limiting the scope of the infinite con¬ 
sciousness) has evolved as maya transformations. 
But this pure consciousness, which can never be 
grasped as an idea, or image or a particular cognition, 
always reveals itself in its immediacy in all our pheno¬ 
menal knowledge. In its aspect as saksi caitanya it 
perceives all phenomenal forms when they are cognised 
and also when they are hidden (previous to mind- 
object contact, which raise them to the cognitive status) 
by ignorance. In such a stage it is the ignorance itself 
that is perceived, as when one says that “I perceive 
nothing”. Here it is the “nothing” that directly 
becomes the object of saksi consciousness. 

36. Two main forms are noticeable in the Vedantic 
Idealism of Sankara and his followers. Firstly, that of 
pure subjective idealism as that of PrakaSananda and the 
Ekajivavada already described, and secondly of abso¬ 
lute idealism as that which has been accepted more or 
less for the fundamental interpretation of the Vedanta 
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through the centuries as initiated by Padmapada, 
Prakaiatman and others, which is known as the 
Vivarana school. 

j 37. Many systems of thought grew up which followed 
in the main the former idealism that we find in the 
philosophy of Sankara and his followers. Thus, turning 
to the Tantra metaphysic, we find that the world is in 
one sense as unreal and illusory as in Vedanta, for it owes 
its existence to the connection of maya with Brahman, 
but the maya is here not an unspeakable entity but 
possesses as much reality as the Brahman or rather is 
identical with it. Here the ultimate category, the $iva, 
is frakata^ pure illumination, or abstract self-shining 
t hough t, and Sakti is vimarsa , or the inh erent activi ty^of 
thought. Thought and its inherent activity cannot be 
viewed as distinct from each other as the one is in¬ 
volved in the notion of the other. The conception of the 
nature of thought involves its own activity. That which j 

appears in its abstraction as pure prakaSa in one aspect 
or moment appears in its other aspect as vimarsa at 
another moment. This conception may, therefore, bei 
explained after the Samkhya attempt of the identifica¬ 
tion of Mahat or Buddhi with Purusha. There we read 
that the Mahat or Buddhi, as it resembles the pure 
character of the Purusha, can stand in such a relation to 
it that the prakaSa is pure, and Mahat being sattvaguna-\ 
maya is also pure and, as such, they mutually reflect eachj 
other and are identified. The two are, however, different,] 
and this illusory identification is the cause of the produc¬ 
tion of the world-order. But here we find that prakaSa 
is imaged in vimarsa, which stands as a reflector which 
reflects the real nature of the prakaSa. PrakaSa comes 
to know of its own true nature only when it perceives 
itself as reflected through its kriya-fakti or vimarsa. 

/Abstract thought as such cannot posit its true nature. 

It is only when it returns to itself through its own move- 
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ment, kriya or vimarsa, that it can posit itself and mani¬ 
fest itself as the “egohood”. The first point is the point 
of prakaSa, the second is the point of the vimarsa and ^ 
the third point is the unity of them both, the return of 
the prakaia through vimarsa as the “egohood”. The 
first point in Tantra is called the “white” bindu, the 
second “red”, and the third “black”. The conception 
of this action of unification is only that of differentiatio n 
i |i_jhe_in±egtated. The one unperturbed whole holds 
within itself the aspect of prakaSa, vimarsa and their 
unification as the “egohood”. This unperturbed whole 
is called in the Tantra the viahabindu. In the Vedanta 
also the ego (aham) springs out of the unification of 
Brahman with maya. But there maya is conceived as 
unreal and so the unity is also unreal; but here the 
vimarsa is conceived as being involved in the reality of 
the prakaSa, through which the prakaSa reflects itself or 
returns back to itself and realises itself as the ego. In 
analogy with the vikjepa-fakti of maya here also we find 
the avarana-devatas , but these are conceived here as the 
real transformations of the Sakti in its process of self¬ 
development. 

v 38. But one of the most interesting systems of idealism 
approaching Sankara’s idealism is that of the Kashmira 
School of Saivism as described in the Sivasutras and the 
works of Ksemaraja, Abhinavagupta and others. Ac¬ 
cording to these systems pure consciousness is ultimate 
reality which is self-spontaneous, and it is this self¬ 
spontaneity of itself that is called maya. It is this self- 
spontaneous pure consciousness that manifests itself as, 
the inner psychological categories and the objective! 
presentations that form the data of objective perception. I 
lhe world-creation is not thus a creation of the in¬ 
describable maya-stuff which has for its ground the 
changeless Brahman, but it is the pure consciousness 
which, while remaining unchanged in itself, makes the 
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appearances on itself through its powers, which though 
not different from it yet show themselves as it were 
different from it. So, the world-appearance is not false, 
only it is to be remembered that it is but the manifesta¬ 
tion of one pure consciousness. It is by limiting its one 
infinite consciousness that it appears as individual per- 
ceivers. This limitation, again, is not something dif¬ 
ferent from the nature of this pure consciousness, but 
only a mode of it. The mind, also, is not something 
different from this pure consciousness; but when the 
pure consciousness limits itself, then it manifests itself 
in two ways: firstly, when its limiting function is in 
ascendancy, it appears as mind, and secondly, when its 
limiting function is subordinated to its manifesting side, 
it appears as the revealing consciousness. In the second 
alternative again, it has modes which are manifested as 
cognition and as cogniser. In the first alternative it 
appears as the mind and the external and internal ob¬ 
jects of perception, “blue”, “pleasure”, etc. So even 
in the case of the so-called world-perception and world- 
reality, which are regarded as imaginary, we have 
, nothing unreal but only the modes of the real. The 
world of matter and that of mind are thus both equally 
1 spiritual, only their spirituality is manifested in different 
grades of perfection. Their imperfection does not imply 
any new element, such as maya or avidya, but is to be 
viewed as the direct product of the limiting activity of the 
ultimate reality, which is again identified with itself. It 
is by this limiting activity that the infinite and ultimate 
reality appears finite, and instead of omniscience we have 
the scanty knowledge of individual beings, and instead 
of omnipotence we have the limited will power of man. 
But even in its limited nature the ultimate reality con¬ 
tinues to perform its own functions in a limited manner; 
thus instead of infinite illumination we have the illumi¬ 
nation of specific objects (e.g. blue) in specific time and 
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place and the non-illumination of that entity in other 
specific times and places. It also posits definite sense- 
data and illuminates the differences and assimilates them 
in one consciousness. The problem of the cognition of 
external objects, such as diverse sense-data, and of 
internal entities, as pleasure, pain, etc., is explained on 
the supposition that it is out of the spontaneity of pure 
consciousness that diverse kinds of objects are mani¬ 
fested to its limited expressions as individual persons. 
External cognition does not imply that its cause is some¬ 
thing externa], it only means that being inside the 
limited consciousness of the individual, the infinite con¬ 
sciousness manifests the limited forms of sense-objects 
through its own spontaneity. So, it is not necessary to 
admit any external world independent of the pure con¬ 
sciousness ; nor is it right to say that the external world 
is the product of another entity in association with the 
ultimate consciousness, for after all it is through the 
spontaneity of the ultimate consciousness that the illu¬ 
mination of all objects is made possible. 

39 . I have already indicated that the interpretations of 
the Upanishads on the monistic line had already been 
made by various writers long before Sankara. Much of 
the dialectics of the reasoning of Sankara and of his 
followers and the whole doctrine of maya and the 
fourfold classification of existence, and the theory of 
Brahman as the ultimate reality and ground, were anti¬ 
cipated by the idealistic Buddhists, and looked at from 
that point of view there would be very little which could 
be regarded as original in Sankara; but still one funda¬ 
mental doctrine of Sankara could be regarded as in 
some sense original, viz. that there was one reality, the 
Brahman, which appeared in all its diverse appearances 
which were all false, whereas Brahman alone was the one 
reality. This view of causation was regarded as vivarta 
(where the effects are false and the cause alone is true as 
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opposed to the parinama view of causation where the 
changes were as real as the cause); even this view was 
not only anticipated by some forms of veda vada view 
which preceded Sankara, but also by Bhartrihari, who 
preceded Sankara by about a century, in his Bakyapa- 
diya. It is supposed that the philosophy of Bhartrihari 
was based on various discussions of metaphysical sub¬ 
jects that are to be found in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, 
but we cannot say how far this contention is right. So ^ 
far, however, it can be said that Bhartrihari gives us a 
philosophy in which one being or reality as Brahman is 
regarded as the ultimate truth and everything else is 
considered to be mere appearances. So far as these 
appearances were concerned Bhartrihari was quite 
willing to accept the ordinary realistic view (which 
Sankara refuses to do, e.g. class-concepts and the like), 
but from the ultimate point of view Bhartrihari would 
not for a moment admit the existence of anything else 
but the ultimate being. Bhartrihari thinks that it is by 
the power of Brahman that all these various manifesta¬ 
tions, such as individual subjects, the objects and all the 
relations that appear, have to be explained, yet that 
power is not in its nature different from the nature of 
Brahman. For whatever appears has the fundamental 
characteristic of manifestation, and this would be impos¬ 
sible if they were not themselves also ultimately of the 
nature of Brahman. The difference of the world of 
appearances consists only in the fact that for the time 
being it appears to have its nature as Brahman com¬ 
pletely subordinated, and instead of having itself mani¬ 
fested as Brahman it appears only as material objects. 

It is the one reality that in our eyes associated with ignor¬ 
ance appears as many and limited in space and time and 
in relation. Just as pure non-being has no differential 
characteristic from pure being, so succession also has 
no differential character from pure duration or simulta- 
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neity. In the conception of time also, we see that there 
is one time that is diversely interpreted as succession, 
simultaneity and is associated with other entities in such 
forms as existence in past, present or future; but the 
formless time has none of these characteristics, and it is 
only by false impositions that we introduce temporal 
difference in one undivided entity. In this way Bhartri- 
hari criticises all possible categories of qualities, rela¬ 
tions, time, space, position, negation, etc. and shows 
them to be self-contradictory and, therefore, nothing 
more than false impositions. What remains absolutely 
unshaken is the pure being which alone is ultimately 
real. 

40. I omit from my present discourse all those systems 
of thought, such as that of Ramanuja, Nimbarka, 
Gopala Bhatta or JivagoswamI and Malla, which, ac¬ 
cording to our definition, should have been taken up as 
idealistic schools in some sense or other. I have done so 
not only because my course here is very limited, but 
also because of the fact that though these systems may 
in some sense be regarded as idealistic they have in them 
an undeniable tinge of realism also, and it depends on 
the interpreter on which side the emphasis is to be 
given. I have, therefore, taken the liberty of dealing 
briefly only with those systems which may be regarded 
to be absolutely idealistic. In the course of these 
chapters I have tried to show how from the imperfect 
germs of idealism in the Upanishads different systems 
of idealism sprang up through the influence of other 
tendencies that grew with time. Some of them may be 
called evolutionary idealism, objective idealism, sub¬ 
jective idealism, absolute idealism and also nihilistic 
idealism, the latter form being almost unknown in 
European philosophy. I have no doubt not finished 
here the entire course of the development of the ideal¬ 
ism in Indian philosophy, for systems which may be 
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regarded as idealistic realism or realistic idealism, and 
those which have found favour in vernacular writers, 
have not even been touched. Idealism has not only been 
one of the most dominant phases of Indian thought in 
metaphysics, epistemology and dialectics, but it has 
also very largely influenced the growth of Indian ideal 
as a whole. These subjects, however, may be left open 
for a future occasion. 
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changeless, 193; as external 
creator, 38; as external god, 33, 
39; as the highest self, 11, 12, 
43 * 44 ; as inner spiritual illu¬ 
mination, 39; as master creator, 
160; modes of, 161; as the only 
reality, 187, 188, 191, 192, 
195; as pure bliss, 42; as 
superintendent, 184, 185; as 
the true self, 164, 165, 170; as 
ultimate reality, 30, 31, 32; as 
ultimate truth, 196; united 
with m 3 ya, 193 
Brahmaparinamavada, 161 
Brahmasutra, 55, 56, 160 
Brahmasutras, 149 
Brahma, 5, 8, 9, 11, 14 
Brahmins, 12, 79, too 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, 11, 
‘45, 46,’48, 49, 160 
Buddha, 73, 74 * 75 * 78, 93* ?8, 
100, 101; early life, 69; philo¬ 
sophy, 70, 71 
Buddhi, 141, 192 


buddhiy 65, 157, 158, 180 

buddhi tattv a y 119 

Buddhism, 69, 73, 74 * 75 * 79 * 
102, 130; criticism of, 141; 
Theravada school of, 76 
Buddhist doctrine, 1015 idealists, 
174, 175; Theory, article by 
Ledi Sadaw, 124 
Buddhistic idealism, 56, 131, 149* 
154, 159, 160, 179, 183 
Buddhists, 98, 141, 189, 195 

Candraklrd, 78, 126 
Causal complex, 125 
Causation, doctrine of, 44, 123, 
104; twelvefold chain of, 70,71 
Cause and effect, 152, 153, 195, 
196 

cetanay 115 
cetya-cetana f 63 

ChSndogya Upanishad, 11, 43, 
44 * 45 * 84 

Citsukha, 187, 188, 190, 191 
cittay 65, 157, 158, 180 
Class-concepts, 128, 129, 148 
Cognition, 122, 131, I 3 2 > * 33 * 
136, 137 * 138, 139 * x 7 j* 1 72 * 

173; and revelation, 166 ff. 
Consciousness, 142, 143, 176 ff, 
194; transformation of, 112 
Contradiction, Law of, 76 
Cosmos, creation of the, 66, 67 
Creation of the world, 38; similes 
of, 38, 39; work of, 66 

Dasgupta, S. N., 89 n. 

Data of perception, 129, 130, 
131 

Death, mystery of, 17, 18 
dtha-dehly 64 
Deism, 59 
Descartes, 22 

devatSy 161 

dharmay 2, 70, 82, 87, 91, 138, 
152 

dharmadhatUy 80 
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dhdtus, 96 

Dictionary of Philosophy, 26 
DighanikSya, 68 

Dinnaga, 78, 131, 138, 139, 179 
Dramid2c2ryya, 160 
Dream state, 158, 159 
Drstisrsti schools, 170, 184 
dvidha-bhavam , 62 

Effect-complex, 125 
Ego, 52, 84, 85, 90, 91, 193 
Ego-consciousness, 85 
“Egohood”, 193 
Ekajlvavada school, 184, 191 
Ekdnti school, 61 
Eleatic school, 22 
Elements, doctrines concerning, 
76 

Enlightenment, 81, 82, 83 
Epistemology, 25, 165 
Essencelessness, 93, 156 
Existence, kinds of, 185 

Faculties, powers of inner, de¬ 
rived from Brahman, 3 8 
Falsehood, meanings of, 185, 186 
Fichte, philosophy of, 52 
Forms of God, 58 
Fundamental nature of reality, 54 

Garbha, 93 

Gaudapada, 41, 149, 150, 151, 
152,154,163,188 
Geeta, philosophy of the, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 149 

God, as Creator, 6; forms of, 58; 
nature of, 57 ff.; omniscience 
of, 63; simile of, 56, 57; 
thought-power of, 62, 63, 66 
GopSla Bhatta, 197 
guhdhitamgahvarestpam , 34 
Gunas, 60, 147 

Hegel, 23, ;3 
Henotheism, 2 
hetu, 124 


Hiriyanna, Professor, 160 
History of Indian Philosophy , 89 
188, 191 

History of Magic and Experi¬ 
mental Science , 7 n. 

Holt, 24, 25 
Hylas and Phi towns, 22 
Hymns, Vedic, 1, 2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 
11, 14 

Idealism, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 191, 
197, 198; Buddhist, 56, 149, 
154; mystic, 55; objective, 52; 
Upanishadic, 20 ff.; Vedantic, 
180 

Ignorance, 73, 74, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
86, 184, 185, 186, 187 
Immortality, desire for, 12, 13; 

nature of, 16, 17, 47 
Indian philosophy, origins of, 1 ffi. 
Indra, 1, 12, 42 
indriya , 157 
Internal microcosm, 114 
Tsvara, 60, 61 

jadatmika , 186 
jadatmika avidya-sakti , 186 
Jainism, 69 
jar a mar an a, 89 
joti, 89 

Iva, 60, 150, 161 
IvagoswSml, 197 
jnanamayam tapah , 65 
jnana-mula-kriy3tmd, 62 
jnana-mula-kriydtmaka, 63 

kalpa , 58 
kalpana , 157 
kalya-kala , 63-4 
Kamalaslla, 127, 135, 136, 137, 
138,139,141,146,147 
Kant, 22, 103 
Kapilavastu, 69 

karma , 1, 2, 9, 65, 82, 94, 147, 
148, 157, 158; nihilism of, 68 
karmavijndna , 84, 86 
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kartrifva, 63 

Kathopanishad, 14, 31, 33, 34, 

35. 36, 37 
Kausitki, 11 
kala, 61 
kdrana , 152 
Karika, 126, 149 
kdrya , 152 

KSshmira School of Saivism, 193 
Ka&kritsna, 55 

Kena Upanishad, 28, 30, 35, 38 
Khandanakhandakhadya, 188 
ko nu atma, kirn brahma, 12 
triya, 63, 157, 193 
kriya-Jakti, 192 
Krishna, 57 
Ksemaraja, 193 
Kumarila, 137 

Lankavatara, 96, 99, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 122, 
126, 179 

LahkavatSrasutra, philosophy of 
the, 79, 91, 93 
Law of Contradiction, 76 
Ledi Sadaw, 124 
Logic of Hegel, 53 
Lumbini grove, birthplace of 
Buddha, 69 

Madhyantavibhanga, 121 

Magic, 7, 8, 9 

mahat , 62, 192 

Mahabhasya, 196 

maksbinduy 193 

mahspralaya , 186 

Mahkyana, 123; doctrine, 97; 

school, 76 
Mahayana-sQtra, 97 
Mahayanists and Vedantins, dif¬ 
ference between, 174 
Maitreya, 109, 121, 122 
Maitreyl and Yajfiavalkya, dia¬ 
logue between, 46 
Malla, 197 
manana , 114 


manasy 14, 59, 84, 85, 90, 124, 

H7> *55* i 57j i5 8 > 180 
manaskara , 115 
manomaya , 14 
manovijnana , 85 
mantras , 7 

Mandana, 170, 184, 188 
Madhyamika system, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 154, 191 

Mandukya Upanishad, 41 
/zrJytf, 58, 91,101, 102,1 50, 151, 

iS 3 » i 57 » 161, l6 3 . i6 5 » * 7 °» 
179, 180, 181, 185, 189, 191, 
192, 193, 194 
may a- stuff, 193 
McTaggart, Dr, 21, 25, 26 
Meditation, 8, 9, 37 
Memory, no, in 
Microcosm, internal, 114 
Mind, categories of, 94; theory* of 
subjective, 103 
mi tAy a, 186 

‘ ‘ mithydjnananimitta ’ \ 186 
mitkyatva , 187 
Monistic view of world, 51 
Monotheism, 9 
Moore, 24 
Mundaka, 37 

Mundaka Upanishad, 36, 37, 38, 
4i.43j.44.65 
Mystical idealism, 5 5 

Nachiketas, 15, 16, 17 
naira/my a 9 93, 96 
NaiySyikas, 79 
na lankrantahetuto, 125 
na SafoatahetutOy 125 
Nature-Gods, 4, 6, 29, 38 
NagSrjuna, 42, 75, 76, 78, 88, 
105, 108, 126, 127, 152, 154, 
188, 191 

ndmarupa , 71, 89 
Nepal, 69 

Nihilism of karma, 68 
Nihilists, 188 
Nimbarka, 197 
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Nirvana, 74, 75, 76, 84, 86, 87, 
95, 98, 150 
niyatiy 64, 66 
nockkedahetuio, 125 
Non-enlightenment, 81, 82, 83, 

84* 86 

Nrsimhahama, 188 

Nyaya, 79, 130, 139, 146, 147, 

172, l88 

Objective idealism, 52 

Omniscience, 39, 63 

Origin of world from Brahman, 

43 

Origins of Indian philosophy, 1 ff. 
Otherness, 126, 127, 129 

pace ay a , 123 
Padarthanirnaya, 162 
Padmapada, 174, 175, 176, 178, 
184, 185, 192 
Pantheism, 59; dynamic, 68 
Pancapadikavivarana, 174 
Pancaratra literature, 149 
panchavijnanakaya , 92 
paramarthasattva, 185 
Parameshthi Prajapati, 10 
paratantra , 123 
pari ka I pa, 94 
pari kalpita, 123 
parinama, 45, 113, 196 
Parinami, 162 
paritta ketuto, 125 
Patafijali, 196 
patthana, 123, 124 
Pahcaratra, 61 
Pariva, 79 

Perception, 130, 131; and me¬ 
mory, 110; Vedantic theory of, 
180 

Perceptual data, 130, 131 
Persistence of entities, 144, 145 
Personality, composition of, 35 
Phenomena, nature of, 92, 93 
Plato, 20, 22 

Pluralistic view of world, 51, 74 


Polytheism, 2 
Prajapati, 12; hymns, 9 ff. 
prajna, 82 

PrajnapSramita, 75, 76 
prajnaptimatra , 105 
prajnaptisaty 134, 142 
prakaJa , 192, 193 
PrakasSnanda, 162,170,171,172, 
184, 191 

PrakSsatman, 174, 176, 184, 186, 
192 

praknti, 186 

prakriti, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 
65 , Hi, 157 
Praina Upanishad, 35 
pratnyasamutpada, 89, 93, 112, 
124, 125 

pravicayabuddhi, 94 
pravfitti vijnana , 84 
praiyayas , 124 
pray a in a, 157 
prana, 14, 35, 59 
pranamaya , 14 

Principles of Human Knowledge , 
22 

Prolegomena , Kant’s, 22, 23 
Psychosis, 114, 116 
pudgala, 134, 135, 142 
PurSnas, 8, 160 
“Pure idea”, 156 
Purusha, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 61, 62, 
64, 65, 141, 156, 192 
Purusha Sukta, 4 

Rajas, 64 
rajogunaSy 64 
Rajgriha, 69 
Ramanuja, 160, 197 
Rlvana, 93 

Reality, meaning of, 25, 26, 
27 . 

Relation of entities, 126, 127 
Revelation and cognition, 166, 
167, 168, 169, 170 
Rhys Davids, Mrs, 123, 124 
Rigveda, 1, 4, 9 
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Sacrifice, practice of, I, 2; magical 
value of, 3, 8, 9 
sadasatpakshavigata , ioo 
sahopalambhaniyama, 137, 179 
Saimhaguhya, 79 
samata , 80 
samavaya, 145 
Sammitlyas, 134, 135 
Samkalpa , 61, 62 
samkhara , 88, 89 
Samsara, 86 
samsftij 157 
samtaya, 180 
samvriti , 153 
samvftisattva, 185 
Samyutta, 135 
sankhara , 71 
sansSra , 153 

Sarvajfiatmamuni, 162, 186 
Sarvastivadins, 76, 89 
Sattva, 64 

sattvagunamaya, 192 
* gunas, 64 
ui/f, 187, 191 

caitanya , 181, 182, 191 
Samkhya, 65, 113,119, 140, 156, 
192 

Schelling, philosophy of, 52 
Self, the, as Brahman, 41; doc¬ 
trines concerning the, 48, 49, 
50 , 51 , 55 » 73 > 74> 81; identity 
of the, 178; notions of the, 12, 

* 3 , Hp, 141 
Self-mortification, 8 
Siddliantamuktavall, 162 
Similes of creation, 38, 39 
Simultaneous manifestation, law 

of, 137 

Siris, 22 

Skambha, 5, 11, 29 
Skandha, 142 

skandhas, 92, 94, 95, 96, 98, 
135 

smrtiy 80, 82, 86, 157 
Soma, 5 

Sorley, Professor, 20 


Soul, existence of permanent, 135, 
141; ideas concerning the, 80, 
81, 82 

sparfa> 71, 89, 115 
Spinoza, philosophy of, 54 
Stcherbatsky, 134 
Sthiramati, 121, 149 
Subjective mind, theory of, 103 
Substance, existence of, 147 
sudartana , 61 
Suzuki, 80 n. 
sutra, 161 
Sutras, 55, 98, T62 
svacchanda-cinmaya , 62 
svalakshana , 78 
svarupasat , 134 
§aiva literature, 149 
Saivism, Kashmira School of, 
193 

fakti, 63, 123, 160, 192 
Sankara, 56, 106, 120, 141, 149, 
160, 161, 163, 164, 166, 170, 
173, 178, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
191,192, 193, 194, i 95 > i9 6 ; 
Vedanta, 178, 179, 18+ 
Saunaka, 36 

Salistambhasutra, 124, 123 
6antarakshita, 127,13 1, 132, 133, 
I35» 13 6 > 137, 1387 i39» HI7 
144, 146, 147, 149, 165 
iatvata , 75 
Siva, 8, 192 
Sivasutra 3 , 193 

SraddhotpadasOtra, 80 117 

Srlharsa, 188, 189, 190, 191 
tuny a, 81, 156 
iunyata , 81 , 95 
Sunyavada teachings, 154 
Sunyavadins, 179, 188 
Svetaketu, 43, 44 
Svetasvatara Upanishad, 66 

Taittirfya, 13; Upanishad, 42, 46, 

66 

tamas, 62, 64 
tamogunas , 64 
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tanha , 70 

Tantra literature, 149; metaphysic, 

l 9 2 > J 93 

tapas, 5, 8, 9, 42, 43, 65, 66 
Tatkdgata , 75, 83 
Tathdgatagarbha, 93, 95, 96, 97, 
9* 

TathSgata-womb, 81 
Tathata, 120 
tatkatd) 86, 87, 96, 104 
tatsadrlanuprabandkatas , 125 
tattvay 99 

Tattvasamgraha, 131 
63 

“Thatness”, 86 ff 
Theism, 59 

Theory of Abstract Universally 
128 

Thera vada, 75, 76, 123 
Thorndike, 7 

Thought-power of God, 62, 
66 

Time, hymns on, 10, 11; ideas 
concerning, 66 
Transcendental idealism, 22 
Transformation of consciousness, 
112, 113 

Trimiika, hi, 121, 179 
trshndy 89, 94 
tuccka , 185 

UddSlaka Aruni, 12 
Ultimate reality, 30, 31, 34, 41, 
43> 44> 45> 46, S l > 74* 75> 8l > 

9 6 * 97. 99> Io6 > 18 3* * 8 S* 
194; Brahman as the, 195 
Universal, 128; of Reason, 22 
Universe, an emanation from 
Brahman, 39 

Upanishad, Brhadaranyaka, 45 ff., 
160; ChSndogya, 11,12,43 ff; 
Katha, 31 ff, 38; Kena, 28 ff, 
38; Mandukya, 41 f.,44;Mun- 
daka, 36 ff; Pra£na, 3 5 ; 

Svetasvatara, 66; Taittirlya, 
42 f. 


Upanishadic idealism, 20 ff; mo¬ 
nism, 149; sages, 12, 14; 

theories, 132, 133, 141, 149 
Upanishads, n, 14, 28, 49, 50, 
5** 5 2 * 53, 54# 55* 5 6 , 60,61,. 
65 > 72 , 73 > 74 * 75 * 79 * 88 * I2 °* 
154* ,163, 164, 194, 197; de¬ 
scriptions of Brahman, 38 ff; 
idealism in, 20 ff; philosophy 
of, 18, 27, 160; theories of the 
self, 37 ff; ultimate reality, 
30 ff 

Uparvarsa, 160 
upadana , 70, 89 


Vaishnava PancarStra, 61 
Vaishnava systems of thought, 65, 
6 7 

Vaiieshika, 130, 146 
Vaja&ravas, 14 

Vasubandhu, 109, no, hi, 121, 
122, 132, 134, 139, 142, 149, 
173 * 179 
Vasistha, 8 
Vacaspati, 186 
Vacaspati Mi&ra, 162 
Varanasi, 69 

vdsand y 64, 65, 67, 80, 86, 157, 
i «3 

Vatslputriya sects of Buddhists, 


134 * 135 

Vayu, wind god, 14, 29 
Veda vada, 196 
ve dandy 70, 71, 89, 115 
Vedanta, 120,146,149,161,165, 
170, 172, 173, 176, 183, 184, 
189; criticisms of Ny 3 ya doc¬ 
trine, 188 ff;“egohood”, 193; 
identity of the self, 178; prin¬ 
ciples of revelation, 166 ff; 
pure illumination, 192; theory 
of consciousness, 142 
Vedantic dialecticians, 191; ideal¬ 
ism, 180, 182, 191; philosophy, 
176, 177, 188 
Vedantins, 174 
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Vedantists, io6, 174, 189 
Vedas, 1, 30, 31, 36, 56, 151 
Vedic hymns, 1, 2, 14; mantras , 
7; ritual and magic, 7, 9, 68 
Vidagdhafekalya, n 
vidya, 74, 157 
vijnaptimatra , 119 
vijnaptimdtrata , 132 
vijnana , 71, 89, 92, 112, 122 
Vijnanamatra> 156 
Vijnanamaya , 14 
Vijnanav 5 da doctrines, 154 
vikalpa , 157 

vikalpalakshanagrahdbhiniveia - 
pratishthapikabuddhi , 94 
viksepa-Iakti , 193 
vimarsa, 192, 193 
VimSika, 121 
Vinnana, 71 
vipaka, 114 
virajy 161 

Virocana, demon, 12 
vishayavijnaptiy 114 
Vishnu, 61 
ViSvakarma, 11 
Vi^vamitra, 8 


Vivarana, 178, 184, 192 
vivaria , 45, 162, 195 
Vivartakarana, 162 
vivecana, 115 
stfry*, 63 
p/tf//, 180 
Vrttikara, 160 
vyaktavyakta i 64 
vyavaharikasattva , 185 

Wallace, 53 

World, as an emanation from 
Brahman, 39; unreality of, 189, 
192 

World-appearance, 186,187,191, 
194 

Yajna, 1 

Yama, king of death, 15, 16, 17 
yathd vijnana vijndnanarthah pari- 
kalpyate tathartkasyabhdvo, 122 
Yajnavalkya, II, 46 
Yoga, 186 
yoga practices, 9 
YogavSsishtha, 154, 159 
Yogins, 151 
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